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PREFACE. 


HE  Editor  of  "The  Old  Book  Col- 
lector's Mlscellany"  has  much  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  the  reception  which 
the  first  five  Parts — now  collected 
into  a  volume — has  experienced,  and  the 
very  general  approbation  to  his  plan  of 
publishing — in  an  inexpensive  form — a  collection 
of  "  Readable  Reprints"  of  our  **  Literary 
Rarities,"  illustrative  of  the  History,  Literature, 
Manners  and  Biography  of  the  English  Nation 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries — as 
shown  by  a  numerous  list  of  correspondents — lovers 
of  our  early  literature — encourages  him  to  use  his 
utmost  exertion  to  render  the  succeeding  numbers  of 
equal  interest,  and  to  proceed  on  the  plan  as  laid 
down  in  his  Prospectus  : — 


It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  Part  of  the  above  collection  of  Readable 
Reprints  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  each  alternate  month,  from  four  to  five 
parts  to  form  a  volume,  with  a  general  title-page  and  table  of  contents. 

The  works  selected  for  publication  will  be  word-for-word  reprints  of 
the  original  editions  when  such  can  be  obtained;  failing  this,  the  most 
approved  reprints  will  be  used. 

To  carry  out  our  term  of  "  Readable  Reprints,"  and,  as  no  real  service 
is  being  rendered  to  literature  by  retaining  the  orthography  of  the  period  at 
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which"the  works  were  first  published,  the  modern  standard  of  spelling  will  be 
used  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  such  words  as  would  suffer  by  being 
altered,  or  the  original  sease  in  which  they  were  used  destroyed  ;  in  these  cases 
the  primitive  spelling  will  be  retained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  punc- 
tuation'of  the''author — or  printer — will  be  mostly  observed,  as  tending  to  show 
**  the'men,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  age,"  and  giving  the  necessary  quaint- 
Bess  and  curiosity  of  style  to  the  productions  proposed  to  be  drawn  together* 
more  than  the  obsolete  and  very  uninviting  spelling  which  is  often  alike 
inconsistent  with  itself  and  with  accuracy — many  words  being  frequently  spelt 
differently  in  a  sentence  or  a  page,  and  are  altogether  very  perplexing  and 
puzzling  to  modem  readers. 

Notes  will  be  given  when  found  necessary,  to  explain  any  obsolete  words 
or  expressions ;  also  short  biographical  notices  of  each  author.' 

The  work  will  be  well  printed,  from  a  new  fount  of  old-foce  type,  on 
toned  Demy  8vo  paper.  The  price  of  each  Part  will  be  2s.  6d.  A  limited 
number  will  be  printed  on  large  and  on  various  coloured  papers  at  5s.  each. 

Any  gentleman  possessing  original  editions  of  scarce,  curious  and  enter- 
taining books,  pamphlets,  or  tracts  which  he  would  like  to  see  reprinted,  will 
please  to  communicate  with  the  Editor  of  **  The  Old  Book  Collector's  Miscel- 
lany," care  of  the  publishers.  Any  suggestions  from  those  interested  in 
the  production  of  English  reprints  will  be  esteemed,  and  complied  with  when 
practicable. 

As  a  little  irregularity  will  occur  relative  to  the  chronological  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  pieces  selected  for  publication,  arising  from  the  circumstance 
of  some  of  the  works  being  in  a  more  forward  state  in  the  editorial  department 
than  others^also  suggestions  made  by  friends,  and  the  acquirement  of  more 
desirable  editions — this  temporary  defect  will  be  obviated — to  an  extent — on 
the  publication  of  the  Part  which  will  form  the  completion  of  a  volume,  as 
with  the  general  title  page  and  table  of  contents,  **  Directions  to  the  Binder" 
will  be  given,  with  instructions  for  placing  the  works  in  accordance  with  the 
contents,  &c. 

Such  is  the  plan  we  have  laid  out ;  and  as  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  Editors  corres- 
pondents are  in  favour  of  the  "  Readable  Reprints" 
as  against  those  that  advocate  the  retaining  of  the 
old  orthography,  our  "Miscellany"  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore. 
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HE  above  is  a  facsimile  of  the  letter  wMch 
we  received  from  that  ardent  labourer  in  the 
field  of  early  literature,  John  Payne  Collier, 
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Esq.,  in  reply  to  our  request  to  be  allowed  to  use 
in  extenso  his  very  excellent  and  exhaustive  Intro- 
duction to  the  rare  little  tract  herewith  presented  to 
the  reader,  and  of  which  Mr.  Collier  had  in  1844 
reprinted  twenty-five  copies  in  fdocfc  letter  upon  very 
substantial  paper,  which  he  issued  to  the  twenty- 
five  subscribers  to  his  little  reprinting  club,  neatly 
bound  in  the  Roxburghe  style. 

Here  publicly  acknowledging  our  best  thanks 
to  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier,  not  only  for. his  extreme 
courtesy  in  granting  the  favour  sought,  but  also  for 
his  prompt  reply,  we  lay  before  our  reader  his 


INTRODUCTION. 


rHE  ensuing  brief  and  humorous  pro- 
duction is  not  altogether  unknown  to 
bibliographers,  although  only  two  copies 
of  it  appear  to  have  been  preserved  : 
bne  of  these,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  in 
the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Heber,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gendeman,  who  had 
liberally  allowed  it  to  be  reprinted  exacdy  in  the 
shape  it  bears  in  the  original.  We  have  followed 
the  text,  even  in  the  most  minute  matters  of 
punctuation,    preserving   also  errors   of   the   press 
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(easily  discovered  and  corrected,)  upon  the  title-page 
and  in  the  body  of  the  Iract  Our  object  has  been, 
as  nearly  as  modem  types  will  allow,  to  present  a 
fac-simile  of  the  curious  relic 

The  printer  of  it  was  John  Kynge,  who  pub- 
lished eight  known  works  with  dates,  extending 
fix)m  1550  to  1 561,  and  six  works  without  dates, 
besides  others  mentioned  in  the  Stationers'  Regis- 
ters, which  have  not  come  down  to  our  time  :  many, 
if  not  most  of  these,  were  of  a  comic  kind,  calculated 
to  be  popular,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  among  careless  readers, 
not  a  few  have  been  entirely  lost,  or  have  only 
reached  us  from  the  presses  of  later  typographers. 

The  following  tract  is  precisely  of  this  descrip* 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  age 
when  it  appeared,  and  is  in  several  respects 
illustrative  of  our  older  literature,  by  the  use  of 
words  and  proverbial  expressions  not  now  employed, 
it  has  been  thought  that  some  service,  however 
trifling,  would  be  rendered  to  archaeology  by  placing 
k  beyond  the  reach  of  future  destruction.  Among 
Ae  now  uncommon  words  we  may  mention 
^diffiise,"  in  the  sense  of  tmmtdligibley  or  confused^ 
as  found  in  Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives/* 
•*  Henry  V./'  an,d  "  King  Lear  ;'*  while  die  phrase^ 
''  light  of  the  sere,''  may  pediaps  aid  in  explainit^  a 
well-remembered  passage  in  **  Hamlet :"  the  double 
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sense  of  the  word  "  occupy"  is  also  explained  near 
the  end  of  the  Dialogue,  which  thus  has  a  peculiar 
value  for  philologists,  independently  of  its  g^eat 
rarity.  The  proverbial  phrases,  some  of  them 
common  to  other  writers,  do  not  seem  to  require 
particular  notice. 

To  whom  the  authorship  may  be  assigned  is 
merely  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it  is  very  clear, 
from  the  style  and  character  of  the  production,  that 
it  was  not  a  translation.  Edward  Gosynhyll,  as  he 
himself  spells  his  name,  was  the  writer  of  at  least 
two  humorous  productions  from  the  press  of  John 
Kynge,  although  bibliographers  have  hitherto  only 
mentioned  one  of  them  as  his,  viz.,  "  The  prayse  of 
all  women,  called  Mulierum  Pean,"  which  came  out 
without  date,  and  was  reprinted  by  Myddylton 
under  the  same  circumstances  :  this  work  has  been 
duly  assigned,  by  Ritson  and  others,  to  Gosynhyll, 
but  nobody  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  he  was 
also  the  author  of  "The  Scole  house  of  women," 
printed  by  Kynge  in  1560,  and  included  by 
Mr.  Utterson  in  his  two  elegant  volumes,  "  Select 
Pieces  of  Early  Popular  Poetry,"  8 vo.,  London,  181 7. 
This  fact  is  ascertained  very  unequivocally  by 
Gosynhyll  himself  for  he  admits  it  in  his  "  Prayse  of 
all  women,  called  Mulierum  Pean  :"  the  author  is 
thus  addressed  by  a  number  of  ladies  in  a  vision  : — 

"A  wake,  they  sayde,  slepe  nat so  fast, 

Consyder  our  grefe,  and  how  we  be  blamed, 
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And  all  by  a  boke  that  lately  is  past, 

Whyche,  by  rq)orte,  by  thee  was /yrst  framed, 
2he  Boole  of  Women,  none  auctoor  named  : 
•         In  prynte  it  is  passed,  Icwdely  compyled, 
All  women  wherby  be  sore  revyled. " 

Here,  therefore,  Gosynhyll  avows  that  he  wrote 
"The  Scole  house  of  women/'  which  had  been 
published  anonymously  in  1560:  and  we  are  thus 
sure  also  that  "  The  prayse  of  all  women"  followed 
it,  as  a  sort  of  amends  to  the  female  sex.  The  sub- 
sequent stanza,  which  concludes  this  latter  produc- 
tion contains  GosynhylFs  name  at  length. 

**  Yf  question  be  moued  who  is  thine  authour, 
Be  nat  adorad  to  vtter  his  name  : 
Say,  Edward  Gosynhyll  toke  the  labour 

For  womanhede  thee  for  to  frame  ; 
Call  hym  thyne  authour,  do  nat  shame. 
Thankes  lokes  he  none  for,  yet  wold  he  be  glad 
A  staffe  to  stand  by  that  all  women  had. " 

Thus,  having  given  "all  women'*  their  bane  in 
his  "Scole  house,"  Gosynhyll  afforded  them  their 
antidote  in  his  "Prayse  of  all  women."  From  the 
nature  of  the  production,  and  the  style  of  com- 
position, as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
came  from  the  press  of  Gosynhylls  printer,  it  may 
not  appear  unlikely  that  he  was  also  the  author  of 
the  ensuing  Dialogue. 

J.  P.  C. 
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sraiiat  a  tnotme  to  tj^p^^  S  txm  it  fie  antr^t 
^Affile  tuolUt  3  maxVf  vt  tliat  3  tmr^t 
Dttt  S  trotoe^  upt^  t^t  tvmt  t|^«t  0idi  toM  tmnu 
S^o  matiff  liotwrt  mm  ^tlUt  of  t|^e  fiortie* 

sraiiAt  to  t|^e  mottr^  fie  s^  to  Atip  mmt 
yotpfpe  pour  titoUe^  let  it  atU  come  ottt 
ai6e|iarge  sour  etomatie^  auopHe  it  Cottl 
ii^ot»e0  in  etore  fie  tiotl^ffnge  tnortj^* 

^alotiMffe. 
Sroutj^  it  i»p  S  tniet  se  tnpU  not  fie  greitdr 
Cliottgl^  a  muA  que^tson  to  sott  fie  meiteH 
j)n  a  matet^  to  me  Uottlrtfitll  onH  iriffn^e 
WX^it^  3  0tttipo0e  se  |i«ue  fioH  in  experience  ;anir  iMe^ 

j^cretatff* 
Sliatt  peramentute^  ftnt  ^  tnpl  not  ptompw  pon  pte^ 
So  a00O9le  pottt  ipecttson  toetff  t»5Wl9  [ci^p 

]eot»  fie  it^  tl^at  pe  Mpe^  ^  am  of  experpence 
S^  pe  mpU  fiedO0e^  pe  0|^  fieare  mp  sentence* 
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jl  DIjlLOGUE  BETWEEN  THE   COMMON  SECIJETjlHY 
jlND  JE/LOUSY, 

TOUCHING  THE  UNSTABLENESS  OF  HARLOTS. 


Jealousy. 
Wfaat  a  world  is  this !     I  trow  it  be  accurst. 
jFjiin  would  I  marry,  if  that  I  durst ; 
JS^t  I  trow,  since  the  time  that  God  was  bom 
So  many  honest  men  held  of  the  horn. 

Secretary. 
What  is  the  matter  ?    Be  ye  in  any  doubt, 
Pacify  your  mood,  let  it  all  come  out ; 
Discharge  your  stomach,  avoid  it  forth. 
Sorrows  in  store  be  nothing  worth. 

JeaUyusy. 
Truth  it  is,  I  trust  ye  will  not  be  grieved, 
Thoi^h  a  small  question  to  you  be  meved. 
In  a  matter,  to  me  doubtful  and  diffuse, 
Which  I  suppose  ye  have  had  in  experience  and  use. 

Secretary. 
That,  peradventure,  but  I  will  not  promise  you  pre- 
To  assoil  your  question  very  wisely ;  [cisely 

Howbeit,  that  ye  say  I  am  of  experience. 
So  ye  will  disclose,  ye  shall  hear  my  sentence. 


We  arc  responsible  for  the  modernised  version. — Ed. 
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Clian  t|iu0  09e  tlict  fiatfi  a  rou^nge  «pe 
Sim  Hotj^  tonue^  it  tvell  anH  mseelp 
fbiH  ttierto  9att)  a  toauersnge  tfiougfit 
CTrotDt  sou  ttiot  tfito  trull  Uipll  not  tie  iMmglrt* 

^cretari;. 
I»e0  mtt  tafu  leUe  fip  tfie  pr j>ce  vt  ftaue  no  lO00e 
9  mtOf  morcHaunt  ttiat  l]ij)ll  g^e  b  mtaitt  for  a  gottt 
ISeUMre  A  roU^nge  epe  tD>  tnauersng  tl^oug9t>  marlte  g* 
SUOI  Cor  mt^t  ettttu,  pamt  not  a  Oantsprot 

|)aloiO0j)t. 
illpe  tliat  i0  bars  tnonton  anU  n^ee 
^ptOipnst  fter  selCe  nieruaj>lou0  mi^ 
mai  t»j)U  come  to  l^sm  ttiat  iftftft  tier  call 
aosll  09e  not  lDra0teU  for  a  folU 

^cretarp. 
9e0  0urel9>  for  a  fUl  a0  flatfe  m  a  coke 
9nlr  carets  not  tiotn  man?  fa!le0  0tie  botfie  t«lte 
Cliere  i0  no  Call  can  niafte  Qer  lame 
dFor  09e  iosU  He  0ure  of  tj^e  tie0t  game* 

^olobw^e. 
i(9e  tliat  trottie  mafte  ft  all  0trauitge  anir  qnapnt 
StoH  loftetj^  a0  09e  toere  a  bers  icasnt 
0f  a  man  to  t|ie  barfte  Irotlie  fjer  amip 
IQatli  09e  onp  potoer  to  9oU>e  out»  nas  nap. 
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yealousy. 
Then  thus :  she  that  hath  a  rolling  eye^ 
And  doth  convey  it  well  and  wisely, 
And  thereto  hath  a  wavering  thought, 
Trow  you  that  this  trull  will  not  be  bought? 

Secretary. 
Yes,  but  take  heed  that  by  the  price  ye  liave  no  loss  ; 
A  mad  merchant  that  will  give  5  marks  for  a  goose. 
Beware  a  rolling  eye  with  wavering  thought ;  Mark 
And  for  such  stuff  pass  not  a  dantiprat  [that,] 

yealousy. 
She  that  is  very  wanton  and  nice. 
Thinking  herself  marvellous  wise, 
And  will  come  to  him  that  doth  her  call. 
Will  she  not  wrestle  for  a  fall  ? 

Secretary. 
Yes,  surely,  for  a  fall  as  flat  as  a  cake, 
And  careth  not  how  many  falls  she  doth  take. 
There  is  no  fall  can  make  her  lame. 
For  she  will  be  sure  of  the  best  game.   - 

yecUousy. 
She  that  doth  make  it  all  strange  and  quaint, 
And  looketh  as  she  were  a  very  saint, 
If  a  man  in  the  dark  doth  her  assay. 
Hath  she  any  power  to  hold  out  ?    Nay,  nay. 
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IQoUi^  ottt>  pt(^,  «r  tt  to  pvt9<  «!ie  m»  imtnt 
a  9or0e»  a  tutiellMroltte,  anft  a  ramnw*  Itrne 
^f  tHe  otHer  tH^nge  come,  se  tvlKrte  ttf^t  9  wMltt 
jFor  oU  9nr  ^tAp  ItHutif  ^t  IDSU  toii)»9  tt  clMttt. 

^aloto«Be. 
^1^  tiiiot  iHrtl^  loue  tiiDctie  iMUpmge 
a^ffti^  Hvvutat  mtUf  fat  (apre  (fpebpnae 
^USi  i^vviut^  tut  on  tier  otime  t^amt 
&Bifil  not  t|i5«  ta^Uu  Colole  iw  nial»  tame 

S^ttttuxp* 
9(0  tDI^  gooH  QAnlielpng  m  B  a^me 
0ttm  lis  anH  bi;  se  0|^au  tier  reeUt^me 
IbiH  matte  l^er  tame  a0  ener  toa»  tprtpU 
«ro  0ttlEce  tiB00|>n0e  am  tmpngt  tnHer  tHettfrtfiil. 

^atoUMpe. 
Sl^e  tiMt  to  0omttf^  ipglit  of  er^ence 
^UiH  to  m«ike  tier  tctrnt^tf  large  or  txttptntt 
Wtm  Mvt  sou,  an»  l^er  moneslH)  fs^l^ 
81SIBU  0|ie  not  Uye  to  trteUge  tier  tx^le; 

^eeretors. 
9»*  onH  9f  0|ie  iie  of  ttiot  awttpu 
S^t  tnpU  Hotlie  vleuge  anH  0eU  out  rpgit 
iteaHe  vece,  tasle  iiece,  onH  oU  fumre  Qiurterf 
CTo  one  or  otiier,  rattier  ttion  fssleto  tortertf^ 
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Secretary. 
Hold  out,  yes,  or  it  is  pity  she  was  bom ; 
A  horse,  a  wheelbarrow,  and  a  ram's  horn ; 
If  the  other  thing  come,  ye  wot  what  I  mean, 
For  all  her  holy  looks,  she  will  convey  it  clean. 

Jealousy. 
She  that  doth  love  much  dallying 
With  divers  men,  for  fair  speaking 
And  thinketh  not  on  her  own  shame. 
Will  not  this  wild  fowl  be  made  tame  ? 

Secretary. 
Yes,  with  good  handling,  as  I  aim. 
Even  by  and  by  ye  shall  her  reclaim, 
And  make  her  tame  as  ever  was  turtle, 
To  suffer  kissing  and  tickling  under  the  kirtle. 

Jealousy. 
She  diat  is  somewhat  light  of  credence. 
And  to  make  her  fresh,  large  of  expense. 
How  say  you,  and  her  money  do  fail, 
Will  she  not  lay  to  pledge  her  tail  ? 

Secretary. 
Yes,  and  if  she  be  of  that  appetite. 
She  will  both  pledge  and  sell  outright. 
Head  piece,  tail  piece,  and  all  four  quarters. 
To  one  or  other,  rather  dian  ftul  to  carters. 
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S^f^t  tttat  Umtt^  to  05t  onlr  mit^e 

9n&  tromis  ran  j^er  0elfie  txcnw 

2ISI9ati  0|ie  to  tafcen  tDitfi  a  fUDte  '^ 

2lSlsU  0|ie  lurt  lie  knotme  tDstj^  a  0iiiaU  auMMtote* 

^tretau:9« 
2lSl|iat  n^e0  a00aADte^  ^  irate  da^e  0|ie  toi^  amuM 
sn^  se  0|iaU  etitre  (15  a  rea^onaUe  popntment 
Ann  tl^ati  ta&e  9^e^  finr  in  fcepf  ng  of  t|^i0  tuarlre  ^  ^oUie 
^0  more  iraunger  tj^ati  in  getpnge  a  t|^ou0anlie  CoUie^ 

^alotMs^* 
S^t  tj^at  i0  of  mpnUe  0Oiiito|^at  reel^ele00e 
iSpusnge  j^er  0eUie  all  to  9lieltie00e 
9tiHf  louetfi  to  Ipt  Umge  in  ^et  firinve 
2ISS|^o  tttastetj^  a  tpme^  0|^aU  9e  not  tie  0ti^nie« 

^tretars* 
Cpme?  nas  nas^  toat^  pf  0|ie  tie  in  gooH  mat 
jpor  out  of  tj^e  el^stel^e^  all  tpme0  tie  gooir 
ISnt  9a00e  not  tj^ereon^  tj^ongj^  fit^t  0ase  nape 
iPor  00  0|ie  tDsU^  iDlian  0|^e  j^atj^  Iie0t  lu0t  to  tilaffe* 

^alotMffe* 
$9e  t^  tan  no  ton0esle  bepe 
ttnH  ipgHtlff  tvpll  0otitie  anir  tnepe 
Saugl  agapne^  anH  toote  not  iait^v 
oeBpll  0|^  not  lie  0oone  tpteH  to  fiolp* 
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Jealousy. 
She  that  loveth  to  sit  and  muse, 
And  craftily  can  herself  excuse, 
When  she  is  taken  with  a  fault, 
Will  she  not  be  won  with  a  small  assault  ? 

Secretary. 
What  needs  assault  ?     I  dare  say  she  will  consent 
That  ye  shall  enter  by  a  reasonable  appointment  ; 
And  then  take  heed,  for  in  keeping  of  this  ward  and 
Is  more  danger  than  in  getting,  a  thousand  fold,  [hold 

yealaiisy. 
She  that  is  of  mind  somewhat  reckless. 
Giving  herself  all  to  idleness. 
And  loveth  to  lie  long  in  her  bed. 
Who  waiteth  a  time,  shall  he  not  be  sped  ? 

Secretary. 
Time  ?     Nay,  nay ;  wait  if  she  be  in  good  mood. 
For  out  of  the  church  all  times  be  good ; 
But  pass  not  thereon,  though  she  say  nay. 
For  so  she  will  when  she  hath  best  lust  to  play. 

yealoiisy. 
She  that  can  no  counsel  keep, 
And  lightly  will  sob  and  weep, 
Laugh  again,  and  wot  not  why. 
Will  she  not  be  soon  enticed  to  folly  ? 
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W^t  te«r^  tetofcm  a  sraqfoud  rmtrone 

KaiMm  if^t  i0  in  Qot  ta&snge^  maxke  toeU  mitfte 
iUt  0159^  0tMirf  not  for  one  tonir0e  tn  fi^  paxkt. 

$|ie  tiKit  i0  Uvttp  In0t9  onH  ffonge 
anil  ran  romon  in  Utmra  tostfl  tv^  tonge 
9nlif  kppU  atiffHe  tofi|;09erffn9f  tn  t|^e  eatf 
dllHitte  pe  l^rr  tople  i0  not  ipgit  of  tfie  0Mrf 

^tretaurp* 
ISp  All  tj^Mf  0raif I9  tottcfiM^  mt  t^pti^ut^  0tttfl9 
]Bet  ottme  tajiU  tilft  0|ioUif  ottupp 
ii^tpme  for  nat,  ^tt  9one0tp  0anflir« 
S^'^t  tDffU  tiM009e  often^  or  0|^e  tie  one0  0|^A« 

^alotiwpe* 
Sl^  tttai  papntetl^  ^tt  in  0tarpn0e  appan^ell 
Vm  Wf  lBPiie0»  onH  iMplp  fxre  taOl 
mnH  lonetQ  to  0lepe  at  nfter  none  tpire 
BB^o  lff0t  to  ftrpfcet  trotoe  pe  ^  tvpU  not  otrplif* 

^tretarp» 
I  eon  not  0ape^  pf  0|^e  tvpU  0trplie 
ISnt  pf  reauum  tie  ofEreOr^  notj^piige  0911U  fsa  lie0plire 
^or  of  trotttl^  a»  ttotA  engeninretl  ^aple 
tfa0e  onH  ranit  feUrpiige^  Hotfi  ean0e  a  lpcorott0  taple^ 
Imptpnteli  at  lonlion  tn  Qtu^it  %am 
is  9otn  itsnge. 
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Secretary. 
The  tears  betoken  a  gracious  courage, 
And  laughing  doth  all  malice  assuage ; 
When  she  is  in  that  taking,  mark  well,  mark, 
Let  slip,  spare  not  for  one  course  in  her  park. 

yealousy. 
She  that  is  fair,  lusty  and  young. 
And  can  commune  in  terms  with  defiled  tongue, 
And  will  abide  whispering  in  the  ear. 
Think  ye  her  tail  is  not  light  of  the  sear  ? 

Secretary. 
By  all  these  seemly  touches,  methinketh  surely 
Her  own  tail  she  should  occupy 
Some  time  for  need ;  her  honesty  saved. 
She  will  wash  often,  ere  she  be  once  shaved. 

yealousy. 
She  that  painteth  her  in  staring  apparel, 
Use  hot  wines,  and  daily  fare  well, 
And  loveth  to  sleep  at  afternoon  tide, 
Who  list  to  strike,  trow  ye  she  will  not  stride  'i 

Secretary. 
I  cannot  say,  if  she  will  stride, 
But  if  reason  be  offered,  nothing  shall  fall  beside, 
For  of  truth,  as  frost  engendereth  hail, 
Ease,  and  rank  feeding,  doth  cause  a  lecherous  tail. 

Imprinted  at  London  in  Creed  Lane 
BY  John  King. 
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^n  0pttaqp][)  upon  if^t  Mttt^  of 
itgng  (j^batti* 

impmrn  at  Hontmn  in  I^otttitne  iwte  to  tj^e  (Ttunliite,  at  tj^e 

Stgiw  of  tj^e  Sat0tn'0  $eatr,  &s  Se^n  (S^^aOttiuMHi 

anti  So^n  Csstral^. 


(Srone  i0  our  tcttumttt 
muntUmf  nmi  He  our  mirtu : 
4For  <B]niMrtr  onr  ititqr, 
W^  row  anH  0pring» 
^0  Halrelr  ontt  i|)et!i  in  taxt^, 

W^tttottf  mome  tue  man 

Botti  nigl^t  and  Ua^, 
Sbili  in  i^art  tue  nM9  iie  fni  soli; 

S^enct  Brute  eanne  in, 

®r  at  ons  time  0enee» 
C9e  line  treA0ure  toe  neber  HaH. 

Sut  laeatu  tDitfi  f)i0  Uorte, 
IQatli  peorcefir  tl^e  l^arte 

&(  tltxt  Vrinee  mo0t  excellent : 
tri^  tl^ilUe  nelD  tiome 
0Uip  lament  antt  mome» 

ttnH  for  tQe  treatfi  of  fiim  repent 
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AN   EPITAPH 

UPON  THE 

DEATH  OF  KING  EDWARD 


\ 
UPON  THE  { 


Imprinted  at  London  in  Holbora,  near  to  the  Conduit,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Saracen's  Head,  by  John  Charlewood  and  John  Tysdale. 


Adieu  pleasure ! 

Gone  is  our'treasure, 
Mourning  may  be  our  mirth  : 

For  Edward  our  King, 

That  rose  and  spring, 
Is  faded  and  lieth  in  earth. 

Therefore,  mourn  we  may 

Both  night  and  day, 
And  in  heart  we  may  be  full  sad  ; 

Since  Brute  came  in, 

Or  at  any  time  since. 
The  like  treasure  we  never  had. 

But  Death  with  his  dart. 
Hath  pierced  the  heart 

Of  that  Prince  most  excellent : 
The  child  new  born 
May  lament  and  mourn. 

And  for  the  death  of  him  repent 
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HSitm  i»  ma  ittPf 

®inr  i»t)ort  anH  our  pU9» 
<!^r  comfinrt  is  tttrtuH  to  [core: 

Co  (itn^anrs  great  co0t» 

C^to  jttneU  toe  9ato  lo0t» 
IITQat  tnitj^  at  Cl^iitttaaiom  mioUt  conttMve* 

®(  00  nonu  A  fifirt|^» 

cut  0oUie0t  on  taxt^p 
®ttr  true  king  oidi  epre  1»9  rfglit: 

tmrnxHt  fi9  nam«» 

iSotiu  of  H^tttm  Slanie» 
Ann  0Ottn<  to  King  Udemrp  t|^  Spoilt. 

m  t^t  age  of  tfixtene  9ere0» 

f^  itptttt  txoniiUtt  apttta, 
3tn  t^t  0etent|^  sere  of  9i0  rafgne» 

&ai  to&e  l^im  OHMS* 

<!Nr  comfort  and  ^09» 
Co  <ElnglanIie*0  great  Dolour  ann  pupnt ; 

^n  U^  tenner  age 

^  grato  ant  00  0age» 
^  tDeu  leameQ  ann  mwie: 

Ann  noln»  tJMt  0l»eet  tlolser 

IQatI  mtttnen  910  trainer 
^n  t|^  eartH— 49e  more  i0  t|ie  pftie. 
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Gone  is  our  joy, 

Our  sport  and  our  play, 
Our  comfort  is  turned  to  care  : 

To  England's  great  cost. 

This  jewel  we  have  lost, 
That  with  all  Christendom  might  compare. 

Of  so  noble  a  birth, 

The  godliest  on  earth, 
Our  true  king  and  heir  by  right : 

Edward  by  name, 

Bom  of  Queen  Jane, 
And  son  to  King  Henry  the  Eight 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 

As  by  the  chronicles  appears. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 

God  took  him  away. 

Our  comfort  and  joy. 
To  England's  great  dolor  and  pain  ; 

In  his  tender  age 

So  grave  and  so  sage. 
So  well  learned  and  witty  ; 

And  now,  that  sweet  flower 

Hath  builded  his  bower  ; 
In  the  earth — the  more  is  the  pity. 
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91  ISutiWe  of  om  Itauali0^ 

Clie  tnlpo^e  lo^^e  onlif  lotfce 
^0  to  (Itnglauaie  a  borotftet 

9U  Csstj^fltU  |^atte0  map  mome ; 
lEo  w  tfiat  0tDete  cfitUie^ 
$0  meiie  aim  00  infUie»    . 

^  0OOIU  dttdinteli  to  tDomiM* 

<!^t  of  QSiXtnt)Siit^t  l^t  to  0one> 

and  Itetl^  unHer  a  0toae» 
IST^at  lototfi  iiot]^  |^ou0e  aim  patfte : 

sn^ott  0|ialt  0ee  litm  no  mote> 

©Hat  0rt  ftp  fl^ee  0ttt|^  utote, 
^ot  Oeatfi  Hatti  piorceH  Uto  Hart. 

CKoiu  to  out  Uxm, 

Cftat  tDotao  ruime  at  ff^t  tinqt^ 
aitiiy  oftentimes  tpUe  on  ISloA  fjeattj : 

i?e  noUe  mm  of  cj^etoltp^ 

anft  pe  men  of  attUetie^ 
iltap  oU  lament  Uto  Oeatfi* 

Cliot  0tDete  cfittlie  to  liealie» 

ant  lappetr  in  lealie» 
ant  in  Si!9e0tmin0ter  Ipetfi  full  colUe : 

^l  l^attes  map  teboe^ 

Cliat  ebet  ttjep  l^ixa  ftnetti, 
®t  ttiat  dtoete  cfiaiie  triH  IielpoUie* 
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The  whose  loss  and  lack 

Is  to  England  a  wreck, 
All  faithfuU  hearts  may  mourn  ; 

To  see  that  sweet  child, 

So  meek  and  so  mild. 
So  soon  subdued  to  worms. 

Out  of  Greenwich  he  is  gone, 
And  lieth  under  a  stone. 

That  loveth  both  house  and  park  : 
Thou  shalt  see  him  no  more, 
That  set  by  thee  such  store, 

For  death  hath  pierced  his  heart. 

Gone  is  our  king 

That  would  run  at  the  ring. 

And  oftentimes  ride  on  Blackheath : 
Ye  noble  men  of  chivalry. 
And  ye  men  of  artillery, 

May  all  lament  his  death. 

That  sweet  child  is  dead. 

And  lapped  in  lead, 
And  in  Westminster  lieth  full  cold : 

All  hearts  may  rue. 

That  ever  they  him  knew. 
Or  that  sweet  child  did  behold. 
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^atel0eU>  OiamotOife  Heore  i 

d^axtiatU,  aiti^tall  tUtaxt  \ 
dFaxt\BtUf  Vbt  Hcintt  of  cfieboltp ! 

w:ttt  HotH  fiatj^  tolbm  ||ttn» 

aim  for  lito  people'^  dtnne ; 
A  |U0t  plage  for  our  iniqnitit^ 

ISttt  nolDt  se  noUt  pttvt», 

ittarfte  meU  pour  vtatt^, 
jfm  sou  Ho  not  ftnotn  pour  Oap : 

SnH  tj^to  pou  map  to  Iiollie» 

ISotfi  ponge  ant  oItre» 
l^ou  0tiaPil  &te>  anOr  fience  atoap* 

^xdf  for  our  ropaU  tttn0e» 

^t  noblest  IMnqtf 
Ao  longer  tuitfi  U0  map  tarie : 

ISut  |ii0  0oule  ipoe  Do  rommative 

SInto  tfie  Hornet  |ianlie> 
21211^0  pre^erbe  our  noUe  <!|uene  ittarp^ 

Honge  ttitt]^  U0  to  enOuret 

aottj^  mprt1^>  fopt  anH  plea0ure» 
CTo  rule  fier  realme  arigj^ ; 

^l  tier  enemies  to  l0tt|^0tanlie 

ISp  0ea  anH  lip  lanlie> 
SorH  pre^erbe  fier  tiotj^  irap  ant  nig^t 

<ffiiiAi  0a^e  ft^t  itinge  ant  <!|ueene ! 
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Farewell,  diamond  dear ! 

Farewell,  crystal  clear ! 
Farewell,  the  flower  of  chivalry  ! 

The  Lord  hath  taken  him, 

And  for  his  people's  sin  : 
A  just  plague  for  our  iniquity. 

But  now,  ye  noble  peers, 

Mark  well  your  years, 
For  you  do  not  know  your  day  : 

And  this  you  may  be  bold. 

Both  young  and  old, 
You  shall  die,  and  hence  away. 

And,  for  our  royal  king. 

The  noblest  living, 
No  longer  with  us  may  tarry  : 

But  his  soul  we  do  commend 

Unto  the  Lord's  hand. 
Who  preserve  our  noble  Queen  Mary, 

Long  with  us  to  endure, 

With  mirth,  joy,  and  pleasure, 
To  rule  her  realm  aright ; 

And  her  enemies  to  withstand 

By  sea  and  by  land. 
Lord  preserve  her  both  day  and  night ! 

God  save  the  King  and  Queen  ! 
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9  ISunWe  of  HSOn  BaXU^Hf 

^  Uteb)  Ballabe  of  ft^t 
matigolbe^ 

Smvrmtetr  at  Eontron  in  Ellietiaisate  ^trete  is  Hic^atli  fUnt 


Cl^e  (ffirotr  ototot  Cor  iiian^0  n^lfg^t^ 

SbmiMf  mootie  onlif  MmcMp  0!^inffii0  00  toio9t# 
SS9it9  oU  ftinUe  ftttite0  t|^at  j^ere  trotj^  0ptitV» 

AtOi  f[ot»re0  tl^ot  Hire  00  ibmttol^stiff; 
9monge0  all  tnliitl^  tfiat  ^  fiefionif^t 

^  to  mp  mMbt  1mA  tmttnttfnt, 
I  Ooo  comnmOre  tfie  morigoUie* 


§n  \^eaxt  fixnt  ^yringetfi  t|^^  biolrt» 

Cl^e  priitiero0e  tl^nt  atoo  Hotfi  ^pteH^ 
C|^^  cou0li9  0t0eetet  alnroailie  Hot)^  get^ 

W^t  m^otBtit  gtttntf  00  gomi^leUt 
fiHo0t  0ootrl9  (tttas)  to  fielioaife ; 

iFor  tDj^icj^  <ftoll  to  to  tie  vtaiMti;— 
Set  ^  commeiaie  tj^e  fiHaxigaiat* 
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A   NEW  BALLAD 

OF    THE 

MARIGOLD. 

Imprinted  at  London  in  Aldersgate  Street  by  Richard  Lant. 


The  God  above,  for  man's  delight, 

Hath  here  ordained  every  thing, 
Sun,  moon  and  stars,  shining  so  bright, 

With  all  kind  fruits  that  here  doth  spring, 
And  flowers  that  are  so  flourishing  ; 

Amongst  all  which  that  I  behold, 
As  to  my  mind  best  contenting, 

I  do  commend  the  Marigold. 


In  ver  [spring]  first  springeth  the  violet, 

The  primrose  then  also  doth  spread. 
The  cowslip  sweet,  abroad  doth  get, 

The  daisy  gay,  showeth  forth  her  head, 
The  meadows  green,  so  garnished, 

Most  goodly  (truly)  to  behold  ; 
For  which  God  is  to  be  praised  ; — 

Yet  I  commend  the  Marigold. 
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sn^e  ro0e  tfiot  cj^eorfiaip  trot)^  0|^ot0et 

m  mttioomnr  tier  course  ^atlt  ^tt ; 
m^t  latft  toi^iu  after  trot)^  grotve^ 

Cl^e  columHiae  t]^nt  0ee  map  pee; 
Ciie  iolt1lobDre»  in  ft:e0|^  ntgxtt ; 

WlSitat  mvSitU  mo  titm  tan  to  tolUe^ 
C^otigl^  tiiep  tuber  00  pleaMunt  fiee» 

^et  ^  (ommenfte  tfie  ittarigolUe* 

sn^ougfi  tfie^et  ttifitcl^  j^ere  ore  mt neton^^ 

ISee  Helettolde  to  t^t  tpt, 
I8p  tDj^om  asBttU  0tiieUe0  ore  iiiint0treiy» 

IRfft  ^emt  of  man  to  Mtt0f9e ; 
¥et  eotlPt  A^  0erbet|^  j^to  fftnta^pe ; 

SOj^erfOre  to  m?  S  tnpU  He  tiolUe^ 
aim  to  amiofHe  oU  flaterpe^ 

S  Hoo  conmtetare  tfie  itturigoUie* 

SUl  tl^e^e  Intt  Cor  a  time  Hotl^  0ertoe, 

^one  eomet  0ooiie  gone^  00  Hotfi  tfiep  fare : 
9t  fertoent  tttatM  aim  0torme0  tj^ei  0terbe 

iFaHpng  atnap^  tl^^ir  0tatafte0  left  liare* 
®f  tl^at  S  prai^e^  t|itt0  Mp  ^  Hare^ 

Sl^ee  0|ietDet|i  glaH  tlieare  in  j^eate  aim  rolUe^ 
ittoel^e  profiting  to  fierte^  in  tare^ 

£u(9  i0  t^i^  floure— tl^e  IttarigoUre* 
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The  rose  that  cheerfully  doth  show, 

At  midsummer  her  course  hath  she ; 
The  lily  white  after  doth  grow, 

The  columbine  then  see  may  ye ; 
The  gilliflower,  in  fresh  degree  ; 

With  sundry  more  than  can  be  told. 
Though  they  never  so  pleasant  be, 

Yet  I  commend  the  Marigold. 

Though  these,  which  here  are  mentioned, 

Be  delectable  to  the  eye, 
By  whom  sweet  smells  are  ministered, 

The  sense  of  man  to  satisfy  ; 
Yet  each,  as  serveth  his  fantasy  ; 

Wherefore  to  say  I  will  be  bold, 
And  to  avoid  all  flattery, 

I  do  commend  the  Marigold. 

All  these  but  for  a  time  doth  serve, 

Soon  come,  soon  gone,  so  doth  they  fare  : 
At  fervent  heats  and  storms  they  starve, 

Fading  away,  their  stalks  left  bare. 
Of  that  I  praise,  thus  say  I  dare. 

She  showeth  glad  cheer  in  heat  and  cold, 
Much  profiting  to  hearts  in  care. 

Such  is  this  flower — the  Marigold. 
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Wtfi0  fiHatigoVst  iUmttf  maxfa^t  it  txitU, 

WBitIt  MUM  Hootfi  open  atiH  al0O  eftnt 
WB^id^  (in  a  mtanvng)  to  U0  Hotj^  tell 

0^0  ®|iti0t»  ®oir0  S^iuie>  out  \niUt0  to  put^ 
9tdv  ti9  lito  tDoortre  to  0tt  out  futte> 

^tifflp  to  statute,  M  t^ampioiM  boU^t, 
^tom  V^t  txntfft  to  stagger  not  0ttttte ; 

^ot  tm^it!^  S  pvaiM  V^t  IttatigoUre* 

STo  fiHatit  out  qnttntf  tftat  Houtt  00  isimtttp 

^910  itiattgoilie  ^  Hoo  appls : 
^ot  tj^at  tfie  name  Ootfi  0etbe  00  uieete^ 

9ntr  ptopettie  in  eatj^  pattie« 
^ot  liet  enlmtsng  pocientlp 

W^t  0totnte0  of  ent!^  m  Itot  to  ^colUe 
<m  ftet  troopnge^t  bottliout  tame  tnliSt 

Hotfi  to  »tt  0pttn9  ttti»  ittatigoUie* 

sure  map  He  caUeH  UtatigolUe  ttieU, 

®f  illatie  (tl^tefe)  <iN^ti0te0  uiotfiet  ireete ; 
CHat  M  in  fiea^en  0|iee  &ot|^  exrell, 

9nti  goUre  in  eattli  to  lia^e  no  peete> 
£0  cettainlpf  t^ee  dtiinetfi  attvt, 

Sn  gtare  anH  l^onout  Oouble  foltre^ 
C^e  lifte  tDa0  nebet  eat^t  0eene  fieetr— 

S^ntfyt  i0  t]^i0  floute,  tfie  matigolUe* 
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This  Marigold  flower,  mark  it  well, 

With  sun  doth  open  and  also  shut 
Which  (in  a  meaning)  to  us  doth  tell 

To  Christ,  God  s  Son,  our  wills  to  put. 
And  by  his  word  to  set  our  foot, 

Stifily  to  stand,  as  champions  bold. 
From  the  truth  to  stagger  nor  stut ; 

For  which  I  praise  the  Marigold. 

To  Mary  our  queen,  that  flower  so  sweet, 

This  Marigold  I  do  apply  : 
For  that  the  name  doth  serve  so  meet, 

And  property  in  each  party. 
For  her  enduring  patiently 

The  storms  of  such  as  list  to  scold 
At  her  doings,  without  cause  why, 

Loath  to  see  spring  this  Marigold. 

She  may  be  called  Marigold  well. 

Of  Mary  (chief)  Christ's  mother  dear ; 
That  as  in  heaven  she  doth  excel. 

And  gold  in  earth  to  have  no  peer, 
So  certainly,  she  shineth  clear. 

In  grace  and  honour  double  fold. 
The  like  was  never  earst  [before]  seen  here — 

Such  is  this  flower,  the  Marigold. 
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Set  education  \nAl  to  ttnotnae» 

dFvom  ^et  fttM  agt  l^otn  it  f^atlt  borimglit ; 
In  ^Uigltt  bertue  0|^ee  |iat|p  0rotniie» 

anil  0»bpn0  <i&olr  00  O^t  ttieU  ougfit : 
^or  bHittli  lie  fiaili  j^et  in  W  tfiimgfit^ 

Ann  0|^ettietr  j^er  grates  manp  CoUie^ 
^n  l^etr  tfftatt  to  0ee  tier  Inrottgfit^ 

diougl^  dome  Hfili  0pite  t||i0  ittortgoUie. 

1^  0|^e  in  fftitl^  ttOi  etreH  a  mi00e> 

SI29|iit|^  &oTi,  nio0t  0ute>  Hotj^  unliet0tanlie ; 
WSUAtft  lite  liabe  Hoone^  m  tnrobeO  i0, 

Iget  mmie0  w  to  Inring  to  liantie  7 
Ao :  be  pe  dute^  ^  mafxt  a  banbe; 

^ot  0etbpn0  ffim,  fft  nerbe^  00  tt)oUre 
fiAatt  tftt  to  teigne  obet  (Itnglanbe^— 

^0  lobetb  fiee  t]^i0  MaxigoUft. 

fger  (onbetMtton^  note  bHio  U^, 

St  i0  more  j^eobenlp  tben  terraine ; 
^ot  tnfiitb  d&oi  9oV^  9n  oeted  awi^t; 

^l  meeftene^^e  botb  in  fiet  temaine : 
^l  i0  fftt  tare  botn  to  orbapne 

Wo  babe  H&oV^  glorie  btre  extolbe; 
41^  poore  anb  ritbe  0bte  10  mo^t  fapne : 

®bti0t  0abe  tberfore  tbi0  illarigolbe 
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Her  education  well  is  known, 

From  her  first  age  how  it  hath  wrought  ; 
In  singular  virtue  she  hath  grown, 

And  serving  God  as  she  well  ought : 
For  which  he  had  her  in  his  thought, 

And  showed  her  graces  manifold. 
In  her  estate  to  see  her  brought, 

Though  some  did  spite  this  Marigold. 

If  she  in  faith  had  erred  amiss, 

Which  God,  most  sure,  doth  understand ; 
Would  he  have  done,  as  proved  is, 

Her  enemies  so  to  bring  to  hand  ? 
No  :  be  ye  sure,  I  make  a  band  [bond] ; 

For  serving  him,  he  needs  so  would 
Make  her  to  reign  over  England, — 

So  loveth  he  this  Marigold. 

Her  conversation,  note  who  list. 

It  is  more  heavenly  than  terrene  [earthly]  ; 
For  which  God  doth  her  acts  assist ; 

All  meekness  doth  in  her  remain  : 
All  is  her  care  how  to  ordain 

To  have  God's  glory  here  extoU'd  ; 
Of  poor  and  rich  she  is  most  fain  : 

Christ  save  therefore  this  Marigold  ! 
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SSfit^  00  it  in,  <90ll  lolxtH  t)<r» 
^tiH  m^u,  Uto  0race»  a«  :|iot|  uvfuaxt : 

9<  -wtts  He  MOft,  M  to  anecerve 
sni  QottttftftiuMie  to  Her  moet  (lt»:e; 

ClKit  M  fn:  otDiie  ititftw  mamaxtf 
Sl^  tofltS  i^our  t»elt!^e0»  ftotfi  90119  «nli  ome» 

aitfi  0aiM31iri0t  0atie  tDi0  illiirigOUtti 

&^«t  taa»  9tt  in  Her  tiioH  e«ftate» 

CHerin  to  »0t  long  to  enlraire; 
®iiri0t  00  oU  tDronstft  Hf ere  mitigate, 

^C^  m  mas  He  to  f|i0  lOeaonre, 
Cp  liigtp,  ti^e  IotDe»  to  tnte  iiiea0iti:e, 

90  iiiemfire0  tirne,  tott^  9er  to  tiolOe, 
^»  eiicl^e  to  lie  ti^otfier0  ttreaottre, 

^n  t|ieri09fftig  tj^e  HUnrigolde. 

iSe  tiiott,  (®  iiKoH !)  00  gooo,  -00  tipw 

C99  peitect  fa^tl^  to  0ee  to&e  place : 
Cti9  veoee  tl^ou  tiloitt  tiere  among  110, 

Cj^  sxtmn  map  go  ftiHe  ||i0  foee : 
$^  to  toncorDe  U0  in  eaetie  ca0e, 

90  to  t^p  courte  it  i0  enroUre, 
aeiee  an,  m  me,  to  lolfe^lier  graee» 

W^  i0  our  <!|iteene»  t|^0  UtarigoUie. 

«BrOli  0aDe  t^  Cliteene! 
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Since  so  it  is,  God  loveth  her, 

And  she,  his  grace,  as  dodi  appear  : 
Ye  may  be  bold,  as  to  refer 

All  doubtfulness  to  her  most  clear ; 
That  as  her  own  in  like  manner. 

She  wiUeth  your  wealths,  both  young  and  old, 
Obey  her  then,  as  your  Queen  dear. 

And  say — Christ  save  this  Marigold  ! 

Christ  save  her  in  her  high  estate. 

Therein  in  rest  long  to  endure  ; 
Christ  so  all  wrongs  here  mitigate, 

That  all  may  be  to  his  pleasure, 
The  high,  the  low,  in  due  measure, 

As  members  true,  with  her  to  hold, 
So,  each  to  be  the  other's  treasure, 

In  cherishing  the  Marigold. 

Be  thou,  (O  God  !)  so  good  as  thus 

Thy  perfect  faith  to  see  take  place : 
Thy  peace  thou  plant  here  among  us. 

That  error  may  go  hide  his  face  : 
So  to  concord  us  in  each  case, 

As  in  thy  court  it  is  enrolled, 
We  all,  as  one,  to  love  her  grace. 

That  is  our  Queen,  this  Marigold. 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

Quod  William  Forrest,  Priest 
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^petiSenge  tMtrflff  t^t  motier,  portlff  t^e  matter^  in 

t^e  mo0t  excellent  meetpng  atOv  Ipfte  |ilariai0e 

tettDene  out  ^toetafsne  IfcotO  anH  oitr 

^beraigne  lUHs^  t|^e  Iti^e^  aidi 

4!|tteetie0  tti^mtk 

Venire  lbs  S^ol^  Hestooot. 

imyrtntet  at  Eonlion  lbs  SiBsUsam  ^n^Mh 

9P^t  e^^0  lifftrUe  j^otft  0preli  tti»  tDfttg^^ 
9ttti  ftotn  fax  of  l^atl^e  toitett  flpgl^^ 

^ti  tol^it)^  rneone  tuas  I19  no  lelirin00 
®n  fiougl^  ot  Inrauntti  tj^to  tiitHe  iooUi  ligj^t; 
CTiU  on  t^e  tO0e^  tiot)^  t^  anH  tol^igl^t^ 

S^  li0)^tet|^  not»  mo0te  lobinglie^ 

sum  t^erto  mo0te  tie|^obtnglie« 

die  montj^  eniming  next  to  ^une^ 
CUto  titeUe  t^to  flotmre  for  pert^e  HotQ  uOUp 

lU|off0in0lie  fiim  0eMe  to  prune^ 
iQe  tott0et1^  tspelie  to  atoafte 
ttpon  t9i0  pert^e  to  t|^o0e  tii0  make: 

CondnQring  0tra9g|^^  for  tffpe  rigj^  te0t^ 

3n  t9e  Uon0  tiotore  to  IrtUie  j^te  ne0t 
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A    BALLAD 

SPECIFYING  PARTLY  THE  MANNER,  PARTLY  THE  MATTER 

[IN^THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  MEETING  AND  LIKE  MARRIAGE, 

BETWEEN  OUR  SOVEREIGN  LORD  AND  OUR 

SOVEREIGN  LADY,   THE  KING'S 

AND  QUEEN'S  HIGHNESS. 

Penned  by  John  Heywood. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  William  Ryddell. 

The  eagle's  bird  hath  spread  his  wings, 
And  from  afar  off  hath  taken  flight, 

In  which  mean  way  by  no  leverings 

On  bough  or  branch  this  bird  would  light ; 
Till  on  the  rose,  both  red  and  white, 

He  lighteth  now  most  lovingly, 

And  thereto  most  behoovingly. 

The  month  ensuing  next  to  June, 

This  bird  this  flower  for  perch  doth  take, 

Rejoicingly  himself  to  prune, 
He  rouseth  ripely  to  awake 
Upon  this  perch  to  those  his  make  [mate]  : 

Concluding  straight,  for  ripe  right  rest, 

In  the  lion's  bower  to  build  his  nest. 
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A  frftHe^  A  tieaet^  to  maHu  to  t^ooi^e^ 
Jtomeli^^  t^t  tieaurte  moet  fUtiott0^ 

It  map  went  0ttrauti0et  atUv  00  it  Hoow^ 
sum  to  t^to  frftHe  in|ittiott0 ; 
it  0eeitit|^e  a  taw  rtg^t  atrUm0 

So  mabe  (on0trttetioti  tn  0ut9e  0en0> 

90  map  0tatave  foir  t$i0  Ut90  itttna* 


18ut  marftf » t9f0  lion  00 119  nanie> 
^0  properlie  a  lamti  t^a009ne^ 

^  lion  taitttp  a  lion  tame> 
£io  tampmt  lion  ma0tttl9ne> 
Ctie  lamfiUite  lion  Ceminpne^ 

2l29|^O0e  miUre  mettte  propettie  aleurtl^ 

dli0  tiitHe  to  ligj^f  anH  l^im  a00etttt|K 


die  egle0  Utiles  t|^e  egle0  tptt, 

ftU  ot^er  tiitli0  Cor  0ttmiountingt 
die  erottniOr  lion  motrfietj^  fesre^ 

Ctoune  unto  eroune  t|^  WrUe  Hotj^  tiring; 

A  Queenlie  qpteene^  a  binglie  bing« 
d^0  Iptie  to  Iffbe  l^ete  martej^H  i0— 
aSBI^ot  matel^e  mas  matc)^  more  m$u  i^m  t|i0  7 
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A  bird,  a  beast,  to  make  to  choose, 
Namely,  the  beast  most  furious, 

It  may  seem  strange,  and  so  it  does. 
And  to  this  bird  injurious  ; 
It  seemeth  a  case  right  curious 

To  make  construction  in  such  sense, 

As  may  stand  for  this  bird's  defence. 


But  mark,  this  lion  so  by  name. 
Is  properiy  a  lamb  to  assign. 

No  lion  wild,  a  lion  tame. 
No  rampant  lion  masculine. 
The  lamb-like  lion  feminine, 

Whose  mild  meek  property  allureth 

This  bird  to  light,  and  him  assureth. 


The  eagle  s  bird,  the  eagle's  eyre. 

All  other  birds  far  surmounting, 
The  crowned  lion  matcheth  fair, 

Crown  unto  crown  this  bird  doth  bring ; 

A  queenly  queen,  a  kingly  king. 
Thus  like  to  like  here  matched  is — 
What  match  may  match  more  meet  than  this  ? 
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S^o  mtttt  a  nrntt^e  in  patmtagtf 
S^omttttamatt^tinliitniUp 

S^o  mtttt  a  nmtcfie  in  pattrotiage> 
^0  iti^ete  matcfie  in  tonignitt^ 
^0  matt^t  ftom  oU  molignittt 

90  (t|^anb0  to  <Qioli  gpbot  for  t^t  Mm$) 


dli0  mttttt^tt  matttft,  at  fttM  meeting^ 
^n  t^tpt  aptoOtt  togitl^er  tuttt, 

ilottli^^  lobeli^^  IpttU  gretting^ 
in  tOft  to  otl^er  HiH  00  apptttt, 
Ctiat  Ioofter0  on^  ol  niu0t  graunt  tlttttf 

dieite  U0aige  of  mOft  ^mapnt  ttat^t, 

90  oU  migl^t  letntp  fntt  non^  (oulQ  tta^t^ 


diout  in  (onjosning  of  t^tM  tlBapntp 
S^nt^t  Mcxa  0olanpne  0olempnit^^ 

S^ntift  Uxt  in  f^a0te  to  entertat^t 
Snt^t  notable  nobilite> 
^utfie  pnottt  tmit^  0ut|i  ttontettf 

^ut|^  |os>  all  t^Mt  to  plat  in  plot^ 

piat  tj^em  ttij^o  (an>  for  S  can  not. 
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So  meet  a  match  in  parentage, 

So  meet  a  match  in  dignity, 
So  meet  a  match  in  patronage, 

So  meet  match  in  benignity, 

So  matched  from  all  malignity. 
As  (thanks  to  God  g^ven  for  the  same)  [report]. 
Seldom  hath  been  seen;    thus  saith  the  fame 


This  meet-met  match,  at  first  meeting, 
In  their  approach  together  near, 

Lowly,  lovely,  lively  greeting, 
In  each  to  other  did  so  appear. 
That  lookers  on,  all  must  grant  clear, 

Their  usage  of  such  humane  reach, 

As  all  might  learn,  but  none  could  teadi. 


Thou,  in  conjoining  of  these  twain^ 
Such  sacred  solemn  solemnity, 

Such  fare  in  feast  to  entertain, 
Such  notable  nobility 
Such  honour  with  such  honesty, 

Such  joy,  all  these  to  plat  in  plot, 

Plat  them  who  can,  for  I  cannot 

B  2 
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'But  ttett  om  litjsmie  yresOttttt^ 
JUnnttre  00  greote  in  place  00  (niuill» 

jUdoiu*  «o  numitt  00  HUEermt, 
^doHenlfemet;  0oagre^aU» 
SlSSitJUottt  o«Een09lie  tuodire  let  ftiU ; 

Sba»t  9t^iamamtp  Unc  ttf^ome  m  «tet» 

Ao  one  0i0|pt  tHere,  l^&e  t^to  to  get 


Co  09010  eSett  00  aiii0e  attotlftti, 
4Por  t^ot  tj^es  UmHltite  He  eoiianrtie» 

ime  Iamb  oC  lamlMf*  tj^e  loxtr  of  lotHeo ; 

net  tt0  it^lbe  latiilu0,  m  mmn  accorlre*, 
i)tO0t  meftelie  t^aiOie  in  twmltle  lgD90e* 
910  tmmWe  9avt  nuis  moot  lieD90e. 


WX^i^t  t|ianit0  fnu  gptien  moot  tftttxaouOitf 
9[o  ptaptv  foU  toe  on  omr  fcnee0e» 

iriKit  it  mas  iS^  tlttt  ttovO  on  tie 
3n  tftim  axm  tDeltH  to  9ro09er  t^w* 
90  fttitD  for  tHeiv  moete  9<0!l  lrogree0e : 

mm  tlHit  oU  toe»  tieir  0Uli)ett0>  nuts 

indent  ann  tueir  UAiwtf  lone  «iai  0^09. 
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But  here  one  dainty  president, 
Number  so  great  in  place  so  small 

Nations  so  many,  so  different, 
So  suddenly  met ;  so  agreed  all, 
Without  offensive  word  let  fall ; 

Save  sight  of  twain,  for  whom  all  met, 

No  one  sight  there,  like  this  to  get 


This  lamb-like  lion  and  lamb-like  bird, 
To  show  effect  as  cause  affords, 

For  that  they  lamb-like  be  concurr'd, 
The  lamb  of  lambs,  the  lord  of  lords  ; 
Let  us  like  lambs,  as  most  accords. 

Most  meekly  thank  in  humble  wise. 

As  himible  heart  may  most  devise 


Which  thanks  full  given  most  diankfully, 
To  prayer  fall  we  on  our  knees, 

That  it  may  like  that  Lord  on  high 
In  health  and  wealth  4o  prosper  these; 
As  faith  for  their  most  high  degrees  : 

And  that  all  we,  their  subjects,  may 

Them  and  their  laws  love  and  obey. 
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9tili  tjNit  liettDeiie  t||^i9e  tUMpnt  atiH  oti^^ 
die  t|^e  aidr  one^  one  once  to  witSft^ 

in  one  to  knit  U0  etietie^one^ 
9niy  to  t^at  one  0ttc)^  mo  At  enlie> 
90  |^i0  t»iU  onlff  0l^aU  extenUe^ 

<9rattntet|^i0^gooir<9olif!  aiming  t^te  grote^ 

CTo  nmite  U0  meete  to  oWasne  t^to  eai0e« 


SSBj^ot  Iffte  i0  tie0t  7   dl^  neUff  to  fitU  of  moe  anH  atne^ 
dl^  tvelt^ff  fitU  of  lnraADle0  onH  fittaireU0  of  t^e  latne; 
CTo  tie  A  mors  A  man  l^om  nrne)^  art  tj^ou  Hegutt^^ 
Veiling  t^ff  te0t  I19  tar&ing  0tiU  for  |^on0|^oUit  tnif » 

anHtHOlri 
CTo  tai  itU^a  toffle  to  grace  a  greUp  gaine> 
Ann  0uc)^  M  gotten  to  t»it|^  imdirginganlilDitQ  paine* 
A  0|pret]Ai  tn^fe  tiringe0  nefiate^— tniue  not  anli  neiter 

tiptoe; 
e^ttliren  are  cj^nrge^— c|iame00^  t^e  greate0t  lack 

oltae; 
l^otttl^  t»itle0e  to  ann  fra^le^  age  tMUp  axOi  forlome ; 
C^cn  tie0t  tt^to  to  Use  lietime»  or  neuer  to  lie  tiome* 
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And  that  between  these  twain  and  one, 
The  three  and  one,  one  once  to  send. 

In  one  to  knit  us  everyone, 
And  to  that  one  such  more  at  end, 
As  his  will  only  shall  extend. 

Grant  this,  good  God  !  adding  thy  grace, 

To  make  us  meet  to  obtain  this  case. 


A    BALLAD. 

What  life  is  best  ?     The  needy  is  full  of  woe  and 

awe. 
The  wealthy  full  of  brawls  and  quarrels  of  the  law ; 
To  be  a  married  man  how  much  art  thou  beguiled, 
I  Seeking  thy  rest  by  carking  still  for  household,  wife, 

and  child ! 

To  till  it  is  a  toil  to  grace  a  greedy  gain. 

And  such  as  gotten  is  with  drudging  and  with  pain. 

A  shrewd  wife  brings  debate, — ^wive  not  and  never 

thrive ; 
Children   are  charge, — childless,  the   greatest  lack 

alive; 

Youth  witless  is  and  frail,  age  sickly  and  forlorn  ; 

Then  best  it  is  to  die  betime,  or  never  to  be  bom. 
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^  Suppoiseti  Eament, 

1$S  <9atmtur,  i$f0;)o])  of  a2Sitic|ie0ttr. 

irnesr  ifOfttt,  in  eHecte,  mp  l^fe  inoUie  fmiat ; 
Ctiesr  tiiorli(0  Ho  vteUvUe  m^  iplisnge  to  txa»t ; 
C!iei^  H^nt  S  tfteht  tiot»  tH^^r  tDorHes  li^nge  «ntt|ie» 
i  Hr Ae  atilMr^arlie  in  nuiner  m  moOit, 

m9  IVft  in  Imt  to9U>  I  ^Unu  m  ligtit> 
Ctieii  09ttm<  S  in  gooHHee  or  Isbpnge  IMsglit ; 
JSmtum  matters  am  itateo  nougj^t  moto^^  at  all, 
SllttUie  txmmt  axOf  \M9m  tDorlr<0  |^i0  touragt  anpall  ? 

Jlot  man  unto  man,  tan  tj^tatm,  I  tDOte> 
more  8reeDott0  tfMit  lveat|i>  m  tunvpUt  lote : 
Ann  He  it  tHat  HeatH  Its  etntmtt  of  man 
2  0ttflre>  anil  t^at  toeU  en^e  S  can, 

motat  (fi^Uie  S  regarHe  t|ii0  transstorie  state, 
negarHe  anil  tUpnite  on,  liotli  earls  ann  late, 
I  mu«te  a  nelne  ipfe,  ttiat  eDer  0|^aU  laste, 
^ui^ecte  to  no  lieatQ*  no  0sctiene00e,  no  tDa0te. 

^an  toelcome  lie  lieatj^,  tfre  entree  of  ipf^, 
Ann  neloe  to  t^e  tDorlHre,  tfie  stage  of  aU  atxpu ; 
Utftt  lO0t  in  tuts  t990e,  relebstn  agapne, 
4For  eber  in  Utf»»t,  to  l^toe  tDittiout  papne. 
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A   SUPPOSED  LAMENT, 

By  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


Their  deeds,  in  effect,  my  life  would  have  ; 
Their  words  do  pretend  my  living  to  crave ; 
Their  deeds  I  dread  not,  their  words  being  such, 
I  dread  and  regard  in  manner  as  much. 

My  life  is  but  vile,  I  esteem  as  light. 
Then  should  I  in  goods  or  living  delight; 
Whom  matters  and  deeds  nought  moveth  at  all. 
Should  wind  and  vain  words  his  courage  appal  ? 

Not  man  unto  man,  can  threaten,  I  wot. 
More  grievous  than  death,  the  horrible  lot : 
And  be  it  that  death  by  sentence  of  man 
I  suffer,  and  that  well  suffer  I  can. 

What  should  I  regard  this  transitory  state. 
Regard  and  think  on,  both  early  and  late. 
I  must  a  new  life,  that  ever  shall  last. 
Subject  to  no  death,  no  sickness,  no  waste. 

Then  welcome  be  death,  the  entry  of  life. 
And  adieu  to  the  world,  the  stage  of  all  strife  ; 
Life  lost  in  this  wise,  relieveth  again, 
For  ever  in  bliss,  to  live  without  pain. 
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4Ftoiii  ttentt  avOi  tttxtinf  mp  (omfott  avOi  0tape 
Vitpo^a  i  9ato>  t|Mt  caniturt  Heea^e ; 
OoDf  graunt  me  0ttd^e  lowtf  t^at  tapwttf  t^to  ga^n^ ; 
<ffir0li  graunt  me  t^at  Heatft^  ^ut^e  Ipfe  to  tetasne^ 

in  meant  tpme  anil  0pare>  Mtft  ptoperlp  tj^to 
I  maff^  anH  in  plate— liana  0alu0  j^ominto* 


^  ^ttott  ttpon,  or  iO^epUtation 
to  ti^e  same. 

I^ottt  li^e0  in  ttttttp  t^at  maire  ^onr  iptt  Inrakie^ 
IQatl^  (au0eli  sour  tDorlie0  t^e  tntt)^  to  Heprakie ; 
¥ottt  Heller  vt  forget  not»  sour  tnorHed  bepinge  m^p 
!?ott  mrptoe  on  anil  Hr^e  not»  all  men  ee  to  moe^e* 

¥our  l^fe  l^atQ  tien  letoire^  ttiiel^e  pt  ecrtteme  Isgj^t^ 
et  force  to  leatie  gooime00>  no  tj^anfte  to  gupgl^t ; 
Cj^oug^e  matter0  anH  lielie0  nougj^t  motoe  pou  at  all^ 
met  OoH  anH  U»  ttireate0  pour  0totDtene0  appall* 
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From  hence  and  herein,  my  comfort  and  stay 
Reposed  I  have,  that  cannot  decay ; 
God  grant  me  such  loss,  that  raiseth  this  gain  : 
God  grant  me  that  death,  such  life  to  retain. 

In  mean  time  and  space,  say  properly  this 
I  may,  and  in  place — vana  sains  haminis. 

Stephen  Wynton. 


A  RETORT  UPON, 

OR 

REPLICATION    TO   THE  SAME. 

Your  deeds  in  effect,  that  made  your  life  brave. 
Hath  caused  your  words  the  truth  to  deprave  ; 
Your  deeds  ye  forget  not,  your  words  being  such, 
You  drive  on  and  dread  not,  all  men  see  too  much. 

Your  life  hath  been  lewd,  which  ye  esteem  light. 
Of  force  to  leave  goods,  no  thank  to  go  quite  ; 
Though  matters  and  deeds  nought  move  you  at  all, 
Let  God  and  his  threats  your  stoutness  appal. 
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Jfm  man  unto  man  ran  mmglit  t^^rrate^  se  ttiote^ 

IBreUe  tfien  pont  Iie0ei:te0t  anh  fdame  se  ntf  mam 

amnOJet  anh  rnmite  pimr  0toliottme  ecrtote^ 
sn^t  trutSt  l^otl^  neart  trselTt  Imt  almintte  to  lotr ; 
3  yatame  moirte  poP900||tt  ftom  ffftirte  to  t|it  lairte^ 
90  tnsuitu  a0  tajitxitf  tul^itfi  toante  tnorfcetii  \MiAt. 

S  Hottlite  tj^e  tnelcome  of  Utatfi  to  t|iat  it^^ 
Vla0eli  tor  po9t^0  pag(ante0t  in  0ta0e  of  mocfie  0trpt^: 
iilKe  lO0t  in  t9i0  tiiS0t>  reletogtli  ogasne^ 
90  l^e  tliat  ttom  Uj^mt  r^ttttmetli  to  papne^ 

4Ftom  l^ente  antt  |^n:ein»  pour  tomfOrte  and  0ta9e 
Ilepo0eli  sou  l^ato^  tnl^icfie  neHra  mtt0te  Hecate ; 
if  <ifirOli  for  t|ii0  lo00e  Ho  graunt  pe  Hetoe  gapne* 
Ooir  0|i9nie  se  ftom  ireatu^  mt^t  l\^  to  retapne. 

^n  m^ane  antt  0pate  onr  prapar  i0  t9i0^ 
90  toe  mape  in  ptate^  OoH  toume  to  W* 
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For  man  unto  man  cannot  threat,  ye  wot, 
More  grievous  than  death,  that  horrible  lot : 
But  if  ye  have  death,  that  justice  give  can, 
Dread  then  your  deserts,  and  blame  ye  not  man. 

Amend,  and  repent  your  stubborn  estate. 
That  truth  hath  near  tried,  but  almost  too  late ; 
A  pattern  most  popish,  from  first  to  the  last. 
As  wilful  as  witty,  which  want  worketh  waste. 

I  doubt  the  welcome  of  death  to  that  life. 
Placed  for  Pope's  pageants,  in  stage  of  much  strife  : 
Life  lost  in  this  wise,  reliveth  again, 
As  he  that  from  bliss  retumeth  to  pain. 

From  hence  and  herein,  your  comfort  and  stay 
Reposed  you  have,  which  needs  must  decay  ; 
If  God  for  this  loss  do  grant  ye  due  gain, 
God  shield  ye  from  death,  such  life  to  retain. 

In  mean  and  space  our  prayer  is  this, 
As  we  may  in  place,  God  turn  to  his. 

H.  S. 
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impnntiti  at  iMdm  in  :fU$UsS)UfU  Its  ^l^o*  Voto^n. 
(ttitrn  inctbtUgio  air  tmytinmtlrttm  soltttn. 


®|^»  tMltatit  itilM]][er0>  gtOltmap  gait* 
WSS^Of  tsit^  50111:  comptttMt  ttmqjatcingt  t^  route* 

®a0Ul0  or  tot0'r0»  oil  uttaOtpnBt  in  pern  \xtaitf 
9e  ta!kt»  conlroUing  oil  ttmttt  nuwt  (rtoitte, 
9et  IMD' it  notii  ttttu  goOlK  to  loofte  otumte : 

S^corHorotii  coetd  to  tioto  let  aloiw> 

^tnli  to&e  l^cariKirotD  UMm^nge  ekvricj^one. 

IS9  S<Ar](orolD  aufUlf  not  ^corlunrotD* 
g)  onds  nuotu— tntt  furtlier  ttnUerdtanltt 

<i?c|^  IM)wtu*  <^(  90U1,  or  ot|er  ^oiritoroto 
Cliat  our  goon  itpng  ontt  <!$tume  Ho  9oUi<  in  Honftt: 
90  Helve  oli^ienee  MnHet^  tt0  in  lunilie. 

W^tix  S^cortiorotD  taattia  to  let  alone 

Ann  to&e  l^carHorotD  UMm^ng  eberptlione. 
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A   BRIEF   BALLAD 

TOUCHING  THE  TRAITOROUS  TAKING  OF  SCARBOROUGH 

CASTLE. 

Imprinted  at  London  in  Fleet  Street  by  Tha  PowcU. 

Own  privUegio  ad  vmprimendwn  whim. 


Oh,  valiant  invaders,  gallandy  gay. 
Who,  with  your  compeers,  conquering  the  route, 

Castles  or  towers,  all  standing  in  your  way. 
Ye  take,  controlling  all  estates  most  stout. 
Yet  had  it  now  been  good  to  look  about : 

Scarborough  castle  to  have  let  alone. 

And  take  Scarborough  warning  everyone. 

By  Scarborough  castle,  not  Scarborough, 
I  only  mean — but  further  understand 

Each  haven,  each  hold,  or  other  harborough 
That  our  good  King  and  Queen  do  hold  in  hand 
As  due  obedience  bindeth  us  in  band. 

Their  Scarborough  castles  to  let  alone 

And  take  Scarborough  warning  everyone 
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die  0ealer0  of  tii||i(!i  tMttU^  etonnoret 
^n  Iioofce0  of  olOtp  anH  in  our  ^900  of  itetD^ 

HaHe  aUMff  Io0t  t^tm»€tt^Mp  AiOi  t|iefr0  tlietfiDre ; 
2H1  t||i0  9t  iriH  forget  in  time  to  tieUl* 
asai^ieli  m9if^  l^atoe  torougl^t  tiotj^  sou  atm  poitr^ 
te0r1^etii 

Hettsiig  ^eartiototii  eai0tel  notn  olotie^ 

HMkv^  i^tottiototn  txwcnsng  eberpelioiie* 


dli0  ^earliorotti  eai0teU  09inplie  0ta»ttisiig 
9et  tottlH  tliat  ca0teU  0I9I9  sou  tiegsle^ 

|?e  t|^o«9lit  pt  toofce  tQe  eai0teU  at  poitr  latdisiig^ 
die  eai0t^  tafc^iig  pou^  in  tl^e  0elf  tn^ffle : 
&^t  0tone  tuftliin  t^  ta^UU  UMll  HiDr  0m9let 

d^at  ^raiiiorotQ  eai0tdl  ^e  let  not  alone^ 

Ann  toofce  ^totliorotn  tnatnsng  e)ierpr1^one« 


9ottr  imttpng  nolo  in  ttte  ptrnt  np\^Uii^t  iKtamtt 
Vt^ttt  nuOie  sou  0ee  (a»tfi  Ipfce  enongj^  to  feele) 

9  fetn  fal0e  tra9tottr0  tan  not  tiisnne  a  teame ; 
<9ooir  0ttlif  ette0  fie^  anH  mill  fie^  tretii  a0  0teele 
QTo  0tanlir  tnit|^  son^  t^t  enOre  tliep  l^ite  no  ireele^ 

^eardorotii  ea0tel0  tliep  can  lette  alone^ 

Ann  ta&e  S^tatimcotB  tnaxnvmi^  etorpel^one* 
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The  scalers  of  which  casdes  evermore, 
In  books  of  old,  and  in  our  eyes  of  new, 

Have  always  lost  themselves,  and  theirs  therefore ; 
All  this  ye  did  forget  in  time  to  view. 
Which  might  have  wrought  both  you  and  yours 
t'  eschew 

Letting  Scarborough  castle  now  alone, 

Taking  Scarborough  warning  everyone. 


This  Scarborough  castle  simply  standing 
Yet  could  that  castle  slyly  you  beguile. 

Ye  thought  ye  took  the  castle  at  your  landing. 
The  castle  taking  you,  in  the  self  while  : 
Each  stone  within  the  castle  wall  did  smile, 

That  Scarborough  castle  ye  let  not  alone, 

And  took  Scarborough  warning  everyone. 


Your  putting  now  in  use  your  devilish  dream. 
Hath  made  you  see  (and  like  enough  to  feel) 

A  few  false  traitors  cannot  win  a  ream  [realm]  ; 
Good  subjects  be,  and  will  be,  true  as  steel 
To  stand  with  you,  the  end  they  like  no  deal. 

Scarborough  castles  they  can  let  alone. 

And  take  Scarborough  warnings  everyone. 
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W^tp    fttiDtn    <9oir0    lokD— tolies   t^tix  Uwng  atm 
<!|tteetie; 
Jlot  taftt  ftom  t|iem>  fmt  fcepe  for  t^tm  tt^tix  ottme 
9siir  gete  to  tfiem^  tnlien  0ur1^  tra9tottr0  axt  went 

90  9t  are  tiotiit  to  firsiigt  all  otortj^otime* 
Cftes  tooorite  poitr  o)inrt|^roto>    ftp  <9O)r0  potner 

grotDti^t 
<Koir  0ait9— let  ^eartiorotn  ta0tell  alone^ 
Cake  ^rarlioroto  tnamsiig  eterscftone* 


Co  late  for  ptm,  atiDf  iti  time  for  t^t  re0t 
<!K  sour  tiio0t  trai;torott0  0ect  (if  atip  fiee) 

9oit  all  are  0peetatle0  at  full  t»ittie0t^ 
910  otfier  meare  to  sou— trea0on  to  flee^ 
aoi^itfi  in  von  pa0t^  set  mas  t^e  re0t  of  see 

die  0aili  S^tarliorotii  (a0teU0  let  alotie^ 

StiHf  tafce  S^rliorotn  laamsiig0  etorsefione. 


C9i0  temte^  Seartiorotn  boamsngt  greto  (0Oiiie  0as) 
Up  Iia0t9  l^angsiig^  for  ranfc  roWnrt?  t|^eare« 

2ISBII0  tl^at  baa0  inet>  fmt  0U0pect  in  tHat  boas^ 
^treigl^t  baa0  ^t  trtt0t  ttp^  iDj^teber  |^e  tiieare* 
Jmftttnpimp  t9ee)ie0  tl^stibpng  gooH  to  fortieare 

Starborotii  rofibsng  t^tp  let  tl^at  alone 

ma  toofce  S^wftoroto  toamsng  eberseftone* 
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They  know  God's  law — ^to  obey  their   King  and 
Queen ; 
Not  take  from    them,   but  keep  for  them  their 
own 
And  give  to  them,  when  such  traitors  are  seen 
As  ye  are  now,  to  bring  all  overthrown. 
They  work  your  overthrow,   by    God's    power 
grown, 
God  saith — ^let  Scarborough  castle  alone, 
Take  Scarborough  warning  everyone. 

Too  late  for  you,  and  in  time  for  the  rest 
Of  your  most  traitorous  sect  (if  any  be) 

You  all  are  spectacles  at  full  witness'd. 
As  other  were  to  you — treason  to  flee. 
Which  in  you  pass'd,  yet  may  the  rest  of  ye 

The  said  Scarborough  castles  let  alone, 

And  take  Scarborough  warnings  everyone. 

This  term,  Scarborough  warning,  grew  (some  say) 
By  hasty  hanging,  for  rank  robbery  there. 

Who  that  was  met,  but  suspect  in  that  way, 
Straight  was  he  truss'd  up,  whatever  he  were. 
Whereupon,  thieves  thinking  good  to  forbear 

Scarborough  robbing  they  let  that  alone 

And  took  Scarborough  warning  everyone. 

c  2 
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a  ttttnU^  iC  ®nr  VadDUite^ 


iSs  tliett  to  u&e  ttM9,  totime#  ea0teU^  a»it^«g> 
SlEHKtt  ftMiAoMioftlmigviiff  ttaimti^  t^pioi 

WUaxt  sour  0^Uie0  ^tttin  juligeo  copitaPUl^. 

I  tSiifee  90ttr  juagtmeniig  mr  t|Me  ioaoriM  tmntf 
(an, 
S^MTiMnrotitttBlisiig  tt^let^  iiot.«loiie^ 
S^earlNnrotn  l^angciig  Heiaietkie  etorsefioti^*. 

8l89e  tnom  to  <iKoli  ti^  ffoitt  atm  ol  ot  sokp^ 
IQali  teen  eoti0fiieteirt  00  toel  m  pe  ftnetn 

die  etdi  of  an  iraiKotie^  00  pou  0er  it  notD^ 
Hong  to  l^atie  IftoH^  hAnif^  nubittttn  tretp^ 
91a0 !  ffoitr  lo00e  tue  not  te)o90e^  ftitt  titt)^ 

dat  i^tatiiorotn  ea0teU  pr  leetrnot  alone^ 

Slnli  tooft  ^tatdototo  tnantpng  ekiei'gieQoiie* 

Co  erafit0  tQat  elier  tQrstie^  tD90e  men  etoer  eleaHe^ 
Co  eraft0  t^at  0eeiar  tnfien  tQrslie,  tD90e  men  0eeiar 
tofienflee* 
cue  era(t0  tl^  netm^tlrt^a  fdoIexanOMrnrtt 
C9i0  t|riftle0  crafty  (r«(tr  t^en  elere  leMr  tw^ 
®ne  eoip  one  ftpnge^  one  Queene^  0ertie  ftanfteant 
ftee» 
CEIieit  S^rliototn  ea0teU  let  italone* 
WMu  toe  S^tartiototii  tmnmtagt  ebetiefimie. 
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If  robbing  in  that  way,  bred  hanging  so, 
By  theft  to  take  way,  town,  castle,  and  so, 

What  Scarborough  hanging  craveth  this,  lo ! 
Were  y<xirselves  herein  judges  capital, 
I  think  your  judgments  on  these  words  must  fall, 

Scarborough  robbing  who  letteth  not  alone, 

Scarborough  hanging  deserve  everyone. 


We  would  to  God  that  you,  and  all  of  you, 
Had  been  considered,  as  well  as  ye  knew 

The  end  of  all  traitory,  as  you  see  it  now. 
Long  to  have  lived,  loving  subjects  true, 
Alas !  your  loss  we  not  rejoice,  but  rue, 

That  Scarborough  castle  ye  let  not  alone. 

And  took  Scarborough  warning  everyone. 


To  crafts  that  ever  thrive,  wise  men  ever  cleave, 
To  crafts  that  seeled  when  thrive,    wise  men 
seeled  when  flee 
The  crafts  that  never  thrive  a  fool  can  learn  to  leare. 
This  thriftless  crafty  craft  then  dear  leave  we. 
One  God,  one  king,  one  queen,  serve  frank  and 
free. 
Their  Scarborough  castle  let  it  alone. 
Take  we  Scarborough  warning  everyone. 
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®itr  0Ok)erai0iu  Sovli  and  ctoDeroigne  Ions  <u>t|, 
Soiifllie  t»e  mac  Sotlit^  CM  tl^ir  inroeperttee 

VtM^^ing  ^im  tintt»Mtt  nolo  gotli» 
mat  to  tj^to  Hait  9at9  0oiu»  ttiat  tt  mas  tie< 
OonttottA  «o>  to  twrpttnitet : 

mu  Itttsng  tlin^  l^vlunroto  ca^mie  aUme, 

etAnnfs  Sitaxiuam  Hwunifnge  eDerstJUotw. 

iFfnto. 
(moil  ^.  f!}<t^¥0O®<!ND. 


®f  l!i::tti£(t  anil  ^tial. 

SiPilo  tvtt0t0  futott  9e  triee  mas  sooiu  tito  tnttft  tn»nt* 
8K^o  tries  Utote  9t  tttt0t0  OotH  00  l^to  tort  pveiKiit ; 
tnitt0  tvtt0t  map  not  tie  catt«e  of  txim»  t^tvif  m  0ee> 
Sttt  trtoll  nrast  tie  cauae  of  tnttft  in  tOt  Hegree. 
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Our  sovereign  Lord  and  sovereign  lady  both, 
Laud  we  our  Lord,  for  their  prosperity 

Beseeching  him  for  it,  as  it  now  goeth. 
And  to  this  day  hath  gone,  that  it  may  be 
Continued  so,  in  perpetuity  : 

We  letting  their  Scarborough  castles  alone, 

Taking  Scarborough  warnings  everyone. 

Finis. 

Quod],  Heywood. 


OF  TRUST  AND  TRIAL. 

Who  trusts  before  he  tries  may  soon  his  trust  repent, 
Who  tries  before  he  trusts  doth  so  his  care  prevent ; 
Thus  trust  may  not  be  cause  of  trial,  then,  we  see, 
But  trial  must  be  cause  of  trust  in  each  degree. 

B.  G. 
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Hoe  tere  tfte  ptaxltf 

WOtom  Q&olf  atm  man  mrtfi  loue : 
Hoe  ^t  on  eortl^ 

die  onels  crtorte  of  ligj^ : 
Hot  l^ere  tfie  Qiteene^ 

SSBI^om  no  mM^ap  tan  nunat 
Co  cfiAttnge  Iftt  mpvSH 

tffwtx  \)tttutB  t^ittlftlitf^ 
Hoe  l^ere  tt^t  lieart 

diat  00  ^at^  fttmmlfj&aip 
m^stp  for  IKT  lOltff 

ame  ftele  not  of  |^i0  ton : 
Ito^AS  for  1^  liealtl^ 

^ne!i  00  gooH  0ttliiecte0i  liee : 
<S>|  I9rintet9  IB«me» 

inere  i0  none  lifce  to  tj^e ! 
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LINES 

UNDERNEATH   A  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 


Lo  here  the  pearl 

Whom  God  and  man  doth  love : 
Lo  here  on  earth 

The  only  star  of  light : 
Lo  here  the  queen, 

Whom  no  mishap  can  move 
To  change  her  mind 

From  virtue's  chief  delight ! 
Lo  here  the  heart 

That  so  hath  honoured  God, 
That,  for  her  love. 

We  feel  not  of  his  rod  : 
Pray  for  her  health. 

Such  as  good  subjects  be : 
Oh  Princely  Dame, 

There  is  none  like  to  thee ! 
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^  KeiDe  Sette  of  ifriars;,  talleb 


diede  tietoe  ftt^'^t  tomt  ^fftiax^,  tting  0tiroiig  kip  of 
late, 
Bot  notne  tnitliin  ^tdnnarpe  fceep^  tlieir  abttiiitge^ 
^eUttritiffe  mutltt  people  to  t^eir  iramtieli  e^tate^ 
iSff  tfieir  netne  fal0e  fotttme  irottrtne  tfie  <ifirO0pel 
Hetttiiiige ; 
^ffitige  atm  offirmitige^  toliieli  to  no  netue  fai0e 
tttiiiige^ 
Cliat  all  0tte|ie  a0  Hoe  tfie  9ope0  Hottrine  Irt0pi0e> 
90  iramtieH  0Ottle0  to  l^ell  iittt0t  fie  rttiiiige ; 
iFor  t^tp  iroe  totmemne  tSem  tnitfi  t|ieir  netne  founU 

lie0« 
c:|ie0e  fie  t^t  efiiUiten  of  tj^e  tuotlHe  totttiteir  tiii0e> 
a29|^O0e  tntoeirome  i0  foils  to  <ifirOir  anH  ^i^  elect ; 
iSttt  let  ^tHan  tuorfce  all  tj^at  |^e  can  Ireiti0e> 
<9oir  it  10  alone  t»||ie|i  tHe  <ffifO0pel  Hoetfi  protect* 
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A   NEW  SECT  OF  FRIARS, 
CALLED   CAPUCHINS. 


These  new  fresh-come  friars,  being  sprung  up  of 
late, 

Do  now  within  Antwerp  keep  their  abiding, 
Seducing  much  people  to  their  damned  estate, 

By  their  new    false-found   doctrine   the    Gospel 
deriding ; 
Saying  and  affirming,  which  is  no  new  false  tiding, 

That  all  such  as  do  the  Pope's  doctrine  despise. 
As  damned  souls  to  hell  must  be  riding ; 
For  they  do  condemn  them  with  their  new-found 

lies. 
These  be  the  children  of  the  world  counted  wise. 

Whose  wisdom  is  folly  to  God  and  his  elect ; 
But  let  Satan  work  all  that  he  can  devise, 

God  it  is  alone  which  the  Gospel  doth  protect 
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THE  CUNNING  NORTHERN 
BEGGAR.* 

Who  all  the  by-standers  doth  earnestly  pray 
To  bestow  a  penny  upon  him  to-day. 

To  THE  Tune  of  Tom  of  Bedlam. 


I  am  a  lusty  beggar, 

And  live  by  others  giving ; 

I  scorn  to  work, 

But  by  the  highway  lurk. 
And  beg  to  get  my  living  : 

♦  The  *'  Roxbuighe  Ballads"  in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  i,  No.  42-3. 
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ril  i'the  wind  and  weather, 
And  wear  all  ragged  garments  ; 
Yet,  though  I'm  bare, 
Tm  free  from  care,— 
A  fig  for  high  preferments ! 
Far  still  will  I  cry  "  Good  your  worships  good  sir^ 
Bestow  one  poor  denih'y  sir, 
Which,  when  I  have  got, 
At  the  Pipe  and  Pot, 
I  soon  will  it  cashier,  sir 

I  have  my  shifts  about  me, 
(Like  Proteus  often  changing,) 
My  shape  when  I  will, 
I  alter  still. 
About  the  Country  ranging  : 
As  soon  as  I  a  coach  see. 
Or  gallants  by  come  riding, 
I  take  my  crutch. 
And  rouse  from  my  couch, 
Whereas  I  lay  abiding. 
And  still  do  I  cry,  &a 

Now,  like  a  wandering  soldier, 
(That  has  i'th  wars  been  maimed 

With  the  shot  of  a  gun,) 

To  Gallants  I  run. 
And  beg,  "  Sir,  help  the  lamed  ! 
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I  am  a  poor  old  Soldier, 

And  better  times  once  viewed, 
Though  bare  now  I  go. 
Yet  many  a  foe 
By  me  hath  been  subdued." 
And  therefore  I  cry,  &c, 


Although  I  ne'er  was  further 

Than  Kentish  street  in  Southwark, 
Nor  ere  did  see 
A  battery 
Made  against  any  bulwark  ; 
But  with  my  Trulls  and  Doxies, 
Lay  in  some  comer  lurking. 
And  ne'er  went  abroad 
But  to  beg  on  the  road, 
To  keep  myself  from  working. 
And  always  to  cry,  &c. 

Anon  I'm  like  a  sailor, 

And  wear  old  canvas  clothing : 
And  then  I  say 
"  The  Dunkirk's  away 
Took  all,  and  left  me  nothing  ; 
Six  ships  set  sail  upon  us, 
'Gainst  which  we  bravely  ventur'd, 
And  long  withstood. 
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Yet  could  do  no  good, 
Our  ship  at  length  they  enter  d. 
A7id  therefore  I  cry  "  Good  your  worship,  good  sir. 
Bestow  one  poor  denier,  sir ; 
Which  when  I've  got. 
At  the  Pipe  and  Pot, 
I  soon  will  it  cashier.  Sir 


tE^t  ^rcotiU  l^rt* 


To   THE  SAME  TUNE. 
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Sometimes  I,  like  a  cripple, 
Upon  the  ground  lie  crawling. 
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For  money  I  beg, 

As  wanting  a  leg 
To  bear  my  corpse  from  falling. 
Then  seem  I  weak  of  body, 

And  long  t'  have  been  diseased, 

I  make  complaint, 

As  ready  to  faint. 
And  of  my  griefs  increased  ; 
And  faintly  I  cry y  "  Good  your  worship^  good  Sir y 
Bestow  one  poor  denih-^  sir, 

Which  when  I've  got, 

At  the  Pipe  and  Pot 
I  soon  will  it  casheere,  sir!' 

My  flesh  I  so  can  temper 
That  it  shall  seem  to  fester, 
And  look  all  o'er 
Like  a  raw  sore. 
Whereon  I  stick  a  plaster. 
With  blood  I  daub  my  face  then. 
To  feign  the  falling  sickness, 
That  in  every  place 
They  pity  my  case, 
As  if  it  came  through  weakness 
And  then  I  do  cry,  &c. 

Then,  as  if  my  sight  I  wanted, 
A  boy  doth  walk  beside  me, 
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Or  else  I  do 
Grope  as  I  go, 
Or  have  a  dog  to  guide  me : 
And  when  Fm  thus  accounted, 
To  th'  highway  side  I  hie  me, 
And  there  I  stand. 
With  cords  in  my  hand, 
And  beg  of  all  comes  nigh  me. 
And  earnestly  cry,  "  Good  your  worshipy  good  sir, 
Bestow  one  poor  denier''  &c. 

Next,  to  some  country  fellow 
I  presently  am  turned. 
And  cry  "  Alack !" 
(With  a  child  at  my  back,) 
"  My  house  and  goods  were  burned.'* 
Then  me  my  Doxy  follows, 
Who  for  my  wife's  believed, 
And  along  we  two 
Together  go. 
With  such  mischances  grieved. 
And  still  we  do  cry,  "  Good  your  worship,''  &c. 


What,  though  I  cannot  labour. 

Shall  I  therefore  pine  with  hunger  ? 
No,  rather,  then  I 
Will  starve  where  I  lie  ! 
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ril  beg  of  the  money-monger ; 
No  other  care  shall  trouble 

My  mind,  nor  grief  disease  me ; 
Though  sometimes  the  slash 
I  get,  or  the  lash, 
'Twill  but  a  while  displease  me  : 
And  still  I  will  cry,  "  Good  your  worship,  good  sir. 
Bestow  one,''  &c. 

No  tricks  at  all  shall  escape  me, 
But  I  will  by  my  maunding, 

Get  some  relief 

To  ease  my  grief 
When  by  the  highway  standing  : 
'Tis  better  be  a  Beggar, 

And  ask  of  kind  good  fellows, 

And  honestly  have 

What  we  do  crave. 
Than  steal  and  go  to  the  gallows. 
Therefore  I'll  cry,  "  Good  your  worship,  good  sir. 
Bestow  one  poor  denier,  sir, 

Which,  when  Fve  got. 

At  the  Pipe  and  Pot 
I  soon  will  it  cashier,  sir,'' 

Finis. 

Printed  at  London  for  F.  Conies. 

[For  the  counterpart  of  this  Ballad  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  55  of  our 
Reprint  of  Harman's  **  A  Caveat  "—A  Counterfeit  Crank.— The  left  hand 
side  wood-cut  to  the  Second  Part  of  this  Ballad  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as 
that  used  for  **  A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier."  Ballad  printers  were  in  the 
habit  of  buying  up  old  wood-cuts  and  using  them  to  illustrate  any  description  of 
"ballad"  without  the  least  reference  to  the  subject. — See  also  foot-note  at 
page  31  of  **  The  Trimming  of  Thomas  Nash."] 
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A  Bill .  of  Fare  : 

For  A  Saturday  nights  Supper,  A  Sunday  morning 
Breakfast,  and  A  Munday  Dinner,  Described  in 
a  pleasant  new  merry  Ditie. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF  Cookc  LauTcll,  OR,  Muhaclmas 
Terme, 


I'le  tell  you  a  lest  which  you*!  hardly  beleeue — 
No  matter  for  that,  you  shall  heart,  right  or  wrong 
A  hungry  appetite  may  perhaps  grieue 
To  heare  such  a  Banquet  set  forth  in  a  Song  : 
He  rather  would  haue  it  then  heare  on't,  hee'l  say, 
But  I  cannot  promise  him  such  a  faire  sight ; 
All  that  I  can  doe,  is  with  words  to  display 
What  we  had  to  Supper  on  Saturday  night. 
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Imprimisy  foure  Fancies,  two  boyld,  and  two  roast, 
A  large  dish  of  Endimions  (good  for  one's  drinke). 
Six  Pelican  Chickens,  as  hote  as  a  toast, 
And  six  Birds  of  Paradise — braue  meate  I  thinke 
A  couple  of  Phoenix,  a  Cocke  and  a  Hen, 
That  late  from  Arabia  had  tane  their  flight ; 
I  thinke  such  a  Banquet  was  ne're  made  for  men. 
As  we  had  to  Supper  on  Saturday  night. 


Two  paire  of  Elephants  Pettitoes  boyld 
A  greene  Dragon  Spitchcock  (an  excellent  dish), 
One  messe  by  the  Cooke  was  like  to  be  spoiled, 
And  yet»  by  good  hap,  'twas  to  euery  one's  wish  : 
It  was  a  Rhenoceros  boyld  in  Alegant, 
To  all  who  did  taste  it  gaue  great  delight  : 
ludge  whether  we  haue  not  occasion  to  vaunt 
Of  this  our  rare  Supper  on  Saturday  night. 

A  Calues  head  was  roast  with  a  pudding  i'th'  belly 
(Of  which  all  the  women  did  heartily  feed),  * 
A  dish  of  Irish  Harts'  homes  boyld  to  a  lelly 
(Which  most  men  esteem'd  as  a  good  dish  indeed). 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  name  sowc'd  Owle 
Brought  vp  to  the  Master  o'th'  Feast,  as  his  right ; 
He  lou'd  it,  he  said,  aboue  all  other  Fowle, 
And  this  was  our  Supper  on  Saturday  night. 
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The  next  in  due  course  was  foure  golden  Horshooes^ 

Exactly  dissolued  through  a  Woodcock's  bill, 

Six  Camelions   in  greene-sawce  (Maids  commonly 

chuse 
This  dish  euery  day,  if  they  may  haue  their  will). 
The  chine  of  a  Lyon,  the  haunch  of  a  Beare, 
Well  larded  with  Brimstone  and  Quicksiluer  bright : 
ludge.  Gentlemen,  was  not  this  excellent  cheere 
That  wee  had  to  Supper  on  Saturday  night  ? 

A  whole  Horse  sowst  after  the  Russian  manner, 
Twelue  Pigs  of  a  strange  Capadocian  Bitch, 
Six  dozen  of  Estridges  rost  (which  a  Tanner 
Did  send  out  of  Asia  by  an  Old  \^'itch). 
A  Leg  of  an  Eagle  carbonadoed  (in  Snow) 
The  Pluck  of  a  Grampoise  stew'd  till  it  was  white ; 
And  thus  in  particular  I  let  you  know 
What  we  had  to  Supper  on  Saturday  night. 

Then  came  in  an  Ell  of  a  lackanapes  taile, 
Seru'd  in  vpon  Sippets  as  dainty  as  may  be  ; 
O  that  is  a  dainty,  which  rather  then  faile. 
Might  well  serue  to  feast  an  Vtopian  Lady ! 
Twelve  Maids  were  stew'd  in  the  shell  of  a  Shrimp 
And  cause  it  was  meat  that  was  held  very  light. 
They  had  for  their  Sawce  a  salt-pickled  Pimpe, 
And  this  was  our  Supper  on  Saturday  night 
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The  second  part,  To  the  same  tune. 

Two   Beares  sowst  pig  fashion,  sent  whole  to  the 

board, 
And  4  black  swans  seru'd  by  2  in  a  dish, 
With  a  Lobster  fried  in  steaks — take  my  word, 
I  know  not  well  whether  it  was  Flesh  or  Fish. 
Two  Cockatrices,  and  three  Babooncs  boyld. 
Two  dry  Salamanders,  a  very  strange  sight ; 
A  loale  of  a  Whale  soundly  buttered  and  oyl'd  ; 
And  this  was  our  Supper  on  Saturday  night. 

A  good  dish  of  Modicums,  I  know  not  what. 

In  Barbary  Vinegar  boy  I'd  very  soft ; 

I  mus  d  how  my  Hostis  became  so  huge  fat, 

I  find  'tis  with  eating  these  Modicums  oft : 

A  Grosse  of  Canary  birds,  roasted  aliue. 

That  out  of  the  dishes  (for  sport)  tooke  their  flight. 

And  euery  one  present  to  catch  them  did  striue  : 

This  was  our  rare  Supper  on  Saturday  night. 

A   shoale   of   Red-herrings   with   bels    'bout   their 

neckes. 
Which  made  such  rare  sport  that  I  saw  such  ; 
They  leaped  and  danced,  with  other  fine  tricks  ; 
A  man  may  admire  how  they  could  doe  so  much. 
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Two  Porposes,  parboird  in  May -dew  and  Roses, 
That  vnto  the  smell  yeelded  so  much  delighte, 
Some  (fearing  to  lose  them)  laid  hold  on  their  noses  : 
All  this  was  at  Supper  on  Saturday  night 

Three  dozen  of  Welsh  Ambassadors  bak't, 

Which  made  such  a  noise  it  was  heard  through  ye 

town  ; 
Some,  hearing  the  eccho,  their  foreheads  so  ak  t, 
That  many  a  smile  was  orecome  with  a  frowne  ; 
A  dish  of  Bonitoes,  or  Fish  that  can  flie, 
That  out  of  the  Indies  came  hither  by  flight ; 
To  close  vp  our  stomacks,  a  Gridiron  Pye 
We  had  to  our  Supper  on  Saturday  night 

But  what  commeth  after  must  not  be  forgotten, 
The  Fruit  and  the  Cheese,  as  they  follow  by  course, 
A  West  Indian  Cheese  (not  a  bit  of  it  rotten). 
That's  made  of  no  worse  then  the  milke  of  a  Horse  ; 
A  dish  of  Pine-apples,  two  bushels  at  least. 
An  hundred  of  Cokernuts  for  our  delight : 
The  world  may  admire  at  this  wonderful  feast 
Which  we  had  at  Supper  on  Saturday  night 

Six  Pumpians,  codled  with  exquisite  art, 
To  pleasure  the  palate  of  euery  one  there  ; 
Then  we  at  the  last  had  a  great  Cabbage  Tart  ; 
Thus  haue  I  exactly  described  our  Cheere : 
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What  all  this  amounted  to,  I  cannot  tell, 

It  cost  me  nothing — no,  faith,  not  a  mite  ; 

The  Master  o'  th'  Feast  (whom  I  know  very  well) 

Did  pay  for  this  Supper  on  Saturday  night 

Wee  rose  from  our  mirth  with  the  1 2  a  clock  chimes. 
Went  euery  one  home  as  his  way  did  direct, 
And  I,  for  my  part,  on  the  morning  betimes, 
Had  a  Breakfast  prepared,  which  I  did  not  expect : 
My  wife,  because  she  was  not  bidden  to  Supper, 
(It  seemes  by  the  story)  she  bare  me  a  spight ; 
The  Breakfast  she  gaue  me,  to  you  I  will  vtter — 
It  passed  our  Supper  on  Saturday  night. 

Sunday  Morning  Breakfast/ 

First  had  I  a  dish  of  Maundering  broath. 
So  scolding  hote  that  I  could  not  abide  it, 
But  I,  like  a  patient  man  (though  I  was  loath) 
Must  swallow  all  down,  'cause  my  wife  did  prouide 

it: 
A  many  small  Reasons  she  put  in  the  same  ; 
Her  Nose  yeelded  Pepper  that  keenly  did  bite: 
Thought  I,  here's  a  Breakfast  (I  thank  my  good 

dame) 
That  passes  our  Supper  on  Saturday  night 

A  great  Carpe  Pye,  and  a  dish  of  sad  Pouts, 
With  Crocodile  Vinegar, — ^sawce  very  tart  ; 
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Quoth  she,  thou  last  night  wast  among  thy  sound  trouts, 
Now  fall  to  thy  Breakfast,  and  comfort  thy  heart  ; 
Then  had  I  a  Cup  full  of  stout  Wormwood  Beere, 
(It  seems  that  in  Physicke  she  has  good  insight,) 
This  shewed  me  the  difference 'twixt  the  homely  cheere 
And  our  dainty  Supper  on  Saturday  night. 

MuNDAY  Dinner. 

On  this  sorry  Fare  all  that  day  I  did  feed, 
And  on  Munday  morning,  on  purpose  to  win  her, 
I  went  and  got  money  to  furnish  her  need. 
And  now  you  shall  heare  what  I  had  to  my  Dinner 
A  Pye  made  of  Conies,  with  Ducks  and  Pigs  eyes, 
With  a  deale  of  sweet  Hony,  my  taste  to  delight, 
With  sweet  Lambe  and  Chicken  my  mind  to  suffice  : 
These  passed  my  Supper  on  Saturday  night. 

Another  Pye  made  with  a  many  Sheepes  eyes. 
With  sweet  Sugar  Candy,  that  pleased  my  pallet  ; 
These  seuerall  Banquets  my  Muse  did  aduise, 
And  with  her  assistance  I  made  this  mad  Ballett : 
There's  no  man  that's  wise  will  my  paines  reprehend. 
For  most  married  men  will  confesse  I  say  right ; 
Yet  on  no  occasion  this  Ditie  was  pen'd. 
But  to  show  our  rare  Supper  on  Saturday  night 

FINIS.  M.P. 

London.     Printed  by  M.  P.  for  Fr.  Grove  neere  the 
Sarazen's  head  without  Newgate. 
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Blew  Cap  for  me  : 
Or, 

A  Scottish  Lasse  her  resolute  chusing, 

Shee'l  have  bonny  blew-cap,  all  other  refusing. 

To  A   CURIOUS   NEW  SCOTTISH  TUNE  CALLED  BleW-Cap. 


Come  hither,  the  merri'st  of  all  the  nine, 

come,  sit  thee  down  by  me,  and  let  vs  be  iolly, 
And  in  a  full  cup  of  Apollo's  wine 

wee  11  drowne  our  old  enemy,  mad  melancholy  : 
Which  when  wee  haue  done, 
wee'U  betweene  vs  deuise 
A  dainty  new  ditty 
with  art  to  comprise ; 
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And  of  this  new  ditty, 

the  matter  shall  be — 
Gif^ever  I  have  a  many 

B lew-cap  for  me. 

There  Hues  a  blithe  Lasse  in  Faukeland  towne, 

and  shee  had  some  suitors,  I  wot  not  how  many ; 
But  her  resolution  she  had  set  downe, 
that  shee'd  haue  a  Blew-cap  gif  eVe  she  had  any  : 
An  English  man, 

when  our  good  king  was  there, 
Came  often  vnto  her, 

and  loued  her  deere  : 
But  still  she  replide,  "  Sir, 

I  pray  let  me  be, 
Gif  ever  I  haue  a  man^ 
Blewcap for  me'' 

A  Welchman,  that  had  a  long  sword  by  her  side, 

red  pritches,  red  Tublet,  red  Coat,  and  red  Peard, 
Was  make  a  creat  shew  with  a  creat  deal  of  pride, 
and  tell  her  strange  tale  that  the  like  was  nere 
heard; 
Was  reckon  her  pedigree 

long  before  Prute ; 
No  body  was  by  her 
that  can  her  confute  : 
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But  still  she  replide,  "Sir, 
I  pray  let  me  be  ; 

Gif  ever  I  have  a  many 
B  lew-cap  for  me" 


A  Frenchman,  that  largely  was  booted  and  spur'd, 

long  lock't,  with  a  Ribon,  long  points  and  breeches^ 
Hee's  ready  to  kisse  her  at  euery  word, 
and  for  further  exercise  his  fingers  itches  : 
**  You  be  pritty  wench, 
Mistris,  par  ma  foy  ; 
Be  gar,  me  doe  loue  you, 

then  be  not  you  coy." 
But  still  she  replide,  "  Sir. 

I  pray  let  me  be  ; 

Gif  ever  I  have  a  man, 

BleW'Cap  for  me!' 


An  Irishman,  with  a  long  skeane  in  his  hose, 

did  tinke  to  obtaine  her  it  was  no  great  matter  ; 
Vp  stayres  to  her  chamber  so  lightly  he  goes, 
that  she  ne  re  heard  him  vntil  he  came  at  her. 
Quoth  he,  "  I  doe  loue  you, 

by  fate  and  by  trote. 
And  if  you  will  haue  me, 
experience  shall  shote." 
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But  still  she  replide,  "  Sir, 

I  pray  let  me  be  ; 
Gif  ever  I  have  a  man, 

B  lew-cap  for  me'' 


67 


The  second  part,  To  the  same  tune. 


A  Dainty  spruce  Spanyard,  with  haire  black  as  jett 
long  cloak  with  round  cape,  a  long  Rapier  and 
Ponyard ; 
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Hee  told  her  if  that  shee  could  Scotland  forget, 
hee'd  shew  her  the  Vines  as  they  grow  in  the 
Vineyard. 
"  If  thou  wilt  abandon 
this  Country  so  cold, 
He  shew  thee  faire  Spaine, 
and  much  Indian  gold." 
But  still  she  replide,  "  Sir, 

I  pray  let  me  be  ; 

Gif  ever  I  have  a  many 

Blew-cap  for  me!' 


A  haughty  high  German  of  Hamborough  towne, 
a  proper  tall  gallant,  with  mighty  mustachoes ; 
He  weepes  if  the  Lasse  vpon  him  doe  but  frowne, 
yet  he  S  a  great   Fencer  that  comes  to  ore-match 
vs. 
But  yet  all  his  fine  fencing 
could  not  get  the  Lasse  ; 
She  deny'd  him  so  oft, 

that  he  wearyed  was  ; 
For  still  she  replide,  **  Sir, 

I  pray  let  me  be ; 

Gil  ever  I  have  a  man^ 

BUw'Cap  for  vie!' 
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A  Netherland  Mariner  there  came  by  chance, 

whose   cheekes  did  resemble  two   rosting   Pom- 
waters  ; 
To  this  Cany  Lasse  he  his  sute  did  aduance, 

and,  as  taught  by  nature,  he  cunningly  flatters  : — 
"  Isk,  will  make  thee,"  said  he, 

"  sole  Lady  o'  th'  Sea, 
Both  Spanirds  and  Englishman 

shall  thee  obey." 
But  still  she  replide,  "  Sir, 

I  pray  let  me  be  ; 

Gif  ever  I  have  a  man^ 

BleW'Cap  Jor  mee^ 


These  sundry  Sutors,  of  seuerall  Lands,    , 

did  daily  solicite  this  Lasse  for  her  fauour ; 
And  euery  one  of  them  alike  vnderstands 
that  to  win  the  prize  they  in  vain  did  endeauour ; 
For  she  had  resolued 

(as  I  before  said) 
To  haue  bonny  Blew-cap, 

or  else  bee  a  maid. 
Vnto  all  her  suppliants 

still  replyde  she, 
•'  Gif  ever  I  have  a  man, 
B lew-cap  for  mceJ* 
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At  last  came  a  Scottish-man  (with  a  blew-cap), 

and  he  was  the  party  for  whom  she  had  tarry'd  ; 
To  get  this  blithe  bonny  Lasse  'twas  his  gude  hap, — 
they   gang'd    to   the    Kirk,    &    were    presently 
marry'd. 
I  ken  not  weele  whether 
it  were  Lord  or  Leard  ; 
They  caude  him  some  sike 

a  like  name  as  I  heard ; 
To  chuse  him  from  au 

she  did  gladly  agree, — 
And  stil  she  cride,  "  Blew-cap, 
tKart  welcome  tomee.'' 


FINIS. 


Printed  at  London  for  Thomas  Lambert. 
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A  Pleasant  new  Court  Song. 

Betweene  a  yong  Courtier  and  a  Countrey  Lasse. 


To  A  NEW  Court  Tune. 


Vpon  a  Summer's  time, 

in  the  middle  of  the  mome, 
A  bonny  I^sse  I  spide, 

the  fairest  ere  was  borne  ; 
Fast  by  a  standiug  poole, 

within  a  meddow  greene, 
She  laide  herselfe  to  coole, 

not  thinking  to  be  seene. 

She  gathered  louely  flowers, 
and  spent  her  time  in  sport, 

And  if  to  Cupid's  bowers 
she  daily  did  resort 
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The  fields  afford  content 
vnto  this  maiden  kinde, 

Much  time  and  paines  she  spent 
to  satisfie  her  minde. 

The  Cowslip  there  she  cropt, 

the  Daffadill  and  Dazie  ; 
The  Primrose  lookt  so  trim, 

she  scorned  to  be  lazie  : 
And  euer  as  she  did 

these  pretty  posies  pull, 
She  rose  and  fetcht  a  sigh, 

and  wisht  her  apron  full. 

I,  hearing  of  her  wish, 

made  bold  to  step  vnto  her ; 
Thinking  her  loue  to  winne, 

I  thus  began  to  wooe  her  : — 
"  Faire  maide,  be  not  so  coy, 

to  kisse  thee  I  am  bent'^ 
"  O  fie/'  she  cride,  "  away  !" 

yet,  smiling,  gaue  consent. 

Then  did  I  helpe  to  plucke 
of  euery  flower  that  grew  ; 

No  herbe  nor  flower  I  mist, 
but  onely  Time  and  Rue. 
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Both  she  and  I  tooke  paines 

to  gather  flowers  store, 
Vntill  this  maiden  said, 

"  kinde  sir,  lie  haue  no  more." 


Yet  still  my  louing  heart 

did  proffer  more  to  pull ; 
"  No,  sir,"  quoth  she,  "  ile  part, 

because  mine  aprons  full. 
So,  sir,  ile  take  my  leaue, 

till  next  we  meet  againe  :" 
Rewards  me  with  a  kisse, 

and  thankes  me  for  my  paine. 
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The  Second  part,  To  the  same  Tune. 


It  was  my  chance  of  late 

to  walke  the  pleasant  fields, 
Where  sweet  tun'd  chirping  birds 

harmonious  musicke  yeelds. 
I  lent  a  listening  eare 

vnto  their  musicke  rare ; 
at  last  mine  eye  did  glance 

vpon  a  Damsell  faire. 
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I  stept  me  close  aside, 

vnder  a  Hawthorne  bryer  ; 
Her  passions  laid  her  downe, 

ore-rul'd  with  fond  desire. 
"  Alacke,  fond  maide,"  she  cride, — 

and  straight  fell  a  weeping, — 
**  Why  sufferest  thou  thy  heart 

within  a  false  ones  keeping  ? 


Wherefore  is  Venus  Queene, 

whom  maids  adore  in  mind, 
Obdurate  to  our  prayers 

or,  like  her  fondling,  blinde. 
When  we  doe  spend  our  loues, 

whose  fond  expence  is  vaine  ? 
For  men  are  growne  so  false, 

they  cannot  loue  againe. 


The  Queene  of  loue  doth  know 

best  how  the  matter  stands  ; 
And,  Hymen  knows,  I  long 

to  come  within  her  bands. 
My  loue  best  knowes  my  loue, 

and  loue  repaies  with  hate ; 
Was  euer  virgin's  loue 

so  much  vnfortunate  ? 
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Did  my  loue  fickle  proue, 

then  had  he  cause  to  flye  ; 
But  He  be  iudg'd  by  loue, — 

I  lou'd  him  constantly." 
I,  hearing  of  her  vowes, 

set  bashfulnesse  apart, 
And  striu  d,  with  all  my  skill, 

to  cheere  this  maiden's  heart 


I  did  instruct  her  loue 

where  loue  might  be  repaid  : 
'Could  I,"  quoth  she,  "find  loue, 

I  were  an  happy  maid." 
I  straight,  in  loue,  replide, 

"  in  me  thou  Loue  shalt  finde  ;" 
So  made  the  bargaine  sure, 

and  eas'd  the  Maiden's  mind. 


FINIS. 


Printed  by  the  Assignes  of  Thomas  Smycocke. 
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A  pleasant  Countrey  new  Ditty ; 

Merrily  shewing  how 
To  driue  the  cold  Winter  away. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF   When  Phoebus  did  rest,  etc. 


All  hayle  to  the  dayes 
That  merite  more  praise 

then  all  the  rest  of  the  yeare  ; 
And  welcome  the  nights, 
That  double  delights 

as  well  for  the  poore  as  the  peere  : 
Good  fortune  attend 
Each  merry  mans  friend 

that  doth  but  the  best  that  he  may, 
Forgetting  old  wrongs, 
with  Carrols  and  Songs, 

to  driue  the  cold  winter  away. 
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Let  misery  packe, 

With  a  whip  at  his  backe, 

to  the  deep  Tantalian  flood  : 
In  the  Lethe  profound 
Let  enuy  be  drown'd 

that  pines  at  another  mans  good ; 
Let  sorrowes  expence 
Be  banded  from  hence, 

all  payments  of  griefe  delay  : 
And  wholly  consort, 
With  mirth  and  with  sport, 

to  driue  the  cold  winter  away. 


'Tis  ill  for  a  mind 
To  anger  inclined 

to  ruminate  iniuries  now  ; 
If  wrath  be  to  seeke, 
Do  not  let  her  thy  cheeke, 

nor  yet  inhabite  thy  brow. 
Crosse  out  of  those  bookes 
Maleuolent  lookes 

both  beauty  and  youthes  decay 
And  spend  the  long  night 
In  honest  delight, 

to  driue  the  cold  winter  away. 
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The  Court  in  all  state 
Now  opens  her  gate, 

and  bids  a  free  welcome  to  most ; 
The  City  likewise, 
Though  somewhat  precise, 

doth  willingly  part  with  her  cost ; 
And  yet,  by  report 
From  City  arid  Court, 

the  Countrey  gets  the  day  : 
More  Liquor  is  spent. 
And  better  content, 

to  driue  the  cold  winter  away. 


The  Gentry  there 
For  cost  do  not  spare, 

the  Yeomanry  fast  [but]  in  Lent  ; 
The  Farmers,  and  such. 
Thinks  nothing  too  much, 

if  they  keep  but  to  pay  their  Rent. 
The  poorest  of  all 
Do  merrily  call 

(Want  beares  but  a  little  sway,) 
For  a  Song  or  a  Tale 
Ore  a  Pot  of  good  Ale,    • 

to  dritie  the  cold  winter  away. 
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A  pleasant  Couvtrey  new  Ditty. 


Thus  none  will  allow 
Of  solitude  now, 

but  merrily  greets  the  time, 
To  make  it  appeare, 
Of  all  the  whole  yeare, 

that  this  is  accounted  the  Prime. 
December  is  seene 
AppareFd  in  greene, 

and  January,  fresh  as  May, 
Conies  dancing  along, 
With  a  cup  or  a  Song, 

To  driue  the  cold  winter  awjiy. 


The  second  part,  To  the  same  tune. 
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This  time  of  the  yeare 
Is  spent  in  good  Cheare  ; 

kind  neighbours  together  meet 
To  sit  by  the  fire, 
With  friendly  desire 

each  other  in  loue  to  greet : 
Old  grudges  forgot 
Are  put  in  the  pot 

all  sorrowes  aside  they  lay ; 
The  old  and  the  yong 
Doth  carroU  his  Song, 

to  driue  the  cold  winter  away. 


Sisley  and  Nanny 
More  iocund  then  any, 

(as  blithe  as  the  month  of  lune) 
Do  caroll  and  sing 
Like  birds  of  the  spring, 

no  Nightingale  sweeter  in  tune  : 
To  bring  in  content. 
When  summer  is  spent. 

In  pleasant  delight  and  play ; 
With  mirth  and  good  cheere 
To  end  the  old  yeere. 

And  driue  the  cold  winter  away. 
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The  Shepheard,  the  Swaine^ 
Do  highly  disdaine 

to  waste  'Out  his  tkne  tn  care ; 
And  Clim  of  the  Clough 
Hath  plenty  enough, 

if  but  a  penny  he  spare 
To  spend  at  the  night, 
In  ioy  and  delight, 

now  after  his  4aboulrs  all  day  : 
For  better  then  Lands 
Is  helpe  of  his  hands, 

to  driue  the^cold  winter  away. 


To  Maske  and  to  Mum 
Kind  neighbours  will  come 

with  Wassels  of  nut-browne  Ale, 
To  drinke  and  carouse 
To  all  in  this  house, 

as  merry  as  bucks  in  the  pale ; 
Where  Cake,  BrSad  and  Cheese, 
Is  brought  for  your  fees, 

to  make  you  the  longer  stay 
At  the  fire  to  warme 
Will  do  you  no  harme, 

to  driue  the  cold  winter  away. 
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When  Christmas  tide 
Comes  in  like  a  Bride, 

with  Holly  and  luy  clad, — 
Twelue  dayes  in  the  yeare 
Much  mirth  and  good  cheare 

in  euery  houshold  is  had  : 
The  Countrey  guise 
Is  then  to  deuise 

some  gambole  of  Christmas  play  ; 
Whereas  the  yong  men 
Do  best  that  they  can 

to  driue  the  cold  winter  away. 

When  white-bearded  Frost 
Hath  threatened  his  worst, 

and  fallen  from  Branch  and  Bryer, — 
Then  time  away  cals 
From  Husbandry  Hals, 

&  from  the  good  Countryman's  fire, 
Together  to  go 
To  Plow  and  to  sow, 

to  get  vs  both  food  and  array  : 
And  thus,  with  content, 
The  time  we  haue  spent, 

to  driue  the  cold  winter  away. 


FINIS. 


Printed  at  London  for  H.  G. 
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The  Catholick  Ballad, 

Or  an  Invitation  to  Popery  upon  Considerable 
Grounds  and  Reasons. 

To  THE  Tune  of   Eighty  eight. 

Since  Pop  ry  of  late  is  so  much  in  debate, 
And  great  strivings  have  been  to  restore  it, 

I  cannot  forbear  openly  to  declare 
That  the  Ballad-makers  are  for  it. 

We'll  dispute  no  more  then,  these  Heretical  men 
Have  exposed  our  Booke  unto  laughter 

So  that  many  do  say,  'twill  be  the  best  way 
To  sing  for  the  Cause  hereafter. 

O,  the  Catholick  Cause  !  now  assist  me,  my  Muse, 

How  earnestly  do  I  desire  thee ! 
Neither  will  I  pray  to  St.  Bridet  to  day. 

But  only  to  thee  to  inspire  me. 

Whence  should   Purity   come,   but    from   Catholic 
Rome  ? 

I  wonder  much  at  your  folly ! 
For  St.  Peter  was  there,  and  left  an  old  chair, 

Enough  to  make  all  the  world  holy. 

For  this  sacred  old  wood  is  so  excellent  good. 

If  our  doctors  may  be  believed. 
That  whoever  sits  there,  needs  never  more  fear 

The  danger  of  being  deceived. 
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If  the  Devil  himself  should  (God  bless  us)  get  up, — 
Though  his  nature  we  know  to  be  evil, — 

Yet  whilst  he  sat  there,  as  divers  will  swear, 
He  would  be  an  infallible  Devil. 

Now  who  sits  in  the  seat  but  our  father  the  Pope  ? 

Which  is  a  plain  demonstration. 
As  clear  as  noon-day,  we  are  in  a  right  way, 

And  all  others  are  doom'd  to  Damnation. 

If  this  will  not  su^ice,  yet,  to  open  your  eyes. 
Which  are  blinded  with  bad  education. 

We  have  arguments  plenty,  and  miracles  twenty. 
Enough  to  convince  a  whole  nation. 

If  you  give  but  good  heed,  you  shall  see  the  Host 
bleed. 

And,  if  any  thing  can  persuade  ye, 
An  image  shall  speak,  or  at  least  it  shall  squeak 

In  the  honour  of  our  Lady. 

You  shall  see,  without  doubt,  the  Devil  cast  out, 

As  of  old,  by  Erra  Pater  ; 
He  shall  skip  about  and  tear,  like  a  dancing  bear, 
.  When  he  feels  the  Holy  Water. 

If  yet  doubtful  you  are,  we  have  reliques  most  rare, — 
We  can  shew  you  the  sacred  manger ; 

Several  loads  of  the  cross,  as  good  as  e'er  was, 
To  preserve  your  souls  from  danger. 
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Should  I  tell  you  of  all,  it  would  move  a  stone-wall. 

But  I  spare  you  a  little  for  pity, 
That  each  one  may  prepare,  and  rub  up  his  ear, 

For  the  Second  Part  of  my  Ditty. 


The  Second  Part,  To  the  same  Tune. 

Now  listen  again,  to  those  things  that  remain, 
They  are  matters  of  weight,  I  assure  you ; 

And  the  first  thing  I  say,  throw  your  Bibles  away, 
'Tis  impossible  else  for  to  cure  you. 

O  that  pestilent  Book  !  never  on  it  more  look, — 

I  wich  I  could  sing  it  out  louder, — 
It  has  done  men  more  harm,  I  dare  boldly  affirm, 

Than  th'  invention  of  guns  and  powder. 

As  for  matters  of  faith,  believe  what  the  church  saith. 
But  for  Scripture,  leave  that  to  the  learned  ; 

For  these  are  edge-tools,  and  you  laymen  are  fools, — 
If  you  touch  them,  y'are  sure  to  be  harmed. 

But  pray  what  is  it  for,  that  you  make  all  this  stir  i^ 
You  must  read,  you  must  hear,  and  be  learned  : 

If  youl  be  on  our  part,  we  will  teach  you  an  art, 
That  you  need  not  be  so  much  concerned. 
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Be  the  churches  good  son,  and  your  work  is  haiS. 

done, 
Afta-  that  you  may  do  your  own  pleasure  : 
If  your  beads  you  can  tell,  and  say  Ave  Mary  weip. 
Never  doubt  of  the  heavenly  treasure. 

For  the  Pope  keeps  the  keys,  and  can  do  what  he 
please. 

And  without  all,  peradventure. 
If  you  cannot  at  the  fore,  yet  at  the  back-door  * 

Of  Indulgence  you  may  enten 

But  first,  by  the  way,  you  must  make  a  short  stay 

At  a  place  called  Purgatory, 
Which,  the  learned  us  tell,  in  the  buildings  of  Hell, 

Is  about  the  middlemost  story. 

'Tis  a  monstrous  hot  place,  and  a  mark  of  disgrace, 

In  the  torment  on't  long  to  endure  ; 
None  are  kept  there  but  fools,  and  poor  pitiful  souls 
Who  can  no  ready  money  procure. 

[For]  a  handsiun  rotmd  sum  you  may  quickly  be  gon. 

So  the  Church  has  wisely  ordein'd, 
And  they  who  build  crosses  and  pay  well  for  masses. 

Would  not  there  be  too  long  detein'd. 
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And  that  'tis  a  plain  case,  as  the  nose  on  one's  face. 

They  are  in  the  surest  condition, 
Since  none  but  poor  fouls,  &  some  niggardly  owls. 

Can  fall  into  utter  perdition. 

pf]  they  fail  you  then,  O  ye  great  and  rich  men, 

['Tis]  that  you  will  not  hearken  to  reason  ; 
[For]  as  long  as  y'  have  pence,  y'  need  scruple  no 

offence, 
*      For  murther,  adultery,  treason. 

And  ye  sweet-natur'd  women,  who  hold  all  things 
common. 

My  addresses  to  you  are  most  hearty ; 
And  to  give  you  your  due,  you  are  to  us  most  true, 

And  we  hope  we  shall  gain  the  whole  party. 

If  you  happen  to  fall,  your  pennance  is  small. 

And  although  you  cannot  forgo  it. 
We  have  for  you  a  cure,  if  of  this  you  be  sure. 

To  confess  before  you  go  to  it 

There  is  one  reason  yet,  which  I  cannot  omit, 
To  those  who  affect  the  French  nation, — 

Hereby  we  advance  the  religion  of  France, 
The  religion  thats  only  in  fashion. 
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If  these  reasons  prevail  (as  how  can  they  fail  ?) 

To  have  Popery  entertained, 
You  cannot  conceive,  and  will  hardly  believe, 

What  benefits  hence  may  be  gain'd. 


For  the  Pope  shall  us  bless  (that's  no  small  happi- 
ness), 

And  again  we  shall  see  restored 
The  Italian  trade,  which  formerly  made 

This  land  to  be  so  much  adored. 


O  the  Pictures  and  Rings,  the  Beads  and  fine  things. 

The  good  words  as  sweet  as  honey, 
All  this  and  much  more  shall  be  brought  to  our  door. 

For  a  little  dull  English  money. 

Then  shall  lustice  and  Love,  and  whatever  can  movc^ 

Be  restored  again  to  our  Britain ; 
And  Learning  so  common,  that  every  old  Woman 

Shall  say  her  Prayers  in  Latin. 

Then  the  Church  shall  bear  sway,  and  the  State  shall 
obey. 

Which  is  now  lookt  upon  as  a  wonder ; 
And  the  proudest  of  Kings,  with  all  Temporal  things^ 

Shall  submit  and  trickle  under 
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And  the  Parliament  too,  who  have  tak'n  us  to  do, 
And  have  handled  us  with  so  much  Terror, 

May  chance  on  that  score  ('tis  no  time  to  say  more). 
They  may  chance  to  acknowledge  their  Error. 


If  any  Man,  yet,  shall  have  so  little  Wit 

As  still  to  be  Refractory, 
I  swear  by  the  Mass,  he  is  a  meer  Ass, 

And  so  there's  an  end  of  the  Story. 


FINIS. 


[London,  printed    for  Henry  Brome  at  the 
Gun,  the  west  end  of  St  Pauls  Church- 
yard, MDCLXXVIIL 

Written  by  Walter  Pope,  A.M.,  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  sometime  Fellow  of  Wadham  College.] 
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The  Cruell  Shrow; 

Or  the    4 
Patient     Mans  '  Woe. 

Declaring  the  misery,  and  the  great  paine, 

By  his  vnquiet  wife  he  doth  dayly  sustaine. 

To  THE  Tune  of  Cuckolds  all  arowe. 


Come,  Batchelors  and  Married  men, 

and  listen  to  my  Song, 
And  I  will  shew  you  plainely,  then, 

the  iniury  and  wrong 
That  constantly  I  doe  sustaine 

by  the  vnhappy  life, 
The  which  does  put  me  to  great  pain, 

by  my  vnquiet  wife. 
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She  neuer  linnes  *  r  hauling, 

her  tongue  it  is  so  loud  ; 
But  alwaies  shee'le  be  railing, 

and  will  not  be  contrould  ; 
For  shee  the  Briches  still  will  weare, 

although  it  breedes  my  strife  : — 
If  I  were  now  a  Batchelor, 

rde  neuer  haue  a  Wife, 


Sometime  I  goe  i'  the  morning 

about  my  dayly  worke, — 
My  wife  she  will  be  snorting, 

and  in  her  bed  shy'le  lurke 
Vntil  the  Chimes  do  goe  at  Eight, 

then  she'le  beginne  to  wake  ; 
Her  morning's  draught,  well  spiced  straight, 

to-cleare  her  eyes,  she'le  take. 


As  soone  as  shee  is  out  of  bed 

her  Looking-glasse  shee  takes. 
So  vainely  is  she  dayly  led  ; 

her  mornings  worke  shee  makes 
In  putting  on  her  braue  atyre, 

that  fine  and  costly  be, 
Whilst  I  worke  hard  in  durt  and  mire, — 

alacke  !  what  remedy  ? 
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Then  she  goes  foorth  a  Gossiping 

amongst  her  own  Comrades ; 
And  then  she  falls  a  bowsing 

with  all  her  merry  blades. 
When  I  come  home  from  my  labour  hard, 

then  shee'le  begin  to  scould, 
And  calls  me  Rogue,  without  regard, 

which  makes  my  heart  full  cold. 


When  I  come  home  into  my  house, 

thinking  to  take  my  rest : 
Then  she'le  begin  me  to  abuse 

before  she  did  but  lest, 
With  "  out,  you  Raskall  I   you  have  beene 

abroad  to  meet  your  Whoore !" — 
Then  shee  takes  vp  a  Cudgel's  end, 

and  breaks  my  head  full  sore. 

When  I,  for  quietnesse-sake,  desire 

my  wife  for  to  be  still, 
She  will  not  grant  what  I  require, 

but  sweares  shele  haue  her  will. 
Then  if  I  chance  to  heaue  my  hand, 

straight- way  she'le  murder  !  cry  : 
Then  iudge  all  men  that  here  doe  stand, 

in  what  a  case  am  I. 
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The  second  Part,  To  the  same  Tune. 


And  if  a  friend  by  chance  me  call 

to  drinke  a  pot  of  Beere, 
Then  she'le  begin  to  curse  and  brail, 

and  fight,  and  scratch,  and  teare, 
And  sweares  vnto  my  work  she'le  send 

me  straight,  without  delay, 
Or  else,  with  the  same  Cudgels  end, 

shee  will  me  soundly  pay. 
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And  if  I  chance  to  sit  at  meat 

vpon  some  holy  day, 
She  is  so  sullen,  she  will  not  eate, 

but  vexe  me  euer  and  aye  : 
She'le  pout,  and  loure,  and  curse,  &  bann — 

this  is  the  weary  life 
That  I  doe  leade,  poore  harmelesse  man, 

with  my  most  dogged  wife. 


Then  is  not  this  a  pitteous  cause  ? 

let  all  men  now  it  trie, 
And  giue  their  verdits,  by  the  Lawes, 

betweene  my  wife  and  I  ; 
And  judge  the  cause,  who  is  to  blame,- 

Ile  to  their  Judgement  stand, 
And  be  contented  with  the  same, 

and  put  thereto  my  hand. 


If  I  abroad  goe  any  where, 

my  business  for  to  doe. 
Then  will  my  Wife  anone  be  there, 

for  to  encrease  my  woe  : 
Straight  way  she  such  a  noise  wil  make 

with  her  most  wicked  tongue. 
That  all  her  mates,  her  part  to  take, 

about  me  soone  will  thronge. 
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Thus  am  I  now  tormented  still 

with  my  most  cruell  Wife ; 
All  through  her  wicked  tongue  so  ill, 

I  am  weary  of  my  life  : 
I  know  not  truely  what  to  doe, 

nor  how  my  selfe  to  mend  ; 
This  lingring  life  doth  breede  my  woe, 

I  would  'twere  at  an  ende. 


O  that  some  harmelesse  honest  man, 

whom  Death  did  so  befriend, 
To  take  his  Wife  from  off  his  hand, 

his  sorrowes  for  to  end, 
Would  change  with  me,  to  rid  my  care, 

and  take  my  wife  aliue 
For  his  Dead  wife  vnto  his  share, 

then  I  would  hope  to  thriue. 


But  so  it  likely  will  not  be, 

that  is  the  worst  of  all ! 
For,  to  encrease  my  dayly  woe, 

and  for  to  breed  my  fall. 
My  wife  is  still  most  froward  bent — 

such  is  my  lucklesse  fate  ! — 
There  is  no  man  will  be  content 

with  my  vnhappy  state. 
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Thus  to  conclude  and  make  an  ende 

of  these  my  Verses  rude, 
I  pray  all  wiues  for  to  amende, 

and  with  peace  to  be  endude. 
Take  warning,  all  men,  by  the  life 

that  I  sustained  long. 
Be  carefuU  how  you*le  chuse  a  Wife, 

and  so  Tie  ende  my  Song. 


FINIS. 


Arthur  HcUliarg. 


London,  Printed  by  M.  P.  for  Henry  Gosson^  oa 
London  Bridge,  neere  the  Gate. 
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The  Cooper  of  Norfolke; 

Or, 

A  pretty  lest  of  a  Brewer  and  the  Coopers  Wife 
And  how  the  Cooper  served  the  Brewer 
in  his  kind. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF   The  Wiviug  Age. 


Attend,  my  Masters,  and  listen  well 
Vnto  this  my  Ditty,  which  briefly  doth  tell 
Of  a  fine  merry  lest  which  in  Norfolke  befell. 
A  braue  lusty  Cooper  in  that  Countie  did  dwell. 

And  there  he  cry'd,  Worke  for  a  Cooper ; 

Maids,  ha'  ye  any  worke  for  a  Cooper  ? 
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This  Cooper  he  had  a  faire  creature  to  's  Wife, 
Which  a  Brewer  i'th  Towne  lou'd  as  deare  as  his 

life; 
And  she  had  a  tricke  which  in  some  wiues  is  rife, 
She  still  kept  a  sheath  for  another  man's  knife. 
And  often  cornuted  the  Cooper, 
While  he  cry'd.  More  worke  for  a  Cooper. 

It  hapned  one  morning  the  Cooper  out  went, 
To  worke  for  his  lining  it  was  his  intent  ; 
He  trusted  his  house  to  his  wiues  gouemment, 
And  left  her  in  bed  to  her  owne  hearts  content. 
While  he  cry'd.  What  worke  for  a  Cooper, 
Maids,  ha'  ye  any  worke  for  a  Cooper  ? 

And  as  the  Cooper  was  passing  along, 
Still  crying  and  calling  his  old  wonted  song. 
The  Brewer,  his  riuall,  both  lustie  and  yong, 
Did  thinke  now  or  neuer  to  doe  him  some  wrong, 
And  lie  with  the  wife  of  the  Cooper, 
Who  better  lov'd  him  than  the  Cooper. 

So,  calling  the  Cooper,  hee  to  him  did  say, 
Goe  home  to  my  house,  and  make  no  delay, 
I  haue  so  much  worke  as  thou  canst  doe  to-day  ; 
What  euer  thou  earnest.  He  bountifully  pay. 
These  tidings  well  pleased  the  Cooper  : 
Oh,  this  was  brave  newes  for  the  Cooper. 
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Away  went  the  Cooper  to  th'  house  of  the  Brewer, 
Who,  seeing  him  safe  at  his  worke  to  indure, 
Thought  he,  now  for  this  day  the  Cooper  is  sure  ; 
He  goe  to  his  wife,  her  green-sicknesse  to  cure ; 
Take  heed  of  your  forehead,  good  Cooper, 
For  now  I  must  worke  for  the  Cooper. 

So  straightwaies  he  went  to  the  Coopers  dwelling ; 
The  goodwife  to  giue  entertainment  was  willing ; 
The  Brewer  &  she  like  two  pigeons  were  billing ; 
And  what  they  did  else  they  haue  bound  mee  from 
telling. 

He  pleaded  the  wife  of  the  Cooper; 

Who  better  lov'd  him  than  the  Cooper. 

But  marke  how  it  happened  now  at  the  last : 
The  sunshine  of  pleasure  was  soone  ouer-past  ; 
The  Cooper  did  lacke  one  of 's  Tooles,  and  in  haste, 
He  came  home  to  fetch  it,  and  found  the  doore  fast 
Wife,  open  the  doore,  quoth  the  Cooper, 
And  let  in  thy  husband  the  Cooper. 

Now  when  the  good  wife  and  the  Brewer  did  heare, 
The  Cooper  at  docwe,  affrighted  diey  were : 
The  Brewer  was  in  such  a  bodily  feare, 
That  for  to  hide  himselfe  he  knew  not  where. 
To  shun  the  fierce  rage  of  the  Cooper  : 
He  diought  he  should  die  by  the  Cooper. 
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The  good  wife  perceiuing  his  wofuU  estate. 
She  hauing  a  subtill  and  politicke  pate, 
She  suddenly  whelm'd  downe  a  great  brewing  Va^ 
And  closely  she  couer'd  the  Brewer  with  that 

Then  after  shee  let  in  the  Cooper. 

What's  under  this  Tub  ?  quoth  the  Cooper. 


j^p-^^^mm 


The  second  Part,  To  the  same  Tune. 

She  hearing  her  husband  that  question  demand. 
She  thought  it  was  time 'to  her  tackling  to  stand  : 
"  Take  heed  how  you  moue  it,"  quod  she,  "  with 

your  hand, 
For  there's  a  Hue  Pig,  was  sent  by  a  friend  : 
Oh,  let  it  alone,  good  Cooper." 
Thus  she  thought  to  couzen  the  Cooper. 


'*  Is  it  a  Sow  pig  ?"  the  Cooper  did  say ; 

'*  Let  me  hau  t  to  my  Supper — ^"  the  good  wife  said, 

"  nay. 
It  is,  sir,  a  Bore-pig,"  quoth  she,  "  by  my  fay ; 
'Tis  for  my  owne  diet,  'twas  giu'n  me  to-day. 

It  is  not  for  you,  lohn  Cooper ; 

Then  let  it  alone,  lohn  Cooper." 
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*^  I  would  it  were  in  thy  belly,"  quoth  lokn. 
"  Indeed,"  quoth  the  goodwife,  "  so  it  shall  be  anon  ; 
What  ere  I  do  with  it,  faith,  thou  shalt  haue  none  ; 
Why  stand'st  thou  here  prating  ?     I  prethee  be  gone  : 

Make  haste  to  thy  worke,  lohn  Cooper ; 

Worse  meat's  good  enough  for  a  Cooper. 

**  Cannot  a  good  wife  haue  a  bit  now  and  than, 
But  there  must  be  notice  tane  by  the  good  man  ? 
He  hau't  to  my  dinner,  sir,  doe  what  you  can ; 
It  may  be  I  long  to  haue  all  or  none. 

Then  prethee  content  thyselfe,  Cooper ; 

Oh,  goe  to  thy  worke,  lohn  Cooper." 

The  Cooper  mistrusted  some  knauerie  to  be 
Hid  vnder  the  brewing  Vat,  and  therefore  hee 
Was  fully  resolu'd  for  his  mind-sake  to  see. 
Alas !  thought  the  Brewer,  now  woe  be  to  me  ; 
Oh,  what  shall  I  say  to  the  Cooper  } 
I  would  I  were  i(onc  from  the  Cooper. 

**  You  whore,"  quod  the    Cooper  ;     "  is   this  your 
Bore-pig  ? 

He  has  beene  well-fed,  for  hee's  growne  very  big  : 

He  either  of  him  haue  an  arme  or  a  leg ; 

He  make  him  vnable  his  taile  for  to  wrig ; 
Before  he  gets  hence  from  lohn  Cooper 
He  make  him  remember  the  Cooper." 
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Oh,  pardon  me,  Neighbour,  the  Brewer  did  say, 
And  for  the  oflFence  I  haue  done  thee  this  day 
I  am  well  contented  thy  wrath  to  allay, 
And  make  restitution  for  this  my  foule  play  ; 
O  prethee  forgive  me,  lohn  Cooper, 
And  He  be  a  friend  to  lohn  Cooper. 

"  If  from  this  offence  thou  wilt  set  me  cleere. 
My  bounty  and  loue  to  thee  shall  appeare : 
He  freely  allow  thee  and  thine  all  the  yeare. 
As  much  as  yee'l  drink,  either  strong  Ale  or  Beere. 
Then  prethee  forgive  me,  John  Cooper, 
Accept  of  my  proffer,  lohn  Cooper." 

"  Oh,  no"  quoth  the  Cooper,    "  Fde  haue  thee  to 

thinke, 
That  I  with  my  labour  can  buy  myselfe  drinke  ; 
He  geld  thee,  or  lame  thee,  ere  from  me  thou  shrink.*' 
These  words  made  the  Brewer  with  fear  for  to  stinks 

He  feared  the  rage  of  the  Cooper, 

Yet  still  he  intreated  the  Cooper. 

The  Cooper  by  no  meanes  would  let  go  his  hold ; 
The  Brewer  cry'd  out  to  the  Cooper  and  told 
Him,  there  was  the  key  of  his  siluer  and  gold. 
And  gaue  him  free  leaue  to  fetch  what  he  would. 

Oh,  then  he  contented  the  Cooper  ; 

These  tidings  well  pleased  the  Cooper. 
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*'  If  thou,"  quoth  the  Cooper,  '"  wilt  sweare  with  an 

oath. 
To  doe  all  thou  tell'st  me,  although  I  am  loath, 
I  will  be  contented  to  pardon  you  both." 
*'  Content,"  quoth  the  Brewer  "  I  will,  by  my  troth. 
Here,  take  thou  my  key,  lohn  Cooper." 
"  Yea,  with  a  good  will,"  quoth  the  Cooper. 

On  this  condition  they  both  went  their  way. 
Both  lohn  and  the  Brewer,  but  lohn  kept  the  key 
Which  open'd  the  Cofifer,  where  more  money  lay 
Than  lohn  the  Cooper  had  seene  many  a  day. 

This  is  a  brave  sight,  thought  the  Cooper. 

He  furnish  my  selfe,  thought  the  Cooper. 

John  was  so  farre  in  affection  with  that. 

That  he  tooke  up  handfuls  and  filled  his  Hat 

**I  will  haue  my  bargaine,"  quoth  lohn,  "that  is  flat; 

The  Brewer  shall  pay  well  for  using  my  Vat ; 

He  cry  no  more  Worke  for  a  Cooper; 

Farewell  to  the  trade  of  a  Cooper." 

Thus  money  can  pacific  the  greatest  strife; 

For  lohn  never  after  found  fault  with  his  wife. 

Hee  left  of  his  Adz,  his  Saw  and  his  Knife, 

And  after  liu'd  richly  all  days  of  his  life. 

Hee  cry'd  no  more,  "  Work  for  a  Cooper ;" 
Oh,  he  left  off  the  trade  of  a  Cooper. 
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And  in  his  merry  mood  oft  he  would  say, 
"  If  that  I  had  hoop't  twenty  tubs  in  one  day, 
I  should  not  haue  got  so  much  wealth  by  my  fay ; 
Gramercie,  kind  wife,  for  thy  wit  found  the  way 

To  make  a  rich  man  of  lohn  Cooper. 

Oh,  what  a  good  wile  has  lohn  Cooper." 

Let  no  marry'd  couple,  that  hear  this  tale  told, 

Be  of  the  opinion  this  couple  did  hold. 

To  sell  reputation  for  siluer  or  gold 

For  credit  and  honesty  should  not  be  sold. 
Thus  ended  the  song  of  the  Cooper, 
That  cry'd,  Ha'  ye  any  worke  for  a  Cooper  ? 

M.  R 


Finis. 


Printed  at  London,  for  Francis  Grove,  on  Snow-hill. 
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Choice  of  Inuentions, 

Or 

Seuerall  sorts  of  the  figure  of  three, 
That  are  newly  compos  d  as  you  may  here  see ; 
Then  lend  your  attention,  you  shall  heare  anon  ; 
It  goes  to  the  tune  of  Rock  the  Cradle,  sweet  John. 


There  were  three  men  of  Gotam, 
as  I  haue  heard  men  say, 

That  needs  would  ride  a  hunting 
vpon  Saint  La^cufs  day. 
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Though  all  the  day  they  hunting  were, 

yet  no  sport  could  they  see, 
Vntill  they  spide  an  Owle, 

as  she  sate  in  a  tree. 
The  first  man  said  it  t'was  a  Goose. 

the  second  man  said  nay, 
The  third  man  said  it  was  a  Hawke, 

but  his  Bels  were  falne  away  : 
There  was  an  Ewe  had  three  Lambes, 

and  one  of  them  was  blacke ; 
There  was  a  man  had  three  sonnes, 

leffery,  lames,  and  lacke ; 
The  one  was  hang'd,  the  other  drown' d, 
The  third  was  lost  and  never  found. 
The  old  man  he  fell  in  a  sownd  : 

come,  fill  vs  a  cup  of  Scuke. 


There  were  three  London  Lasses 

did  loue  a  bonney  Lad, 
And  either  of  these  Wenchs  thought 

this  young  man  to  haue  had. 
These  Damsels  all  together  met, 

and  wrought  a  strange  deuice. 
That  she  should  have  the  man  that  could 

throw  most  vpon  three  Dice  ; 
Their  maiden-heads  must  be  the  stake. 
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now  marke  what  did  befall, 
The  young  man  threw  the  greatest  cast, 

and  brauely  wonne  they  all. 
There  was  an  Ewe,  &c. 

There  were  three  good  old  women 

that  would  not  be  contrould, 
And  each  of  them  must  take  her  cup, 

to  keepe  them  from  the  cold. 
The  one  of  them  a  Taylors  wife, 

the  other  was  a  Weauer, 
The  third  a  merry  Coblers  wife, 

that  praid  for  dirty  weather  ; 
To  sit  and  chat  of  this  and  that, 

it  was  then  their  hearts  desire ; 
So  long  they  staid  till  two  were  drunk^ 

the  third  fell  in  the  fire. 
There  was  an  Ewe,  &c. 

The  Piper  pip't  his  wife  a  daunce, 

and  there  sprung  vp  a  Rose  ; 
The  Cobler  drunke  strong  Ale  so  long 

till  he  had  wrong'd  his  Hose  ; 
His  wife  came  with  a  Broomstaffe, 

and  strooke  him  on  the  head. 
That  euery  one  did  surely  thinke 

the  Cobler  had  beene  dead  : 
But  being  to  his  senses  come, 
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"  sweet  wife,"  said  he,  "  be  quiet, 
This  twelue  months  day  He  take  small  Beete 

or  water  for  my  diet," 
There  was  an  Ewe,  &c. 

A  man  that  hath  a  sluttish  wife 

is  in  a  beastly  taking  : 
And  he  that  hath  a  cleanly  wife 

is  of  another  making ; 
He  that  hath  a  dogged  wife 

my  fancy  cannot  brooke, 
But  he  that  bath  a  vertuous  wife 

hath  farre  more  better  lucke  : 
He  that  hath  a  drunken  wife, 

that  spends  all  at  the  Alehouse, 
Were  better  take  a  Cord  in  hand« 

and  hang  himselfe  at  the  Gallowes. 
There  was  a  Ewe  had  three  Lambs, 

and  one  of  them  was  blacke; 
There  was  a  man  had  three  sonnes, 

leffery,  lames,  and  lacke  r 
The  one  was  hanged,  the  other  drown* d^ 
The  third  was  lost  and  neuer  found. 
The  old  man  he  fell  in  a  sownd; 

come,  fill  vs  a  cup  of  Sacke. 
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There  was  a  lasse  had  three  Louers, 

the  one  of  them  a  Taylor, 
The  second  was  a  monied  man, 

the  third  a  louiall  Saylor  : 
The  Taylor  gaue  his  Loue  a  Gowne^ 

in  loue  and  kinde  good  will ; 
The  Vsurer,  with  his  money-bags, 

her  purse  did  often  fill ; 
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The  Saylor  in  the  Euening  came 

vnto  his  hearts  delight, 
And  brauely  carried  the  wench  away, 

the  childe  and  all,  by  night 
There  was  a  Ewe  had  three  Lamdes, 

and  one  of  tlum  was  blacke  ; 
There  was  a  man  had  three  sonneSy 

leffery,  lames,  and  lacke ; 
The  one  was  hang'd,  the  other  drown  d. 
The  third  was  lost  and  ncjcerjound. 
The  old  ma7i  he  fell  in  a  sownd  : 

come,  fill  vs  a  cup  of  Sacke, 


There  were  three  roaring  Fidlers 

came  lately  out  of  France, 
That  light  and  nimbly  can 

teach  maidens  how  to  daunce. 
In  Turnbull-street  and  darken  well, 

Pickt-hatch,  and  faire  Bloomsberry, 
These  fidlers  taught  their  scholler  there 

to  sing,  daunce,  and  be  merry  : 
Yet  bid  all  Fidlers  haue  a  care 

of  dauncing  in  this  kinde, 
Lest  they  from  Tiburne  chance  to  fall, 

and  leaue  the  Crowd  behinde. 
There  was,  &c. 
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A  man  that  hath  a  signe  at  his  doore, 

and  keeps  good  Ale  to  sell, 
A  comely  wife  to  please  his  guests, 

may  thriue  exceedingly  well ; 
But  he  that  hath  a  scolding  wife, 

his  fortune  is  the  worse, 
For  shee'U  not  onely  brawle  and  chide, 

but  picke  her  husbands  purse  : 
And  he  that  hath  a  foole  to  his  wife, 

her  neighbours  oft  will  flout  her ; 
But  he  that  hath  a  Whore  to  his  wife, 

were  better  be  without  her. 
7  here  was,  &c 


There  were  three  lusty  souldiers 

went  through  a  towne  of  late, 
The  one  lou'd  Besse,  the  other  Sisse, 

the  third  lou'd  bouncing  Kate. 
These  maidens  were  three  Landresses, 

to  wash  mens  shirts  and  bands. 
And  for  their  pains  these  souldiers  gaue 

them  wages  in  their  hands. 
The  Gallants  are  to  Sweathland  gone — 

all  this  is  truth  I  tell  yee — 
And  left  these  Lasses  for  to  cry, 

"  woe  and  alas  !  my  belly !" 
There  was,  &c 
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Three  Gallants  in  a  Taueme 

did  brauely  call  for  Wine  ; 
But  he  that  loues  those  dainty  Gates 

is  sure  no  friend  of  mine  ; 
Giue  me  a  cup  of  Barley  broth, 

for  this  of  truth  is  spoke, 
These  Gallants  drunke  so  hard  that  each 

was  forct  to  pawne  his  Cloake  : 
The  oyle  of  Barley  neuer  did 

such  iniury  doe  to  none. 
So  that  they  drinke  what  may  suffice, 

and  afterwards  be  gone. 
There  was  a  Ewe  had  three  Lambes^ 

and  one  of  them  was  blacke; 
There  was  a  man  had  three  sonnes, 

leffery,  lames,  and  lacke ; 
The  one  was  hangd,  the  other  drowndy 
The  third  was  lost  and  never  founds 
The  old  man  he  fell  in  a  sownd: 

come,  fill  vs  a  cup  of  Sacke. 


Printed  at  London  for  F.  Coles. 
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The  Countty-mans  new  Care  away. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF  Loue  willjind  out  tJic  way. 


If  there  were  imployments 

for  men,  as  haue  beene, 
And  Drun.mes,  Pikes,  and  Muskets 

in  th'  field  to  be  seene, 
And  euery  worthy  Souldier 

had  truely  their  pay, 
Then  might  they  be  bolder 

to  sing  **  Care,  away !" 
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If  there  were  no  Rooking, 

but  plaine  dealing  vsed, 
If  honest  Religion 

were  no  wayes  abused ; 
If  pride  in  the  Country 

did  not  beare  sway, 
The  poore  and  the  Gentry 

might  sing  **  Care,  away!" 


If  Farmers  considered 

the  dearenesse  of  graine, 
How  honest  poore  Tradesman 

their  charge  should  maintaine, 
And  would  bate  the  price  on*t 

to  siog  "  Care,  away  !" 
We  should  not  be  nice  on  t 

of  what  we  did  pay. 


If  poore  Tenants  Landlords 

would  not  racke  their  rents, 
Which  oft  is  the  cause  of 

their  great  discontents  ; 
If,  againe,  good-house-keeping 

in  th'  Land  did  beare  sway. 
The  poore  that  sits  weeping 

might  sing  **  Care,  away'/' 
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If  to  Hue  vprightly 

all  men  were  concurring, 
If  Lawyers  with  Clients 

would  vse  no  demurring, 
But  kindly  would  vse  them, 

for  what  they  did  pay. 
They  need  not  sit  musing, 

but  sing  "  Care,  away  !" 

If  Spendthrifts  were  carefull, 

and  would  leaue  their  follies, 
Ebriety  hating, 

Cards,  Dice,  Bowling-AHeyes. 
Or  with  wantons  to  dally 

by  night  or  by  day, 
Their  wiues  might  be  merry 

and  sing  "  Care,  away  !" 
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If  Children  to  Parents 

would  dutifull  be, 
If  Seruants  with  Masters 

would  deale  faithfully, 
If  Gallants  poore  Tradesman 

would  honestly  pay, 
Then  might  they  have  comfort 

to  sing  "  Care,  away !" 
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There  is  no  contentment 

to  a  conscience  that's  cleare ; 
That  man  is  most  wretched 

[who]  a  bad  mind  doth  beare 
To  wrong  his  poor  Neighbour 

by  night  or  by  day  : 
He  wants  the  true  comfort 

To  sing  "  Care,  away !' 


But  he  that  is  ready 

by  goodness  to  labour 
In  what  he  is  able 

to  helpe  his  poore  Neighbour, 
The  Lord  will  euer  blesse  him 

by  night  and  by  day  ; 
All  ioyes  shall  possesse  him 

to  sing  "  Care,  away !" 


Would  wiues  with  their  husbands, 

and  husbands  with  wiue[s], 
In  loue  and  true  friendship 

would  so  lead  their  Hues 
As  best  might  be  pleasing 

to  God  night  and  day, 
Then  they,  with  hearts'  easing, 

might  sing  **  Care,  away!" 
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No  crosse  can  be  greater 

vnto  a  good  mind 
Than  a  man  to  be  matched 

with  a  woman  vnkind, 
Whose  tongue  is  never  quiet, 

but  scolds  night  and  day, 
That  man  wants  the  comfort 

to  sing  **  Care,  away  !" 

A  vertuous  woman 

a  husband  that  hath 
That's  giuen  vnto  lewdnesse, 

to  enuy  and  wrath, 
Who  after  wicked  women 

does  hunt,  for  his  prey, 
That  woman  wants  comfort 

to  sing  "  Care,  away  !" 


Where  there  no  resorting 

to  houses  of  vice. 
Or  were  there  no  courting 

a  wench  that  is  nice, 
Yet,  ere  she  will  refuse  it, 

the  wanton  will  play, 
Poore  men  might  be  merry, 

and  sing  "  Care,  away  !"' 
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Like  true  subjects  loyall, 

to  God  let  us  pray, 
Our  good  King  so  Royall 

to  preserue  night  and  day  : 
With  the  Queen,  Prince,  and  Nobles, 

the  Lord  blesse  them  aye  : 
Then  may  we  all  haue  comfort 

to  sing  "  Care,  away !" 
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Come,  buy  this  new  Ballad,  before  you  doe  goe 
If  you  raile  at  the  Author,  I  know  what  I  know. 

To  the  Tune  of  He  tell  you  but  so. 


It  is  an  old  saying, 

that  few  words  are  best 
And  he  that  sayes  little 

shall  Hue  most  at  rest ; 
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And  I,  by  experience, 
doe  finde  it  right  so, 

Therefore  ile  spare  speech, 
But  I  know,  what  I  know. 


Yet  shall  you  perceiue  well, 

though  little  I  say, 
That  many  enormities 

I  will  display. 
You  may  gusse  my  meaning 

by  that  which  I  show ; 
I  will  not  tell  all, 

but  I  know,  &c. 

There  be  some  great  climbers, 

composed  of  ambition, 
To  whom  better-borne  men 

doe  bend,  with  submission : 
Proud  Luct/er,  climbing, 

was  cast  very  low ; 
Ile  not  stay  these  men, 

but  I  know,  &c. 

There  be  many  Foxes 

that  go  on  two  legges 
They  steale  greater  matters 

then  Cocks,  Hennes,  and  Egges ; 
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To  catch  many  Guls 

in  Sheepes  cloathing  they  goe ; 
They  might  be  destroy'd, 

but  I  know^  &c 


There  be  many  men 

that  Deuotion  pretend, 
And  make  us  beleeue 

that  true  Faith  the/le  defend  : 
Three  times  in  one  day 

to  Church  they  will  goe ; 
They  cozen  the  world, 

but  I  know,  &c. 

There  be  many  rich  men, 

both'  Yeomen  and  Gentry, 
That  for  their  owne  priuate  gaine. 

hurt  a  whole  Countrey 
By  closing  free  Commons  ; 

yet  they'le  make  as  though 
'Twere  for  common  good, 

but  I  know,  &c. 

There  be  diuers  Papists 
that,  to  saue  their  Fine, 

Come  to  Church  once  a  moneth 
to  heare  Seruice  Divine. 
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The  Pope  giues  them  power, 
as  they  say,  to  doe  so  ; 

They  saue  money  by't  too, 
but  I  know,  &c. 

There  be  many  Vpstarts, 

That  spring  from  the  Cart, 
Who,  gotten  to  th'  Court, 

Play  the  Gentlemans  part : 
Their  fathers  were  plaine  men  ; 

they  scorne  to  be  so  ; 
They  thinke  themselues  braue, 

but  I  know,  &c. 

There  be  many  Officers, 

men  of  great  place. 
To  whom  if  one  sn^ 

for  their  fauour  and  grace, 
He  must  bribe  their -seruants, 

while  they  make  as  though 
They  know  no  such  thing, 

but  I  know,  &c. 
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The  Second  Part,  To  the  same  Tune, 


There  be  many  Women 

That  seeme  very  pure  ; 
A  kisse  from  a  stranger 

they'Ie  hardly  endure. 
They  are  like  Lucretia 

modest  in  show ; 
I  will  accuse  none, 

but  I  know,  &C. 
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Likewise  there  be  many 

dissembling  men 
That  seeme  to  hate  Drinking 

and  Whoring,  yet  when 
They  meet  with  a  Wench, 

to  the  Taueme  they'le  goe. 
They  are  ciuill  all  day, 

but  I  know,  &C. 


There  be  many  Batchelors 

that,  to  beguile 
Beleeuing  kind  Lasses, 

vse  many  a  wile  ; 
They  all  sweare  that  they  loue 

when  they  meane  nothing  so 
And  boast  of  these  trickes, 

but  I  know,  &c. 


There's  many  an  Vsurer 

that,  like  a  Drone, 
Doth  idly  liue 

vpon  his  moneys  Lone  ; 
From  Tens  vnto  Hundreds 

his  money  doth  grow  ; 
He  sayes  he  doth  good, 

but  I  know,  &a 
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There  be  many  Gallants 

that  goe  in  gay  Rayment 
For  which  the  Taylor 

did  neuer  receiue  payment ; 
They  ruffle  it  out 

with  a  gorgeous  show  ; 
Some  take  them  for  Knights, 

6ut  I  know,  &c. 


There  be  many  Rorers, 

That  swagger  and  rore 
As  though  they  in  th'  warres  had  b^en] 

seuen  yeeres  and  more  ; 
And  yet  they  neuer  lookt 

in  the  face  of  a  Foe  ; 
They  seeme  gallant  Sparkes, 

but  I  know,  &c. 


There's  many,  both  Women 
an  Men,  that  appeare 

With  beautifull  Out-sides, 
the  World's  eyes  to  bleare ; 

But  all  is  not  Gold 
that  doth  glister  in  show  ; 

They  are  fine  with  a  Pox, 

but  I  k$l02O^  &c 
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There's  many  rich  Trades-men 

who  Hue  by  Deceit, 
And  in  Weight  and  Measure 

the  poore  they  do  cheat ; 
They'le  not  sweare  an  Oath, 

but  indeed,  I  and  No; 
They  "  truely  protest," 

dut  I  knoWy  &c 

There  be  many  people 

so  giuen  to  strife, 
That  theyle  goe  to  Law 

for  a  two-penny  Knife  : 
The  Lawyers  nere  aske  them 

why  they  doe  so  ; 
He  gets  by  their  hate, 

dut  I  know,  &c. 

I  know  there  be  many 

Will  carpe  at  this  Ballet, 
Because  it  is  like 

sowre  Sawce  to  their  Pallet ; 
But  he,  shee,  or  they, 

let  me  tell  ere  I  goe, 
If  they  speake  against  this  Song, 

/  know  what  I  know.    Finis. 


Printed  by  the  Assignes  of  Thomas  Symcocke. 
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A  new  Ballad,  containing  a  communi- 
cation between  the  carefull  Wife;  and  the  com- 
fortable Husband,  touching  the  common  cares  and 
charges  of  House-hold. 


The  careful  Wife. 

How  shall  we,  good  husband,  now  live,  this  hard 

yeare, 
This  world  is  so  queasie,  and  all  things  so  deare. 
And  so  little  taking  of  money  for  ware. 
Makes  me  lye  waking  with  no  little  care  : 
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130  The  Carefull  Wife. 

Then  had  you  need,  Husband,  to  looke  to  the  Fore, 
Whose  crafty  conveyance  will  empty  your  bore, 
With  faire  fawning  speeches  some  credit  to  crave. 
Or  else  to  bee  surety  for  more  than  you  have. 

Then,  Husband,  bee  carefull  and  not  over  large, 
For  unto  Hous-keeping  there  'longeth  a  charge : 
In  wiving  and  thriving,  it  is  an  old  song, 
More  then  the  bare  legs  to  bed  doe  belong. 
What  you  spend  on  mee,  I  take  for  my  paine 
For  doing  such  duties  as  you  would  disdain  ; 
For  dressing  your  dyet,  in  washing  and  wringing. 
And  much  paines  I  take,  man,  with  faire  babies 
bringing. 

And  what  you  doe  get,  Sir,  that  will  I  save ; 

What  better  good  will  in  a  Wife  can  you  have  } 

Be  sure  of  my  promise  "  for  better,  for  worse,'* 

I  will  be  a  huswife,  to  husband  your  purse. 

I  must  provide,  man,  for  many  an  odde  thing 

That  you  never  looke  to  buy  or  to  bring  ; 

To  welcome  your  neighbours,  your  Nurse,  and  your 

friend, — 
To  furnish  a  houshold  'longs  many  an  odde  end. 

What  need,  man,  such  odding  betwixt  you  and  me  ? 
All  shall  bee  even,  man,  if  wee  two  agree ; 
Even  you,  my  good  husband,  and  I,  your  good  wife. 
Will  passe  this  hard  yeere,  man,  without  any  strife ; 
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The  Carefull  Wife.  1 3 1 

And  I,  for  my  part,  will  doe  what  I  may, 

With  Spinning  and  Reeling,  to  passe  time  away  ; 

Providing,  and  getting  to  pay  for  my  flaxe. 

That  none  shall  come  chatting  to  you  for  such  lacks. 

As  just  as  you  will,  man,  I  will  be  content, 
Pay  you  the  Brewer  and  the  Landlord  his  rent, 
The  Butcher,  the  Baker,  and  the  Collier  his  score, 
And  then  the  Woodmonger,  and  I  aske  no  more ; 
Then  a  good  Newyeers  gift,  good  husband,  give 

mee, 
And  a  good  Newyeers  gift  I  doe  give  thee  : 
Thou  hast  a  good  wife,  that  a  huswife  will  bee, 
Both  this  yeare  and  mady  to  bee  merry  with  thee. 


The  comfortable  Husband. 

Wife,  as  wee  get  little,  so  temper  our  dyet 
With  any  small  morsell  to  live  and  be  quiet, 
Though  home  be  but  homely,  and  never  so  poore. 
Yet  let  us  keepe,  warily,  the  Wolfe  from  the  doore. 
Nay^  there  lay  a  straw — Wife,  I  am  not  so  mad ; 
Well  payd  is  well  sold,  wife  ;  a  man  may  be  glad 
With  any  light  gaine  to  fill  up  the  purse, 
Meane  state  to  maintaine,  but  not  make  it  worse. 
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I  know  It  is  true,  goodwife,  that  you  say, 
He  that  doth  marry,  must  cast  much  away  ; 
For  looke,  whatsoeuer  I  spend  upon  you, 
Comes  never  againe,  (wife),  I  diink  diis  is  true. 
Looke  what  you  would  haue.  Wife,  let  mee  know, 
I  grutch  not  at  any  thing  that  you  bestow  ; 
Be  content  and  pleased,  lacke  shall  bee  no  let  ; 
He  see  your  cares  eased  as  fast  as  I  get. 


But  looke  no  more  in,  wife,  then  I  looke  without  ; 
You  looke  in  my  purse,  wife,  too  often,  I  doubt ; 
But  when  you  looke  in,  would  you  bring  in  a&  fast  ? 
Then,  though  yon  still  look'd,^e  longer  'twould  last 
Vpon  the  odds,  wife,  I  perceive  still  you  goe ; 
With  the  oddes  I  have  gotten  a  verry  odde  shrow  ; 
The  oddes  may  sometimes,  wife,  make  a  faire  lay. 
And  the  oddes  may  hazard  to  make  all  away. 


A  merry  new  life  makes  a  merry  beginning  ; 
Let  goe :  this  is  past,  wife  ;  be  it  losing  <H-winningi 
I  will  play  the  good  husband  the  b«t  that  I  can, 
To  live  with  good  credit  and  pay  «very  man. 
Then  shall  wee  ladce  nothing,  wife,  I  doe  beleeve, 
Nor  no  man  shall  take  you  or  tne  by  the  sleeve 
For  scoring,  or  tallying,  or  taking  on  trust. 
But  cleare  quittance  making  is  ioyfuU  and  iust 
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That  I  shall  doe,  wife,  with  a  very  good  will, 

To  pay  that  I  owe,  my  meaning  is  still, 

And  shall  have  to  pay,  I  hope,  while  I  live, 

What  old  yeare  affords  not,  the  new  yeere  will  give. 

God  grant  it  bee  true  all  this  that  you  say, 

To  his  onely  glory,  to  whom  let  us  pray, 

That  wee  in  his  feare  may  seem  to  amend 

Our  former  sinnes  passed  unto  our  lives'  end. 


The  Householders  New-yeeres   Gift, 

containing  a  pleasant  Dialogue  betwixt  the  Hus- 
band and  Wife,  pleasant  to  be  regarded. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF,    Where  is  my  true  love  ? 

Grieve  no  more,  sweet  Husband, 

to  grieve  it  is  in  vaine ; 
Little  it  availeth 

to  grieve  or  else  complaine  ; 
Then  shew  thy  need  to  no  man, 

for  it  doth  breed  disdaine  : 
Now  comes  a  good  new  yeare. 
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H.  Alacke,  and  ateis  for  woe ! 

how  can  I  chuse  ? 
The  world  is  grown  so  cruell, 

the  friendship  few  doe  vse ; 
Flattery  gets  credit, 

plaine  troth  is  overthrowne : 
O  Lord,  send  a  good  new  yeere ! 

W.  The  world  it  is  deceitfuU, 

then  trust  it  not,  my  deare, 
But  take  this  comfort  to  thee, 
thy  saddest  thoughts  to  cheare. 
The  Lord  will  never  leave  them 
where  true  love  doth  appeare  : 
And  God  send  a  merry  new  yeare  ! 

H.  What  comfort  can  I  take.  Wife, 
when  sorrow  is  so  great  ? 

Misery  on  all  sides 
doth  us  alwayes  threat. 

When  labour  is  too  little 
to  finde  us  bread  and  meat : 

O  Lord,  send  a  good  new  yeare ! 

Scarcitie  is  planted 

in  Village  and  in  towne; 

We  see  our  neighbours'  children 
goe  begging  up  and  downe  ; 
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Few  persons  doe  relieve  them, 
but  all  of  them  doe  frowne  : 
O  Lord,  send  a  good  new  yeare  ! 

W.  Greedinesse  is  causer, 

good  husband,  of  this  ill  ; 
Pride,  that  madding  monster, 

kind  charitie  doth  kill : 
Lord  lesus,  soone  amend  it, 

according  to  thy  will. 
And  send  us  a  merry  new  yeare  I 

H.  Come,  in  every  Market, 

So  deare  we  dayly  see. 
Wee  pay  more  for  a  bushell 

then  we  were  wont  for  three : 
This  cuts  the  hearts  of  poore  men, 

and  this  undoeth  me  : 

O  Lord,  send  a  good  new  yeare ! 

* 

W.  Why,  husband,  this  hath  caused 

so  many,  at  this  day. 
To  pinch  their  pretty  bellies 

within  their  garments  gay, 
And  all  they  thinke  too  little 

upon  themselves  to  lay  : 
Good  Lord  send  a  merry  new  yeere  I 
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H.  Sweet  wife,  a  thousand  sorrowes 
doe  yet  torment  my  minde, 

To  thinke  for  all  my  labour   • 
how  I  am  still  behinde, 

And  for  the  same  no  remedy, 
alacke  !  that  I  can  finde  : 

Good  Lord  send  a  merry  new  yeere ! 

W.  Take  courage,  gentle  Husband, 
and  hearken  what  I  say, — 

After  freezing  January 
commeth  pleasant  May; 

There  is  no  storme  so  cruell, 
but  comes  as  faire  a  day  : 

Good  Lord  send  a  merry  new  yeere ! 

.    H.  Gentle  Wife,  I  tell  thee, 

my  very  heart  is  done ; 
The  worlds  great  calamitie 

no  way  can  I  shunne  ; 
For  still  in  debt  and  danger 

more  and  more  I  runne  : 
Good  Lord  send  a  merry  new  yeere ! 

W.  Be  content,  sweet  Husband, 
and  hearken  unto  mee  : — 
The  Lord  is  still  as  mercifull 
as  he  was  wont  to  bee  : 
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Goe  thou  and  ply  thy  labour, 

and  I  will  worke  with  thee : 
Good  Lord,  send  a  merry  new  yeere  1 


I  will  not  be  idle, 

but  I  will  Card  and  Spin  ; 
I  will  save  together 

that  thou  bringest  in  : 
No  man  for  debt  is  hanged, 

then  passe  thou  not  a  pin  : 
And  God,  send  a  merry  new  yeere ! 

H.  Deere  Wife,  thy  gentle  speeches 

revive  me  at  the  heart, 
To  see  thee  take  my  poverty 

in  such  a  gentle  part : 
If  God  doe  ever  raise  me, 

thou  shalt  have  thy  desert : 
And  God  send  a  merry  new  yeere  1 

W.  Poverty,  sweet  Husband, 

oft  time  hath  been  blamed, 
But  poverty  with  honesty 
never  yet  was  shamed  : 
The  rich  man  discontented 

may  bee  a  poore  man  call'd  : 
But  God,  send  a  merry  new  yeere ! 

J 
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What  thou  want'st  in  riches 

I  will  supply  in  love ; 
Thou  shalt  be  my  honey, 

and  I  thy  Turtle  Dove  : 
Thou  art  my  beloved, 

no  sprrow  shall  remove  : 
And  God  send  a  merry  newyeere  1 


FINIS. 


London,   Printed  for  F.   Coules,  dwelling  in  Old- 
Bayly. 
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Come  worldIing[s]  see  what  paines  I  here  do  take, 
To  gather  gold  while  here  on  earth  I  rake. 

What  the  Father  gathereth  by  the  Rake,  the  Sonne  doth  scatter  with  the  Forke. 


Come,  come,  my  brave  gold, 
Which  I  love  to  behold, 

come  to  me,  and  He  give  you  rest ; 
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140  [Come  worldlings  see  what paines  I  here  do  laieJ] 

Where  as  you  may  sleepe, 
And  I  safely  will  keepe 

you  lock't  in  my  yron-bound  chest ; 
No  thieves  you  shall  feare 
You  in  pieces  to  teare, 

such  care  of  you  still  I  will  take  ; 
Come  to  me,  and  flye, 
Gold  Angels,  I  cry, 

And  He  gather  you  all  with  my  Rake. 


Come,  silver  and  all, 
When  as  I  doe  call, 

your  beauties  to  me  are  so  bright, 
I  love  you  so  deare, 
I  pray  you  come  neere, 

and  be  you  not  wavering  or  light ; 
Your  weight  so  you  have — 
Come,  glistering  and  brave, 

then  you  I  will  never  forsake. 
But  heape  you  together 
Against  rainy  weather. 

And  gather  you  all  with  my  Rake^ 


Rich  Jewels  and  plate 
By  no  meanes  I  hate, 
with  Diamonds,  Saphirs,  or  rings  ; 
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The  carbuncle  red 
Stands  me  in  like  stead, 

or  any  other  rich  things  ; 
The  Emerold,  greene, 
Like  the  spring  that  is  seene, 

gold  chains,  or  the  like,  I  wil  take ; 
I  have  a  kind  heart, 
With  my  coyne  I  will  part, 

so  I  may  get  all  with  my  Rake. 


But  yet,  here  me,  friend. 
No  money  He  lend 

without  a  good  pawn  you  do  bring ; 
But  He  tell  to  thee 
How  a  knave  cheated  me 

one  time  with  a  base  copper  Ring 
With  me  it  bred  strife. 
It  neere  cost  me  my  life, 

halfe  a  crowne  on  the  same  he  did  take. 
But  He  have  more  care 
Of  such  knaves,  to  beware 

how  such  copper  to^et/ter  I  rake^ 


On  leases  or  lands, 
On  very  good  bands, 

good  security  likewise  provide ; 
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If  we  can  agree, 

Then  my  coyne  it  flyes  free  ; 

if  not,  your  could  suit  is  deny  d. 
To  foe  or  to  friend 
No  money  He  lend ; ' 

as  they  brew,  so  let  them  bake ; 
This  rule  I  observe, 
Let  them  hang,  or  starve, 

if  I  cannot  get  with  my  Rake. 


And  those  that  doe  lacke, 
To  the  highth  I  doe  racke, 

I  know  that  they  money  must  have  ; 
Some  morgage  their  lands 
Which  fall  in  my  hands 

to  domineers  and  to  goe  brave. 
If  they  faile  of  their  day, 
And  have  not  to  pay, 

a  seisure  on  all  I  doe  make  ; 
Although  I  goe  bare, 
Yet  I  have  a  care 

my  gold  and  my  silver  to  Rake. 


Let  the  poore  widdowes  cry. 
Let  their  children  dye, 

let  their  Father  in  prison  goe  rot ; 
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What  is  that  to  me  ? 
Their  wealth  is  my  fee, 

for  I  have  their  livings  now  got 
Whole  Lordships  and  Lands 
Are  falne  to  my  hands, 

and  use  of  them  all  I  will  make  ; 
My  bags  full  of  coyne, 
And  my  purse  I  doe  lyne 

with  that  which  together  I  rake. 


Thus  rich  usury, 
NeVe  thinking  to  dye, 

nor  on  his  poore  soule  have  a  care. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
Yet  more  wealth  he  doth  crave, 

and  his  backe  and  his  belly  doth  spare ; 
At  whose  cost  he  dine. 
With  good  cheere  and  wine, 

he  cares  not  at  whose  hands  he  take  ; 
Not  a  penny  hee'l  spend, 
Nor  without  a  pawne  lend. 

The  Divell  and  all  he  will  Rake. 


But  now  comes  grim  death. 
And  ceaseth  his  breath, 
his  tree  of  life  is  wether^d 
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This  wretch,  so  unkind, 
His  wealth  leaves  behind, 

and  is  a  poore  worme,  being  dead. 
But  now  pray  give  eare 
To  that  you  shall  heare, 

hisheire  what  a  course  he  will  take  : 
That  day  he  did  dye, 
In  his  grave  he  did  lye, 

And  the  Sexton  the  earth  on  him  Rake, 
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Come,  Prodigals,  your  selves  that  loves  to  flatter, 
Behold  my  fall,  that  with  the  Forke  doth  scatter. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF,   To  drive  the  cold  winter  away. 


Roome,  roome  for  a  friend 
That  his  money  will  spend, 

old  Flatcap  is  laid  in  his  grave  ; 
Hee  kept  me  full  poore. 
But  now  I  will  roare, — 

his  lands  and  his  livings  I  have. 
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The  tide  of  gold  flowes, 
And  wealth  on  me  growes, 

hee's  dead,  and  for  that  'tis  no  matter; 
Great  use  he  did  take, 
And  for  me  did  rake, 

which  now  with  theforke  I  will  scatter. 

I  now  must  tume  gallant. 
That  have  such  a  talent, 

what  need  I  to  take  any  care 
I  tell  thee,  good  friend, 
'Tis  mine  owne  which  I  spend, 

for  I  was  my  Father's  owne  heire. 
No  Blade  here  shall  lacke  ; 
Give  us  claret  and  sacke ; 

hang  pinching !  it  is  against  nature ; 
Let's  have  all  good  cheere, 
Cost  it  never  so  deare, 

for  I  with  myforke  will  scatter. 

Let  me  have  a  Lasse 

That  faire  Venus  doth  passe  ; 

give  me  all  delights  that  I  may ; 
He  make  my  gold  fly 
Aloft  in  the  skie, 

I  thinke  it  will  never  be  day  : 
*  Let  the  welkin  roare, 
He  never  give  o're 

Tobacco,  and,  with  it,  strong  water ; 
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I  meane  for  to  drinke 
Vntill  I  doe  sinke, 
for  I  with  my  forke  will  scatter. 

And  let  musicke  play, 
To  me  night  and  day, 

I  scome  both  my  silver  and  gold  ; 
Braue  gentlemen  all, 
He  pay  what  you  call, 

with  me  I  beseech  you  be  bold  : 
Dice  run  low  or  high. 
My  gold  it  shall  fly, 

I  meane  for  to  keep  a  brave  quarter ; 
Let  the  Cards  goe  and  come, 
I  have  a  great  sum 

that  I  with  my  forke  will  scatter. 

Let  Carouses  goe  round 
Till  some  fall  to  the  ground, 

and  here's  to  my  Mistresse  her  health  ; 
Then  let's  take  no  care. 
For  no  cost  wee'l  spare, 

hang  money,  I  have  store  of  wealth. 
My  Father  it  got, 
And,  now  falne  to  my  lot, 

I  scome  it  as  I  doe  morter  ; 
For  coyne  was  made  round. 
To  stand  on  no  ground. 

And  I  with  my  forke  will  scatter. 
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My  Lordships  to  sell 
I  thinke  would  doe  well, 

ill  gotten  goods  never  doe  thrive  : 
Let's  spend  while  we  may ; 
Each  Dog  hath  his  day  ; 

He  want  not  while  I  am  alive. 
Come,  Drawers,  more  sacke, 
And  see  what  we  lacke, 

for  money  He  send  a  porter ; 
Brave  gallants,  ne're  feare. 
For  wee*l  domineere. 

For  I  with  my  forke  will  scatter. 

Come,  drinke  to  my  friend, 

And  let  the  health  end,  1 

my  Coffers  and  Pockets  are  empty  ; , 
I  now  have  no  more, 
That  had  wont  to  have  store, 

therms  scarcity  where  there  was  plenty. 
My  friends  are  all  gone, 
And  left  me  alone, 

I  think  I  must  now  drink  cold  water : 
There's  nought  but  sad  woe 
Vpon  me  doth  grow,  | 

Because  with  my  forke  I  did  scatter.  j 

Now  this  is  the  story 
Of  prodigall  glory, 
who  thought  that  he  never  shold  lack 
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No  drink  nor  no  meat 
Now  he  hath  to  eate, 

nor  cloathes  for  to  put  on  his  back  : 
His  friends  they  forsake  him, 
And  woe  doth  o're  take  him, 

because  he  was  too  free  of  nature. 
That  never  did  mind 
How  time  comes  behind, 

who  mows,  though  with  the  for ke  he  did  scatter^ 

His  leaves  they  grew  greene. 
But  they  were  not  seene, 

for  Autumne  them  quickly  did  kill : 
Then  let  youth  beware. 
And  have  a  great  care, 

and  trust  not  too  much  to  their  will, 
Least  a  prison  them  catch. 
Or  a  house  without  thatch. 

and  glad  of  brown  bread  &  cold  water. 
To  God  thanks  lets  give. 
And  in  a  meane  live, 

having  a  care  how  we  doe  scatter. 

Finis.  N.  P. 

London,  Printed  for  Henry  Gosson,  dwelling  on 
London  Bridge. 
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[The  Life  of  Man.] 

A  comparison  of  the  life  of  Man, 
Concerning  how  fickle  his  estate  doth  stand, 
Flourishing  like  a  Tree,  or  Vine,  or  dainty  flower, 
Or  like  a  ship,  or  raine,  that's  turn'd  each  houre. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF     Sir  Andrew  Barton. 


As  I  lay  musing  all  alone, 
Great  store  of  things  I  thought  vpon, 
And  specially  of  man  s  estate, 
And  how  hee's  subject  vnto  Fate. 
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First  He  compare  him  to  a  tree, 
Which  you  sometimes  all  greene  may  see  ; 
But  suddenly  his  leafes  doe  fall 
That  he  was  beautify'd  withalL 

The  Tree  likewise  is  known  by's  fruit 
Better  then  by  his  fine  greene  sute  ; 
He  may  show  comely  to  the  eye, 
Yet  his  fruit  may  taste  bitterly. 

So  men  sometimes  make  a  faire  showe ; 
All  fresh  and  greene  they  seeme  to  growe ; 
But  when  the  winter  of  griefe  and  thrall 
Doth  on  them  seize,  their  greene  leaues  fall. 

But  for  the  difference  of  men's  fruit, 
I  must  indeed  be  something  mute ; 
But  those  that  grow  like  Cedars  tall. 
Yield  little  fruit,  or  none  at  all. 

Yet  doe  they  flourish  fresh  and  greene. 
Much  like  the  pleasant  sommer  Queene; 
They  are  bedect  with  fragrant  flowers. 
And  they  doe  dwell  in  stately  Towers. 

But  as  the  Tree  is  great  and  tall. 
The  great  and  mightier  is  his  fall : 
And  as  he  falls,  so  doth  he  lye, 
Vntill  the  builder  him  apply. 
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What  though  a  man  haue  store  of  wealth, 
It  cannot  him  assure  of  health  ; 
By  his  fruits  he  must  sure  be  try'd, 
Either  condemned  or  justify  d. 

Againe,  a  man  is  like  a  Vine, 
That  from  the  earth  doth  flourish  fine, 
Adorn  d  with  nature's  ornament, 
With  store  of  Grapes  to  giue  content. 

But  with  a  knife,  or  such  a  thing, 
The  Vine  is  soone  set  a  bleeding. 
And  then  those  Grapes  will  soone  decay 
And,  piningly,  will  wast  away. 

Euen  so  stands  the  life  of  man  ; 
If  that  his  blood  from  him  be  drawne, 
Then  suddenly  his  life  doth  yield, 
And  vnto  death  he  is  compelled. 

Man  flourisheth  euen  like  a  flower 
Which  Hues  and  dyes  within  an  houre ; 
He  growes,  perhaps,  vntill  his  prime, 
Or  he  may  dye  in  s  budding  time. 

He  may  chance  Hue  till  hee  is  old, 
And  bide  the  brunt  of  Winters  cold  ; 
But  then  hee'l  lose  the  smell  and  shew, 
•    And  will  no  more  be  worth  the  view. 
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So  many  men  dye  in  their  prime, 
And  some  dye  in  their  budding  time ; 
But  he  that  liues  the  longest  life 
Shall  find  but  sorrow,  care,  and  strife. 

Mans  life  is  like  a  ship  o'  th'  Seas, 
Which  is  sometimes  as  Fortune  please. 
Sometimes  in  safety ;  yet  not  still  so 
Euen,  as  proud  Boreas'  blasts  doe  blow. 

When  Winds  are  still  and  weather's  faire, 
Then  Mariners  are  free  from  care  ; 
But  when  as  stormes  make  dark  the  skye. 
Then  must  each  man  his  labour  plye. 

The  second  part,  To  the  same  tune. 
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So  is't  with  man  the  selfe  same  case  ; 
His  life's  a  ship  that  seas  doth  trace, 
And  oft  is  like  to  goe  to  wracke 
When  winds  and  storms  doe  tacklings  crack. 

We  men,  when  sicknesse  doth  assaile 
Ourbodyes,  and  makes  vs  looke  pale. 
Then  would  we  doe  all  things  we  may, 
So  that  our  health  we  might  enjoy. 

But  when  the  Fates  on  vs  doe  smile, 

Like  Saylers,  we  forget  our  toyle; 

We  hang  out  colours  for  a  show, 

But  take  them  in  when  stormes  doe  grow. 

I  may  compare  a  ma!n  againe 
Euen  like  vnto  a  turning  vaine, 
That  changeth  euen  as  doth  the  wind. 
Indeed  so  is  mans  fickle  mind. 

The  mind  of  man  doth  often  change  ; 
Hee's  apt  with  euery  gale  to  range 
He  standeth  tottering  to  and  fro, 
Euen  as  his  foolish  fancies  goe. 

Againe,  I  may  mans  life  compare 
Like  to  a  bird  that  flyes  i'  th'  aire, 
And  suddenly  she  sees  a  bayt. 
Which  is  to  take  her  with  deceit 

The  bird  no  sooner  is  betray'd, 

But  comes  me  him  that  the  bait  lay'd. 
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And,  hauing  taken  her  in  his  Net, 
She  dyes,  and  he  for  more  doth  bait 

Euen  so  is  man  by  cunning  caught, 
When  as  thereof  he  hath  no  thought ; 
He  soareth  high,  and  feares  no  fall. 
Yet  then  hee's  in  most  danger  of  all. 

Make  tryall  of  this,  any  one, 
And  you  shall  find  that  I  haue  showne 
A  prospect  where  you  may  behold 
The  difference  in  the  earthy  mold 

This  life  is  fickle,  fraile,  and  vaine ; 
Seeke  euerlasting  life  to  gaine  : 
All  worldly  treasures  soone  decay. 
And  mortall  man  returnes  to  clay. 

Before  thou  dyest  bid  pride  adieu, 
Which  doth  so  often  shape  thee  new ; 
Call  out  for  mercy  with  loud  voice, 
And  let  her  be  thy  onely  choice. 

If  thou  have  liu'd  in  gluttony, 
Forgetting  quite  that  thou  shalt  dye, 
Then  quickly  charity  imbrace, 
That  she  may  plead  well  in  thy  case. 

If  thou  by  couetousnesse  haue  liu'd 
And  hast  thy  neighbours  poore  deceiu'd, 
Then  suddenly  restor't  againe. 
For  feare  thou  feele  hells  burning  paine. 
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Perchance  in  wrath  thou  hast  shed  blood/ 
Which  wrath  should  alwayes  be  withstood ; 
Yet  arme  thee  with  a  patient  heart. 
And  neuer  more  act  such  a  part 

If  thou  hast  enu/d  at  thy  brother, 
Repent  with  speed,  that  blacke  sinne  smother 
And  let  true  loue  be  thy  delight, — 
Thou  mayst  depart  with  lite  this  night 

If  thou  hast  slothfuU  beene,  and  lewd, 
Neglecting  God's  most  holy  word, 
Apply  thy  selfe  most  speedily, 
Redeeme  thy  time  spent  idly. 

If  thou  lasciuious  hast  beene  giuen. 
Doe  so  no  more,  but  pray  to  heauen  ; 
That  hateful  sinne  God  may  forgiue  ! 
Chastise  thy  selfe,  repent  and  grieue. 

Thus  to  conclude,  let  me  intreat 
All  those  that  heare  what  I  relate, 
That  they  se^ke  heauen's  grace  to  find; ' 
And  alwayes  beare  an  vpright  mind. 

Finis.  R.  C 

Printed  at  London  j  or  Francis  Coules. 
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Cuckold's  Haven : 

Or, 

The  marry*d  man's  miserie,  who  must  abide 
The  penaltie  of  being  Hornify'd  : 
He  unto  his  Neighbours  doth  make  his  case  knowne^ 
And  tels  them  all  plainly,  The  case  is  their  owne. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF  Tkc  Spanish  Gipsie. 


Come,  Neighbours,  follow  me, 

that  CuckoUized  be, 
That  all  the  Towne  may  see 

our  slauish  miserie : 
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Let  every  man  who  keepes  a  Bride      » 
take  heed  hee  be  not  hornify'd. 

Though  narrowly  I  doe  watch, 
and  vse  Lock,  Bolt,  and  Latch, 

My  wife  will  me  o're  match, 
my  forehead  I  may  scratch  : 

For  though  I  wait  both  time  and  tide, 
I  oftentimes  am  homify'd. 

For  now  the  time's  so  growne, 
men  cannot  keepe  their  owne, 

But  every  slaue,  vnknowne, 
will  reape  what  we  haue  sowne : 

Yea,  though  we  keep  them  by  our  side, 
we  now  and  then  are  hornify'd. 

They  haue  so  many  wayes 
by  nights  or  else  by  dayes. 

That  though  our  wealth  decayes, 
yet  they  our  homes  will  raise  : 

And  many  of  them  take  a  pride 
to  keepe  their  Husbands  hornify  d. 

;  O  what  a  case  is  this : 

O  what  a  griefe  it  is  ! 
My  wife  hath  learn'd  to  kisse, 

and  thinkes  'tis  not  amisse : 
Shee  oftentimes  doth  me  deride, 

and  tels  me  I  am  homify'd. 
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What  euer  I  doe  say, 

shee  will  haue  her  owne  way ; 
Shee  scorneth  to  obey  ; 

SheelLtake  time  while  she  may ; 
And  if  I  beate  her  backe  and  side, 

In  spight  I  shall  be  hornify'd. 

Nay,  you  would  little  thinke 

how  they  will  friendly  link, 
And  how  they  1  sit  and  drink 

till  they  begin  to  wink  : 
And  then,  if  Vulcan  will  but  ride, 

some  Cuckold  shall  be  homify'd. 

A  woman  that  will  be  drunk, 

will  eas'ly  play  the  Punck  ; 
For  when  her  wits  are  sunk 

all  keyes  will  fit  her  Trunk : 
Then  by  experience  oft  is  tride, 

poore  men  that  way  are  homify'd. 

Thus  honest  men  must  beare, 

and  'tis  in  vaine  to  feare, 
For  we  are  neVe  the  neare 

our  hearts  with  griefe  to  teare ; 
For,  while  we  mourne,  it  is  their  pride 

the  more  to  keepe  us  homify'd. 
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Cuckold's  Haven. 


And  be  we  great  or  small, 
we  must  be  at  their  call ; 

How  e're  the  Cards  doe  fall, 
we  men  must  suffer  all : 

Doe  what  we  can,  we  must  abide 
the  paine  of  being  homify'd. 


The  second  part,  To  the  same  tune. 


If  they  once  bid  vs  goe, 
we  dare  not  twice  say  no. 
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Although  too  well  we  know 

'Tis  to  our  griefe  and  woe  : 
Nay,  we  are  glad  their  faults  to  hide, 

though  often  we  are  homify'd. 

Jf  I  my  wife  prouoke 

with  words  in  anger  spoke, 
Shee  Gweares  shee'll  make  all  smoke, 

and  I  must  be  her  Cloake  : 
Her  basenesse  and  my  wrongs  I  hide, 

and  patiently  am  hornify'd. 

When  these  good  Gossips  meet 

In  Alley,  Lane,  or  Street, 
(Poore  men,  we  doe  not  see't ! 

with  Wine  and  Sugar  sweet 
They  arme  themselues,  and  then,  beside, 

their  husbands  must  be  hornify'd. 

Not  your  Italian  Locks 

which  seemes  a  Paradox 
Can  keepe  these  Hens  from  Cocks, 

till  they  are  paid  with  a  P —  : 
So  long  as  they  can  goe  or  ride, 

They'l  haue  their  husbands  homify^d. 

The  more  you  haue  intent 
the  business  to  preuent, 
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The  more  her  mind  is  bent 
your  will  to  circumuent : 

Such  secret  meanes  they  can  prouide 
to  get  their  husbands  homify'd. 

For  if  we  them  doe  blame, 
or  tell  them  of  their  shame, — 

Although  the  men  we  name 

with  whom  they  did  the  same, — 

They  1  sweare  who  euer  spake  it  ly'd 
thus  still  poore  men  are  homify'd. 

All  you  that  single  be 

avoid  this  slauery  : 
Much  danger  is,  you  see, 

in  womens  company  ; 
For  he  who  to  a  wife  is  ty'd, 

may  looke  still  to  be  homify'd. 

Yet  must  I  needs  confesse 

(though  many  doe  transgresse) 

A  number  numberlesse 
which  vertue  doe  possesse. 

And  to  their  Husbands  are  a  guide,—- 
by  such  no  man  is  homify'd. 

They  who  are  of  that  race, 
this  Ditie,  in  any  case, 
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Is  not  to  their  disgrace  ; 

they  are  not  for  this  place  : 
To  such  this  onely  is  apply'd 

by  whom  good  men  are  homify'd. 
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Finis. 


Printed  at  London  by  M.  P.  for  Francis  Grove,  neere 
the  Sarazms  head  without  Newgate, 
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Christmas  Lamentation 

For  the  losse  of  his  Acquaintance,  showing  how  he  is 
forst  to  leaue  the  Country,  and  come  to  London. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF,  Now  the  spring  is  come. 


Christmas  is  my  name,  farre  haue  I  gone, 
Haue  I  gone,  haue  I  gone,  haue  I  gone 

without  regard, 
Whereas  great  men,  by  flockes,  there  be  flowne. 
There  be  flown,  there  be  flown,  there  be  flowne, 

to  London-ward. 
Where  they  in  pomp  and  pleasure  doe  waste 
That  which  Christmas  was  wonted  to  feast, 

Welladay ! 
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Houses  where  musicke  was  wont  for  to  ring, 
Nothing  but  Batts  and  Howlets  doe  sing ; 

Wdladay  ! 

Welladay  ! 

Welladayl 
where  should  I  stay  ? 

Christmas  beefe  and  bread  is  tum'd  into  stones^ 
Into  stones,  into  stones,  into  stones 

and  silken  rags ; 
And  Ladi^  money  sleepes,  and  makes  moanes, 
And  makes  moanes,  and  makes  moanes,  and  &a 

in  Misers'  bags. 
Houses  where  pleasures  once  did  abound. 
Nought  but  a  Dogge  and  a  Shepheard  is  found ; 

Welladay  I 
Places  where  Christmas  Reuells  did  keepe, 
Is  now  become  habitations  for  sheepe ; 

Welladay  ! 

Welladay  ! 

Welladayl 
where  should  I  stay  ? 

Pan,  the  Shepheards  god,  doth  deface, 
Doth  deface,  doth  deface,  doth  deface 

Lady  Ceres  crowne, 
And  tillage  that  doth  goe  to  decay, 
To  decay,  to  decay,  to  decay 

in  euery  Towne. 
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Landlords  their  rents  so  highly  inhance 

That  Pierce  the  Plowman  barefoot  may  dance ; 

Welladay ! 
And  farmers  that  Christmas  would  entertain, 
Haue  scarce  wherewith  themselues  to  maintain. 

Welladay  ! 

Welladay  ! 

Welladay  ! 
where  should  I  stay  ? 

Come  to  the  Countryman,  he  will  protest, 
Will  protest,  will  protest,  will  protest 

and  of  bull-beefe  lost ; 
And  for  the  Citizen,  hee  is  so  hot. 
Is  so  hot,  is  so  hot,  is  so  hot 

he  will  bume  the  rost. 
The  Courtier  he  good  deeds  will  not  scorne, 
Nor  will  he  see  poore  Christmas  forlorn e  ; 

Welliday ! 
Since  none  of  these  good  deeds  will  doe, 
Christmas  had  best  turne  Courtier  too. 

U^elladay  ! 

Welladay  ! 

Welladay  ! 
where  should  I  stay  ? 
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Pride  and  luxury  they  doe  deuoure 
Doe  deuoure,  doe  deuoure,  doe  deuoure 

house-keeping  quite, 
And  beggery  that  doth  beget. 
Doth  beget,  doth  beget,  doth  beget 

in  many  a  Knight. 
Madam,  forsooth,  in  her  Coach  she  must  wheell, 
Although  she  weare  her  hose  out  at  heele  ; 

Welladay ! 
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And  on  her  backe  weare  that,  for  a  weed, 
Which  me  and  all  my  fellowes  would  feed ; 

Welladay  ! 

Welladay! 

Welladay  ! 
where  should  I  stay  f 

Since  pride,  that  came  vp  with  yellow  starch, 
Yellow  starch,  yellow  starch,  yellow  starch, 

poore  folkes  doe  want, 
And  nothing  the  rich  men  will  to  them  giue, 
To  them  giue,  to  them  giue,  to  them  giue, 

but  doe  them  taunt ; 
For  charity  from  the  Country  is  fled, 
And  in  her  place  hath  left  nought  but  need. 

Welladay! 
And  Come  is  growne  to  so  high  a  price, 
It  makes  poore  men  cry  with  weeping  eyes. 

Welladay  I 

Welladay! 

Welladay  ! 
where  should  I  stay  ? 

Briefely  for  to  end,  here  I  doe  find, 
I  doe  find,  I  doe  find,  I  doe  find 

so  great  vacation, 
That  most  great  houses  seeme  to  attaine 
To  attaine,  to  attaine,  to  attaine 

A  strong  purgation ; 
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Where  purging  pills,  such  effects  they  haue  shewed. 
That  forth  of  doores  they  their  owners  haue  spewed; 

Welladay! 
And  where  as  Christmas  comes  by  and  calls, 
Nought  but  solitary  and  naked  walls  : 

Welladay  ! 

Welladay  ! 

Welladay! 
where  should  I  stay  ^ 

Phelomes  cottage  was  turn'd  into  gold, 
Into  gold,  into  gold,  into  gold 

for  harboring  love ; 
Rich  men  their  houses  for  to  keepe, 
For  to  keepe,  for  to  keepe,  for  to  keepe 

might  their  greatnesse  moue. 
But  in  the  City  they  say  they  doe  Hue, 
Where  gold  by  handfuUs  away  they  doe  giue. 

He  away ! 
And  thither  therefore  I  purpose  to  passe, 
Hoping  at  London  to  finde  the  golden  Asse. 

lie  away, 

He  away, 

lie  away, 
for  here's  no  stay. 

Printed  at  London  for  F.  C.  dwelling  in  the  Old- 
Bayly. 
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Cupid's  wrongs  vindicated  : 
Wherein  he  that  Cupid's  wiles  did  discover, 
Is  proved  a  false  dissembling  Lover  : 
The  Mayd  shewes  such  cause  that  none  can  her 

condemne, 
But  on  the  contrary  the  fault's  layd  on  him. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF  Cuptd's  crucll  toVmcnts. 


The  guileful!  Crocodile, 

when  he  his  prey  would  gain, 

That  none  may  spie  his  wile, 
A  mournfull  noyse  doth  feigne 
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So  thou,  false  Hypocrite, 

Thy  foule  deceipt  to  couer, 
Dost  act  the  part  aright 
of  a  distracted  Louer ; 

But  rails  no  more  on  Loue^ 

Nor  doe  young  Cupid  wrongs 
For  thou  didst  never  proue 
What  doth  to  loue  belong. 

Hienna-like,  thou  feign'st 

words  of  a  dying  man, 
But  falsely  thou  complain'st ! 

with  woe  I  proue  it  can : 
For,  like  a  cheating  wretch 

thou  dost  on  me  exclaime. 
But  this  is  but  a  fetch, 

for  thou  deseru'st  the  blame. 
Why  dost  thou  mile  on  loue  ? 
Or  doe,  &c. 

Thou  knowst  I  lou'd  thee  well, 

and  purposed  thee  to  haue, 
Thy  conscience  this  can  tell, 

thou  false  dissembling  knaue  ! 
But  when  I  did  perceiue 

thy  fickle,  wauering  mind, 
'Twas  time  to  take  my  leaue, 

and  serue  thee  in  thy  kind. 
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1 72  Cupid's  wrongs  vindicated. 

Then  raile  no  more  on  Ume, 
Nor  Cupid* s  cruell  wrong. 

For  thou  didst  neuer  proue 
What  doth  to  lotu  belong. 

Let  any  one  that  will 

be  judge  *twixt  thee  and  mee  ; 
Why  should  I  loue  thee  still, 

when  thou  lou'st  two  or  three  ? 
Dost  thinke  He  stand  at  stake 

to  helpe  at  the  last  cast  '^ 
When  all  doe  thee  forsake, 
then  I  must  serue  at  last  ? 
O  raile  no  more  on  loue. 

Nor  Cupids  cruell  wrong,  ' 
For  thou  didst  neuer  protce 
What  doth  to  loue  belong. 

Thou  com'st  to  me  i'th'  mome 

and  goest  XoMadge  at  night ; 
Thy  mind  will  quickly  turne 

to  which  comes  next  in  sight 
Thou'lt  promise  and  protest 

thou  wilt  haue  none  but  me ; 
But  when  thou  seest  the  rest, 

those  vowes  forgotten  bee. 
Then  raile  no  more  on  love. 
Nor  Cupid's,  &c. 

Dost  thinke  I  cannot  heare 
how  thou  playst  fast  and  loose  ? 
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CupicPs  wrongs  vindicated.  173 

Long  Mall  gaue  thee  good  cheere, 

both  Cony,  Hen,  and  Goose ! 
Alas  t  man,  I  haue  friends 

that  note  thy  actions  well; 
Thou  lou'st  for  thine  owne  ends, 
but  I  thy  knauery  smell. 
Then  raile  no  more  on  lone. 

Nor  Cupid's  cruell  wrong ; 
For  thou  didst  never  proue 
What  doth  loue  belong. 

The  Second  Part,  to  the  same  Tune. 


I  saw,  last  Thurseday  night, 
when  thou  wentst  to  the  Swan 
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1 74  Cupid's  wrongs  vindicated. 

With  Kate  and  Winifritey 

and,  after  you,  came  Nan  ; 
I  know  what  wine  you  had, 
and  also  what  was  payd  ; 
Alas    poore  harmelesse   lad, 
wilt  thou  dye  for  a  Mayd  ? 
Fye  raile  no  more  on  loiie^ 

Nor  Cupid's  cruell  wrong  ; 
For  thou  didst  never  proue 
What  does  to  loue  belong. 

I  cannot  choose  but  smile 
to  thinke  how  cunningly 
Thou  wouldst  the  world  beguile 

with  foule  hypocrisy ; 
For  I  the  wrong  sustaine, 

and  thou  frmn  griefe  art  free, 
Yet  still  thou  dost  complaine 
that  I  am  false  to  thee. 
Fye  netter  raile  on  love^ 

Nor  Cupid^s  cruell  wrong; 
For  tliou  didst  never  proue 
What  does  to  loue  belong. 

To  either  man  or  Mayd 
For  censure  He  appeale, 

Which  of  us  may  be  sayd 
disloyally  to  deale : 
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Cupid's  wrongs  vindicated,  175 

Did  euer  I  seeme  nice 

till  I  was  told  for  truth, 
More  oft  then  once  or  twice, 

thou  was't  a  faithlesse  youth  ? 
Fye  !  do  not  raile,  &c. 


Thou  mak'st  the  world  beleeue 

thou  for  my  loue  dost  pine ; 
Indeed  thou  sore  dost  grieue 

with  wenches,  Cakes,  and  wine. 
For  my  part,  'tis  my  lot 

to  pray  for  patience  still, 
Vntill  I  haue  forgot 

thy  ouer-reaching  skill. 
Then  doe  not  raile,  &€. 


Yet  though  I  suffer  wrong, 

I  needs  must  prayse  thy  art ; 
Sure  thou  hast  study'd  long 

to  act  a  Mad-mans  part. 
Thou  canst  not  sleep  nor  wake 

for  fancies  in  thy  head ; 
Now  I  doe  thee  forsake 

I  muse  thou  art  not  dead. 
Fye  !  doe  not  raile^  &c. 
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1/6  Cupids  wrongs  vindicated. 

That  Lasse  which  shall  haue  thee, 

Who  ere  has  that  ill  hap, 
Let  her  learne  this  of  me, 

shee's  caught  in  foUie's  trap. 
He  that  dissemble  can 

with  one,  in  such  a  way, 
Heel  nere  proue  honest  man, 
beleeue  me  what  I  say. 
Then  doe  not  raile  on  loue, 

Nor  Cupid's  cruell  wrong  ; 
For  thou  didst  neuer  proue 
What  doth  to  loue  belong. 


Finis.  M.  P. 


Printed  at  London  for  F.  G^ 
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TO  THE  READER. 

[HIS  Work  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  very  scarce 
Romance,  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  unique,  as  no 
second  copy  is  known  to  exist  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Libraries  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  in 
the  British  Museum,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  valuable  publications  of  Dibdin.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  an  old  woman  near  Shrewsbury.  No 
printer's  name  is  mentioned,  but  the  type  is  very 
much  like  that  used  by  SISpnfcffti  He  WSUnl^t.  The 
Romance  is  without  date,  but  from  two  paper-marks, 
of  which  an  engraving  is  here  given,  some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  antiquity  of  this  singular 
and  scarce  work. 


London  :  Bs-printed  hy  R,  and  A,  Taylor^  Shoe  Lane,  1820. 

75  Copies  on  Plain  Paper, 
3  Copies  on  Coloured  Paper, 
2  Copies  on  Vellum. 


Not  printed  for  Sale. 
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PAPER  MARKS. 

Fig.   I.   From   a  fly-leaf.      N.  B.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  part  torn  off. 
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j9t  uuntitnt 

HAffM  t^er  ma  an 
ftatl^it  tt  a  0trotige 
nuamt  t^at  9f09t  t^t 
kMaimroit0  ^thcpntt 
IEUtlvapatit9tt0^  Mniie 
of  t^t  itiO0t  mifflitie 
0Olieraigne  Itpitike 
AttroHotite   AtOir    9to 

tiellau 

t^otD  on  A  tpme  ttf^oitne  t^e  MtOe  nfgftte  gati 
CMr^  et  t^e  0lot9OU0  0ttti  to  MletD  t^e  goUim  Hape  amU 
glaUttn  t^e  ^ttU  of  matme^  uinrow  t|e  imi0Mtit 
Ifittntt  VieJaapanOimf  ti  ftaMtig  mnmeBr  990  ^j^fftiing 
Mmoitr^^  aEidi  gra^pA  910  goU^lp  0iDorlie  iPftjma^: 
tmtOtf  ^t  ntovfttfUr  9to  ficty  4rt^f  0irtitffO0tiottOt  Atiir 
fWMtDA  Up  1^0  grata  0iittte^  Vintafironte,  t|n^  MllseT^ 
fMrtfi  in  quf 0t  of  aUientit»«  fl^ep  kuineA  on  tfN^ir^ 
imacntPf  tai^en  uOBaxli^  p  noon  of  nape  ties  enttritF 
into  a  tlipOu  mm  imk^imt  fmtM,  tai^ett  t^tix  OMpt^- 
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2  IBtp^tnit  of 

mtt  ffiva^tta  fit?  t^t  tj^otneo  attii  inramblM  aiOr 
mucfiel  annosaune^  from  tolreo  aior  0nrpente0«  cnie 
prpitte  mitH  |ij)0  0tt)ortie  Hettieti  fiio  UMt?  tHrougfl  tfie 
tni0|^e0>  iDlien  pnrolrtietiture  otritiing  a  0toiie  tj^e  tfatlu 
ntMt  of  tfie  forre0t  lifi0appeaireti>  tt  tfiej)  foitnDfe 
t|iem0eltoe0  in  a  paooing  large  pUij)iie>  fmt  0tUl  ^ur^ 
rottniDfetf  fiff  tfie  fovtat  on  etoeri?  ^me^  anH  in  tfie 
mj)Qlie0t  tfiereof  ttM0  a  transparent  lafte^  pclepetr 
i$elplai0ant,  in  \ai^t>^  tMa  a  goomp  anH  a  f&ire 
gonDfelap »  ppainteH  ful  dene^  ttjitfi  purple  eaples^  anir 
at  tlie  lielm  sate  a  beautiful  anDf  a  romelp  irameselt 
tieUpgtit  in  aiure  anH  goIHe  anH  a  transparent  toett 
otoer  tier  fieaH  tiespangletf  ttij)t|p  sj)ltoer  stars*  tDTfie 
prnpce  ttias  saleloeti  in  moHest  guise  tip  tfie  Hamesel^ 
et  initio  lips  squire  tper  moste  gla&rsomel^receitoeti  into 
S'  fiote :  tfiep  gliHetf  along  tfie  lafte  tUl  tfiep  came  to  a 
passing  taire  ritoer  fiortferetf  on  taOt  spHe  ttiitj^  mans 
gooWi^e  trees^  toerp  pleasaunt  to  fiej^oUr^  as  tfie  ^fce^ 
tHe  <!?line,  tfpe  ipiane^  tfie  ftlolme,  tfie  ®lieffepn,  tfie 
iSetfie,  ttie  l^opelere,  tfie  fQasel,  tj^e  iltaple,  tfie 
tDTfiome  et  tfie  iSoxe,  tnfitte  tfpe  fianiis  ttiere  gaplp 
omateH  tti|;t|i  flomers  anH  flourettes  i^frettetf  in  Hitlers 
colours,  anil  tfissreUie  ober  alle  tfie  plaine«  l^ing 
proree&eti  in  t^e  fiote,  t^at  gloUe  along  tfie  ttisnlipng 
streme  for  a  totfUt,  t^e  Impute  UaOfapantbus  and  His 
squire  trisemfiarfteli*  ^  soon  as  p"  IPrsnte  pulletr  ofF 
a  rose  and  gabe  it  to  tfie  tfamsel,  t^en  all  att  onte  s^e 
iDfftb  tier  bote  suimenlp  banisbebt  tfie  sftp  tuas  quieUp 
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otonrtacrte^  on  atoeftU  noiit  ttia^  ftttUp  tt  eft^oon  a 
0tron0e  bapour  of  nouHe  et  ^niotte  Inao  0een  to  rtoe 
out  of  tj^e  groitiOr;  aidr  in  tfie  mptf^t  tfierof  aro^e  a 
fta^glitfktU  attii  vmaxt  uittoutfi  <9rpatit«  |Qe  loll  a 
0tiiartl^ff  toiMge^  a  peUott)  tieartft  aiOr  a  ntocrt  ^teimfkai 
toi0nomie;  fie  tt)a0  rompl^els  atrm^  attii  mounts 
upon  a  fierie  irragon*  ^ott)  ff^t  gpant  gan  mo0t  gruff  1^ 
to  grotm  tnitj^  grete  tftotourteouone^^  at  tfie  l^rpnte 
%laI|[apant||U0»  anDf  lifting  up  a  grete  iron  mate  bantetf 
tottiarlif0  liinu  iSut  tfie  toalourou0  Ursnte^  mounted 
on  9i0 1^0e®rullo0nortOt  toutj^eH  j^i0  lante/anH  ttjitfi 
greate  j^artfifioolif  mraHe  it  into  tj^e  ]nragon^0  matt)0t  anir 
tieing  unfiaUe  to  regains  tfie  0ame,  mrett)  |ip0  0tt)orli 
anDf  0mote  off  tj^e  left  legg  of  tfie  QSk^axML  Ht^t  <9rpant 
roareH  mptfi  lifolourou0  papne^  tt)|ient|ie  mragon  rai^etf 
990  taple^  et  0trutft  p^  Urinte  on  tfie  fielmet^  Intt  Ha^ 
Sapanttm^  ^ii9  !li0  trentj^ant  UOift  0trabe  off  t|^e 
]nragon0  taple^  et  l^abing  regained  j^i0  Iaiince»  t^e 
mragon  0anft  tfottm  mptfi  pa00ing  grete  paine^  p'  9or0e 
tfuuffetf  tj^e  iDsnli  anH  rampetr  mo0t  fUriou0lp  on  tfie 
neeti  of  v  mragon^  txi^m  t^t  Iialorou0  prpnee  liftetf  up 
tli0  gotfelp  0kDorlife  jFiruialnranire^  et  eleaHetf  tfie  <9rpant 
tj^oroug^  t^e  mi^el^  ftom  tfie  j^eaH  to  tfie  0ameU 
eiie  ®ffant  UU  tfottme  on  eac|^  0ilife  of  t^e  irragon  initio 
a  trenienliou0  tra0|it  ttiflile  tj^e  Uoolr  tiM0  life0preimen  all 
oHer  t^e  fielH* 
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4  JltS^tOtit  Of 

Qlerconte  mifj^  fatigue  airii  ttAitttH  k0tt|| 
Irftter  fueled  t^t  i9r  j)ii»  fell  tittt>  a  momai» 
tollman  ill  attonce  t^e  tMpour  otOi  Honmetwe 
of  ttie  air  Honioj^eH,  aitti  i^  Uoo^e  tn^ttl 
eottereU  tl^e  fielH  suOlienls  Hieappearen,  et  a  gleam  iff 
ligtlt  arose  from  out  of  f^e  grotmlre.  Wfftn  t^ 
Hame^el  of  ttte  lofte  agaijne  «tolre  tiefore  ti|?m  tDitft  a 
cup  of  eneHauntefir  li^or*  et  tiobiitg  ttespriMMMi  otier 
tHe  face  pf  tHe  ^^nu  uaapant^w»  et  utteretr  some 
0trange  et  uneout^  toorHeet,  ^  monntiflir  a  gollien 
ctiaire  lietisgfitkDitti  HiamonHs  oittr  topa$  otflrlfratmi  fif> 
tppng^  serpents :  00  stie  rose  in  ttie  air  et  eftsoon 
lrisat>pearelr. 

^autng  recoliereii  ftom  tris  stDomriie  Up  t|ie 
~"'*  fiidjonten  IiQttor>  ttie  prpnce  arose, 
inoimteti  ||is  tiotse  ®niffosnorto,  fiolotDtll 
Its  tiis  feitUfktU  i»^ire  Vtntatronte,  et  pur:: 
•ueir  fits  attoenture,  et  HaWng  iMneed  to  t^e  enUe  oftfre 
tsorest>  tPio  eairs  toere  greeted  tfst^titHittant  sonim  of 
musptik^  UMNcl)  enereaseir  still  more  as  9e mretD  tiig|^» 
mtiamie  9e  gan  to  spie  eome  rolling  fortli  on  a  mpHt 
tDtipte  steDe  in  rie^  arropa  lieaitteotts  taUpe  pclepflif 
t^  renotomeU  princess  p^ilamante^  tDit9  iioIipgetifUl 
et  miDQfel  smau :  sHe  ioas  clootj^eH  in  a  mantle  of  grene 
feiliett  et  a  tiirtle  of  Uelp  punrongtlt  koit^  UprHes  of 
sunBrie  colores ;  s|^e  mas  attenHelr  Up  ten  comelp  et 
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tuxonu  rumMtUea,  n&vmttfng  am  pldjiing  on  litt»r« 
0orte0  of  pleaMunt  mueicit  et  fionott»li  Up  a  Htuarf 
mttll  a  t)a00itia  great  ti^lmett  on  tip«  tieU,  longe  0imnre0 
on  |to  tpert«,  anO  a  great  tlotie  oiier  tips  0|ioiUiyei:0>  *^e 
miM^  trapleU  along  t|ie  gromHe.  ^t  tnoaxft  %i^ 
S^it  Vttnp,  t»a»  foUotneH  Up  a  0Qntoe>  eorrptag  ^pn 
0l»otlie*  anH  leaning  a  large  Watti  j^oroe  ipptli  ^Uien 
tnrplrel  et  saimel  0tumiieli  mt^  ptaxU  am  vmaim  tieU0 
of  manp  mvSnU  ft^apea,  et  a  tt^itxo  Hearing  a  gol9en 
ttvpA  on  an  aiure  fiem. 

®  0ooner  HaUr  tfie  moarf  $tr  Vnnp  pereeitoeH 
ttie  prpnee  lflaliapant|^U0  tfian  l^e  toaneeO 
et  saletuen  ffim  moot  eourteouslp,  ann 
0tiotDeiy  tfptn  to  tfie  nio0te  peerless  princess 
iniilamante :  ttie  prpnte  loas  gretelp  astounlieiy  toitfi 
tHe  tiannsomeness  of  t^e  princes0»  saletoeiy  |^er  most 
iNi«oinel|;»  tofiieQ  UMs  retttmetr  bp  a  moste  graceful 
onn  soote  smile*  et  conirescentiing  to  reeeilie  tipm  as 
9er  fetttifia  ftnpgtit,  in  iDf^iefi  ttie  prince  tnas  passing 
gloir*  et  so  tittp  proceeOreli  in  companpe,  et  totoarlrs  t^r 
nigHt  orrit))^  at  tl^e  court  of  t^t  iSmperor 
Vrimoso*  tHe  father  of  t^e  princess 
9lrilamante»  ipl^en  ftt  toas  ftinmp 
tortcomclr*  anir  presented  to  tie 
<tlmpcres0  Bettafironte. 
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|^0tprie  of 


3^  Iftti  nob)  tf^t  QoXtxm 

^  gate  of  IQeaHeti  gan  to  opm» 
tnlian  gentle  mttma  tame 
iofffUUff  fortu  aior  eaote  1^90 
gUttetfftige  fteme^  up  to  p* 
0We,  aim  0!iote  fortH  tfie 
0Um0ome  iraffe*  npro0e  tfie 
lMloitrou0  IPrpnte  iUIiatiant||tt0»  attii  untmr 
tHemperour  attii  all  Uto  corte ;  attii»  Ui0tlp»  tlvttm  tf 
ptttltM  ^pnttw  l9tiUamante  ptua  in  a  eaiAitr  mipe 
pfrettetf  in  ffolUe  anir  0ffltot  0fteene« 

teiie  ropol  emperour  |9rimo0O»  m  JFrencHe 
4Slerfte0  0^9^  tiM0  four  fpote  fisofi :  fie  tiM0  rosoUp 
trottineti  ttjitfi  a  quintuple  trottin,  et  a  loftp 
0pite  an  ell  longe^  0tttiniielif  ttJitfl  tfiamonH  fiell0  et 
0unnounteti  tip  a  golOfen  'p|iane«  1^10  ma)e0tie  tDa0 
rloattieU  in  a  retf  anil  sellott)  rotie^  tie0printaelif  ttiitfi 
0j^in9n0  0tar0»  anil  fielOf  in  I190  tpg^tt  fianH  a  0teptret 
0urmounteli  tip  a  tr90tall  pmage  of  ^U0tieet  pUiniielif 
et  flouring  a  0ttiorti  anQ  dallante^  tn^ie^  0eeptet  tDa0 
netoer  out  of  tfie  eniperour0  0S0fit  iriErse  empre00e 
i$ellafronte^  tnf^o  tDa0  0elien  foot  fiigj^^  tt)a0  mo0t 
glotiou0l9  trottmeU  ttptfi  on  emtiattleU  trottme^  0ur:' 
mountetf  tp  P9nacle0  in  topaj^  et  tDa0  clootftetr  in 
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ttmint  aiOr  pttrpel  patttp  et  in  a  tiirtle  bt^ptUMt'O  alle 

uliottt^  iDptfi  0sltonr  otatreo,  tt  pmuvt'O  iDitfi  goIHen 

leturo  mi  btmMwU;  tttt  c^ooiie  lonre  oimateUr  in 

otriimo  UO^Um  Hlikt  unto  ifte  asainHottie^  of  poulM 

e^tt^t.   i[t!r|^e  ropall  <$mperottr  fianQetf  iJlt^l^VK 

ptttM  into  tfie  ropal  fiaUe  of  tfie  roj)al  pallatf ,  foi^tt)^ 

fiff  tfie  t)rinte00  l^liUamante^  anH  tftt  renobDn^^lr  iiM?niK 

IEU9uitiant|itt0,  attoiHelif  fij)  all  tfie  ilorlifM  anH  itairUd  of 

t^e  cort^t  tieHigfit  in  tpir  tie^t  arras  ^nQ  daH  in  s< 

net»e0t  gui0e*   ^  granUe  feete  tt)a0  prqiarelif  in  t^e 

grete  fialle  tt)|i|?tti  tOM  rotonretf  ttiitj^  tape^trp :  ^ttt 

txmt  Htpittnttn  Wiam  anH  fiio  ttij)f  <lStoe,  mstfi  a  ^er^^ 

pmtt:  {Toasts  anil  j^i;0  tfogge;   tj^e  Itpng  of  ape 

flanging  on  a  tree ;  maHame  ^ueanna  antr  tj^e  tuio  olUe 

menne ;  IPotipfier  anH  tier  freniie  ^ooepfi,  in  a  rote  tnel 

HepapnteH  in  Hitoer^  tolonreo,  anH  JBufte  ^o^ue  tDptfi  a 

goUien  0ttnne  otanHi^ng  otttle;  tfie  tj^ree  binges  of 

Colen  rptfing  on  tfieir  praunting  ^teHeo ;  tfie  l^roHigal 

0on  tnitfiout  tfie  ppgge0«   CTfie  azspnliottie^  of  tfie  j^all 

luere  omatetf  tnpt^  ropaUgla^^  eontapning  tj^e  ac^ietoe- 

ment0  of    tfie  renotDnelr  prpnte  l^otomotfOt  grete 

graunirefatlier  unto  t^e  emperor  Urimoso:  tfie  upper 

parte  of  tfie  fialle  tnao  furnimentetf  tnitfi  auneient 

armoure«   W^t  celinge  tiM0  mo0te  eunnpnglie  scorHen 

tuitfi  antpeft  smagerpe  anHtfetopeeo  eontapning  tfie  eotee 

anil  genealogies  of  s'  emperour*  ^  tfieupper  enli  of  t^e 

tialle  on  tj^e  fiitHMz,  unlier  a  eanopp  of  otate^  curiouslie 

ptorlien  anil  pinaelen,  eat  tfie  <$niperour>  tfie  iSm^ 
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ptttM,  tfie  |9t9tire00  tt  ttft  toolUaunt  ^pntt;  t^ati  p^ 
BntM,  <$rl0t  i8atoitn0»  Knsg^tee^  ^quire0>  atov  all 
tfie  auuiie^  aiOr  tfam^e^le^  of  tfie  iS^orte* 

SSli^iKffic  tHe  time  of  t^e  fe^te,  tii^tte  tfie 
mindtrolto  \pttt  v^tping  in  atsteu  tm^: 
totUanrnt  anQ  pleMunt  atrmons  manit 
inodt  )0j)fltII  Mug^p  aiiQ  U^ple  V^tnqnixt 
®artonr  tnao  fioIHing  uppe  i^t  fiuge  fcnsfeanDf  fortliette 
to  rutt  ttft  mtttp  a  med^enger  ranne  duimenlie  into  tHe 
tiall  in  grete  terror  anH  Hi^maj^e^  Hetlaring  t|^t  an 
tnigt  anlr  j^orribel  O^ant  pAtptH  ^^tlotolmmpuih 
toao  banting  to  claim  tfie  tiatUi  of  t^e  ptttltM  ^tms 
ttM  Pl^ilamante*  tSTfie  tt)||ole  tourt  mere  tlrotneiti 
into  great  tonfU0ion  etlii0maj)>  p'  minotrel^dttrceadetn 
tl^eir  plea^annt  0otuiXfM,  t^  prinee00  mncfi  aHalDetin 
fell  into  grete  lifi0qttietne00«  iF^dProm  tfie  martoeUoitv 
ptti00annte  otrengtj^e  of  p"  g^ant^  t|^e  ftnpg!ite0  of  $< 
court  tnere  aHalDelif ;  none  irarelif  to  comdat  tttft^  trim 
fmt  otilff  tfie  toalottron0  prince^  tn^o  rooe  from  t|e 
tortfe^  0attniM;ailet  Upgfit  on  j^i0  glitterann  armour^ 
MiitH  j^i)0  0ttiorlif»  anH  leaning  mounted  ffi^  gooUp 
tioroe  <9rrul[O0nortOt  proceetfeU  in  que0t  of  Hitrlote^ 
tntmptt0 :  ift  met  fiim  in  tfie  courte  of  tfie  ^^IMlate^ 
atma  \Bpt^  a  cluUie  et  mountetf  on  a  re&  roan  ffurnt. 
CQe  gpant»  ttilio  caretf  not  for  no  manne  nor  set  fior 
no  tBoman  neitfiert  toauncA  ttiitj^  a  0temfnl  MntomiTia 
ann  \Bpi9  migj^tie  0trengt|^  fie  lifte&f  iiv  !ii0  pontteroiM 
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lDt9C%  mrtlntteli  UndfuU  ootttOto^  et  fti^oofte  l^t 
tBfiODtteo  of  tfie  pollate*  W^t  ptpmt  utaqgntH  tig 
t^t  torn  of  Uttt  Uo^,  tmt  eft^oont 0  tecotor^ :  ^t 
0tmrrti)f  ||i0  »tatf  tan  ftorioit0l9  at  tj^e  gpwktf  wM 
tnit^  1^90  fotfelffe  trene^ant  JHnde  t^opt  trim  in  ti»o 
telott)  tl^e  UMtot ;  tilt  toUpt  \bU9  ttft  fieaH  anir  orntf 0 
ftU  tnttf)  a  lottHe  et  t^uttfreratiH  0oitiil)ie  ftelilbe  unto  a 
loftp  ®adk  on  tt^t  pUpn :  tfie  |^or0e  flttf  ttj^tfi  tfie  lotonr 
patt  of  t^e  gsant  tontepning  ttft  ltg»  tt  part  of  t^t 
1M99  tol^tfft  temaineOf  (ixA  on  i^t  M03f$L 

;^0oon  tfie  nrbD0  of  p'  ntat^  of  ittt  gpant 
atritotii  at  t^e  tiall  of  tj^e  ^empetotttt  it 
tiM0  toi^uUie  tiaileti  tDMd  grete  )op  itpt^t 
)09&ai  people :  tlentperoiir ,  t9einpere00, 
anar  tfie  ino0te  peerle00  pr9nee00  of  all  ptynttMMf  et 
tl^e  toi:te^  greeted  tfie  toaloitrou0  prinee  »alrapant9tt0, 
et  tDeltomelif  Ifim  tnytfi  manie  stoeet  fiottnire0  of  pie^ 
0attnt  nm0it« 

0  a  fell)  tia9e0  after  t!r90  0tran0e  anil 
perilon0  tiattle  a  rtgfit  faire  lifame0ell 
anQa  goolre^  tt)|?t|^  0Uffu0eti  effe0,  arrtbeH 
at  9  court  of  tj^e  emperour  |9rtmo0o»  to 
QemaunH  atHe  for  t|^e  IfcaUte  ittirrafpnte^  again0t  a 
0patint  tn^o  l^aH  unrongfullp  lietatnetf  j^er^anQ  alle  j^er 
ftnig9te0  anir  Ialifte0  in  tier  <!^0tle  a0  fooH  to  0ati0fp  ^ia 
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littngri^  maimp  ttifim  fft  irebimmif  t\Mcp  Hapt  for  ftto 
Hiniur  tttio  of  fier  ftnpg|^0>  rt  etotie  nfgj^te  a  faire 
trammel  or  a  Utt  ttpav  for  j^to  oopv^e:  tt^e  IfcaHie 
DtirraifOnte  i0  »0n:toe1i  for  t^t  ladt ;  et  if  Oft  to  not 
re0fteltielif  insttiin  tj^tee  Dfa^M^  0|^e  nttt^t  tie  tfooni^  to 
Jutat^Mum  fattt,  to  Mtif^p  t^e  ralienotto  Iwngnr  of  t^t 
Ifungtttfit  of  all  j^ungrs  9patit0>  lufio  j^a0  taftm 
Iio00e00ton  anil  wcmtif  t^t  gatt  of  9<  ta0tle»fip  plating 
ttiereat  a  large  0tonet  t»||if9  no  man  fmt  |ism0elf  tan 
ntotot* 

IFCnie  lifame0tl  j^ato^ng  toUit  t|i90  tnotfUI  tale  to  tj^e 
emperottr  anQ  t^e  tourt^  tl^tee  ftnig9te0  aro0e  to 
ptofttv  t^eir  aiJft :  S^ix  ^terrigogle^  ftnpgfit^  t^e 
Comet :  ^ir  iFiUigut0>  ftnig^t  of  tj^e  <!^tt|i0>mnl)i  s' 
Haillant  pvTimt  %lal|[apant9tt0«  ilot0  fieing  tvMtn  for 
tj^e  ortfer  of  tomliat  tBpt^  t^t  gpanU  tfte  <hM*firtI  on 
S^pt  ^terrigogUt  tnfto  fiore  on  tip0  0||ieme  ^r^nre^  a 
goUiene  tomet  lietkneene  0etoen  0tarre0  Urgent*  ^ir 
jFilligut0  fiore  argent^  a  tienH  ^aUe  tj^ree  0ilber 
tn90«  C9e  l^rpnte  llalifapant|pu0  fiore  on  |ii0  0tiienife^ 
l^iuvtp  tBitltin  a  fiortfore  ®r»  a  portrait  of  t^e  peerle00 
printe00  )9|^ilamante« 
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II 


KMtntxouw  ftttfgj^to  initio  ttttiv 

Ulun  Ua!ot  of  t^t  iSmpetor  anH 
oil  tip0  toite^  iDmf  fdrtlft  in  que^t 
of  tj^e  taMt  of  tfie  laUpe  iltirtaiir 
tmitt.  V^tp  itmtntptit  on  tl^eit  toaip  for  man^  a  mpU^ 
ttntttl  ttttp  xtat^a  a  tiarrm  plaintp  anir  at  a  iri^tante 
t^tjf  ttgan  to  0pie  a  tuaU,  tt)|ift1^  aro^e  out  of  i^t 
trorniHet  anH  a^tl^es  proceetftiif  tmtMxUpttftp  ouimenlp 
fomm  tl^em0eltoe0  ^urtomdi^  bp  it^  rt  tfie  plain^  tn^itj^ 
tiM0  iirent  tip  t|ie  fftat  of  p<  ^unne^  tiM0  all  attonte 
miitta  tiff  tl^orne0  anQ  iiramtieto  t|^  mtt  viwtx  out 
of  tfie  grottntte :  t^  »pia  a  flat  0tone  \BiVb  an  in^ 
MtiiftUm  in  unftnotim  r^arattnr^t  anQ  tiaHpng  initio 
tttu  Wumx  ittta  it  upt  tfies  founft  manp  0tep0  ruHelffe 
cattoeH  out  of  t^e  mliU  rortit  iMlvpng  irotime  to  a  eut^ 
tettanean  pa0M0e*  Sfic  ftnig|^0  toitl^  t|^e  wgaixM  anir 
t|^  HatnMel  Uracenli A^  until  t^tp  tamt  to  a  tieauteouty 
anil  0plenliplr  taHe^  sligfitelir  up  initio  goUien  lamp0»  anir 
in  t^e  miUiMt  tj^^eof  ranne  a  brilliant  anH  tran0parent 
tpl»r>  t|at  matte  a  uturuturing  anH  0oote  0ounli«  ^n 
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12  |^0torteof 

0uttinr9  pUttB  of  titt  trs^taOl  iMtvu  txH^ttt  it  ratme 
0iiioot|^^  ti»re  0een  ffolHen  anlir  0pUwt  {909  ^tDS^msng 
et  frs^ftitig  all  alumtt  anDf  in  tfitier^  part^  of  9'  rotto 
tmtt  Htm  i00uing  out  great  anDf  ^tnall  ta^caHMt  anir 
tDstfi  0tttaim  faite  anii  goolrue  UmntaptiMp  tsf^itli 
gw^tH  out  of  tit  taxt^t,  anir  gliteH  in  tieatttMit0 
0trenie0  otonr  tfie  pebMe^  of  rul^  anfe  topa;^  inter- 
mpngietf  tofftl^  rariimft  09el0*  911  afiont  t|ie  cakie  inere 
wene  manie  pacing  faire  liprOe^^  gai^lp  tielrecitelif  in 
Hitters  tolore0»  0ing9nge  0l0eie  |iarmmt9Ott0  mtt0it^ 
mtOf  tn^ffcj^^  ttDittertiy  bDstfi  t|eir  golHen  anDf  0ittier 
tBBngtH  otter  etierp  part  of  tlie  tatte^  Intt  Hiftitrliefr  not 
t^  lamp0t  tnftifl^  l^ong  aromili  tj^e  0a«ie» 

Jlrapt  anil  enc|aitiitet  tBftH  t^  lottelyiieis 
of  t|^e  eatte^  et  iftpng  tneariefe  iDfftQ  t|it 
lengtl^jof  tHeir  imtntgp  tue  ttaUaat 
fcnig!rt0an>t|»e0ame0elre0ttfift|^enwrittii 
alBl^ple*  <m0oon  tj^ep  arMe^  anil  pimnttag  tj^eir 
attttentmre  ti^ongH  a  Iinrfc0onie  pa00atet  tfep  cama 
totoa iHMition0 comrt^  woSi  eato  a  goUEenHoor  gnarMi 
tptt»oporter09(laliinftpn(olne9rene*  VlftnmmtM 
(attinig  pronfmnceH  manie  trtrange  iiHr0e0^  ttiKtUB 
mnm  tiwter  at  t^ettoore^  tiM^en  mMenlie  tt«el»  opes^ 
ftt|ieporter0tNnii0|aalM9«  de  tipree  ItnitfN*  ani 
t9eir0«iiire0fMlol»A  Up  t||e  ttanMiel^  tpU  ti^  fitni 
to  a  0pleiMli  INtfle,  eotter^initli  anncieat  tapettmaiA 
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diMtt|S0  of  tiAuHeftpm  mna  btoatttH  \Biat  goUit  et 
tU^ltot^  tontepning  i^t  Ui^^m  j^s^totp  of  S^ix  atgente 
ftS^  Hototte*  d^  tdpng  10110  koel  rotto^>  ottfi  t|^^ 
jpaneto  spoint^iv  initio  atutt  aAmt^p  aiOr  omateli  initio 
isa^ter  0tar0  tie^preMym  all  alioitte* 

1[Stt  t|i^  fiurtfier  mUe  of  t^  j^alle  ti^  fdutO^  0t« 
|ior0e0  of  0Olili  gtMt,  inpt^  0iiIRiel0  aidr  Inrptfete  lie^ 
tetfceiv  mstH  paries  anH  rutipot  anQr  a  Uixt  palfrep  of 
#pltet  ipitli  golHen  ttipngo. 

tis:^^  ftiiig9t^0  aiiQ  tfieir  0qttire0  l^ing  ^eat^ 
t^  ifamtMl  on  tfiie  otttor  l^otde^  too&e  t|^  golUm 
|ior0e0  anH  tnottnteH  tj^em^  mi^ime  0trattl(Dap0  a  rum- 
Uixig  noiw  tna^  tieartf^  rt  tl^e  j^alle  otunietilte  twm^tti ; 
Itie  carlidif  celpng  tieing  t^anga  into  Uatfc  tlouH^* 
anH  tj^e  lieopangleli  0tar0  Iftabing  tieton»  tf^  fttma^ 
nuntt  in  t^  0fci^  a  f^  tol^ereof  tmtt  )u0t  ^een 
among  tide  tloiAe^t  anH  a  Ueep  anH  0omlirott0  HatrftneM 
Mliet^  tHe  |^alien0  tvptiji  tranenHou^  cttorm^  of 
HmOet  axa  ipgHtenpnge* 

ttoteeHpng  on  tfftix  lournep  tide  mrpnce  ot 
^0  tompanion0  tam^  into  a  Uncea^ 
iD^anne  t^  txm  annoptii  tip  t{if  fMc&a 
roaring  of  Uaettdf  m  of  ilpon0t  1$$XMp 
ililitiar1V0,  ami  «KrilFon0,  pet  pttr0et0^  tfiep  t^eir 
aUtonture  tttl  tttt  Hatmie  of  Hape. 

1[^n&  nott)  9at|i  irame  Aurora  ri0ing  out  of  t|^ 
Hdiof  tier  olUe  manne  s:ptan0^  c|da0^  t^e  mompnge 
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iAavttp attH  w^tttnifmt^  t^e  gDlUmHape :  etnoto  Ban 
I9tielm0  motttiting  tli^  gUtteronli  oiXf  IMtfl  mriton  on 
j^i0  prattiitlping  fAtHM,  tn^en  tj^e  lMlorou0  ptinte 
ViOj^apantttufif  tftt  ixtf^  toaUiaiitttt  Sir  SiUttUmfit,  et 
tHe  retfOttU^  fttiig^t  Sfft  JFiUigitt^^  fioUoto^  tip  t^tbc 
Uitlftia  »qnixM  onDf  tl^e  Hamtwl,  v^ixf^ma  t|dr  Ums^ 
UH^aume  tfiep  gait  to  099  a  fittioito  atili  topiH  tstier^ 
auH  oto»  it  a  ^plniOfsli  tiriUge  tnel  pliattif H  et  aHomeli 
tt)it9  trs^taU  pi;tiatlra>  attH  at  et||  tnJtt  of  t|ie  iiriligf 
ttinre  titirret0  of  altaa^tet  enlaiH  tt)t^  goIHe  mumHer^ 
bDitH  Mfiire^  aiOr  0urmoitntelir  tip  ^fllut  fla000« 

If^o  00011  a0  i^t  fttii0|^t0  anH  t^t  tumMM  \mtt 
pa00eli  otot  t^t  IfxtOgtp  t^t  0quire0  bDitj^  t|dr  fftrntM 
0tttttt  into  tfie  emtlt  anDf  lii0apiieareti*  Sfie  ptinte  anir 
1^90  tl^ee  eompanton0  nat|^elie00  fmt0etittli  t|dr  aH^ 
tontttte^  ft  t^t9  Mtmt  pertnUA  tj^ie  ®a0tu  of  t^t 
ftaHfie  ittirraionte^  anQ  aUbanrpng  ntaxtt  t^tp  gan  to 
0pit  t^e  j^eaBf  of  tide  epmtp  anH  tHe  top  of  tii0  ttaH 
otier  t^  tiattlenmit0  of  t^f  imtnr  tDaU0>  toattfiing  fpt 
t^tnu  <Pn  tide  top  of  t^t  aMt  Ii>a0  went  t|^ jroitegwy 
laHie  ittirrafonte^  mido  from  t|de0ortotii^ne0«f  |irr 
grete  0orrott)»  tDa0  pa00ing  0orroliifia^  anir  0^^  tnalu^ 
a  «ag  to  tia0tni  fOttDarUe  titv  txptctot  t|ianipion0. 
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^  IQe  e^ampiona  OfiMuntti  to  t|ie  gate  of  tift 
e^Mtf  tsjl^n  oitt  ttivt  t^t  tiotriliel 
&paunt,  tt)9tl^  a  gxtu  moittti^  tremmtioito 
ttf|ti0ftet0  on  1^90  iffff  aniy  a  tietH  of 
porcupitiM  quiU0;  j^to  new  tDa0  Ufte  p^  j^om  of  a 
t|^9iio(ettt0^  out  of  ttft  \B9vti^t  MOM  titttt  Imge  tpmp 
lifte  Imimitig  9la00e0;  tii0  tttt^  toere  lifte  tj^e  iron 
0pifte0  of  a  Vortotllto:  t|ie  0ftttU  of  9to  emptie  tied 
tDa0  matte  of  fron^  and  j^to  eare^  toere  Uiie  t|^e  ear0 
of  an  i&livi^ant 

irfflie  gpant  toao  tompleatip  armeU  in  topper  gilt^ 
tli0  lege  tnere  eotoeretf  luitfi  iron  maple^  anH  |ii0  f^ete 
toitfi  0ftin0  of  mice;  in  crteatt  of  fianHeOt  moreover  9e 
tiatt  clal00  lifte  tfie  eIatO0  of  ftop0ter0^  antt  fie  j^elUe  a 
^gt  dull  tt)9t|^  a  0|iarpe  eUge^  in  mt^  guiw  tl^at  it 
0er)iett  alitte  for  ftnortiing  irotim  or  cutting  up« 

iriAo  0ooner  tvao  tj^e  gpaunt  prepared  for  t^e 
eomliat  gain0t  tl^e  rigj^t  nofile  e|^mpion0^  t^anne  tfie 
0illfer  9or0e  llett)  olF  ttiptl^  tfie  liame0el^  anH  perd^eH 
on  tide  top  of  an  j^ie  mountapne« 

^^^   dP  tt^t  mreWttU  tomtiat  of  t|i90  trreUffia  irase^ 

^Bf^      ^ing  ®  <SrOinie00e  <Slio ;  and  tj^ou  i8eUona> 

^flUV      0i0ter  unto  tj^e  goOf  inar0^  tome  \Bpi^  t^p 

^^^       flaming  tortile^  irriiie  fOrtlJ  tUp  tar  Initio 

all  tl^p  fttrie^  anir  nottie  mafte  tj^e  liome0t  9erte0  0lditoer 
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tt)it9  MtonvOitmmtp  atiQ  t^t  0timte0t  ttntxagt  Hmx 
teittvet  in  t^t  Iioti»ll0  of  tj^e  mig^titf  fto  irire  UMi$  t|(^ 
tontUtU  JFit0t'Sfix  SbUttitoglt,  a  paMiJug  fftnm 
mamitp  IftoHstig  tmid^ai  fito  lamutf  tonne  ftttipwHf 
«t  tj^e  gpantt  tntt  unj^atilelto  ptette  tj^e  amumtt  Anfte 
tii0  ta^eare :  tfie  gpaunte  raifiKeH  1^90  cluUie  aga^nM 
tj^e  ftniol^e^  antH  ^mote  off  t^i^  fttH,  mfien  t|^  ipat  ret 
Uootf  0poutelif  finrtl^  ftom  out  of  9v0  mOu  &a  |^te» 
lifte  a  fiiuntapne^  anDf  t^t  UoUipt  fell  on  t^t  plaine^ 
fmanne  tj^e  mo0te  te&outrtelif  ftnig^te  ^pr  JFUlpgutdt 
ftnig^t  of  tfie  ^Utoet  eupo^  initio  ftoUp  roitnire^  atA 
miimel  large>  aUbanteH  against  tfie  gsant*  tnj^  agapne 
raioeH  j^i0  j^uge  dufi,  [anDfimoot  un^^enHttie  d^t  off 
tfie  liealif  of  tfie  goIHen  fioroe;  tfie  tieaBf  flelo  into  t|^ 
aitt  anH  t|ie  liolifie;&Ulirotime  initio  a  golHen  MitnUe^  a 
Munar  Ufte  goUie:  t^en  t^e  lego  of  t^e  tmig)^  tieing 
unmet  tfie  l^oe^  t^e  gpant  tramvleU  fiim  \Bpl^  |)to 
feete«  STIe  l^rinte  UaOfapant^uo  fiatipng  eopptii  tj^e 
fate  of  ||t0  tompaniono^  tumeeH  fortnattfe  fan^bfaUe; 
tvlian  tl^e  gpant  mo0t  furtouolp  grotoleU  at  t^  toaliant 
prince^  eluearing  ^9  jntafiounQe  anH  tDTerkiagaiintt  anir 
oas&t  amianee,  taitilFt  3  Ani  an  l^ungretf ;  S  ttiant  mp 
Qtnner:  pou  01^  lie  eaten  otetneH  in  onion^i  t!ie 
lUHp  ittirrafpnte  ol^al  lie  mrewelif  for  mp  DoppetBu  et 
0{iall  tie  eaten  lost^  apple  oaliiee^  00  antiante.  OlDoii 
xMiMlp  gpmt,  mvH  t^e  Urtm^e^  lietore  t^ou  IttptOai 
of  tlie  0ftpnne  firot  catej^  tfie  liate:  tnttftefioUifutMt 
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Bi«cmtrtemt0  et  greelrte  tnrttte^  loofce  atoUe  sott^  t^e 
)Miltitrf0  anil  t^e  i^pU»  ore  iMititig  far  sottr  ftanrlui^e* 
^  Mfftng  1^  arreiD  l^to  0tiiortire  ^fFinnabran^^  Mnttb 
a  IMDe  at  t^t  9pant^  ^tot  matte  no  impte00ion  on  |^t^ 
arnumr*  l^e  gpant  UfteUr  np  1^90  dttli^  t0|^  t|^e 
Vtsnre KaHatiantl^ elttHreUr  tfte  taotoe;  t1^ cluirtie CeH 
iDfftl^  a  loiriife  mSf  HreMtol  0Oiudiff  on  tfie  plaint^  tt 
tl^etQ  up  ttie  Uiwst  anUr  t|^e  0tone0  into  t|^e  atre«  O^r 
Vtffntf  liri0mountelir  (torn  I190  golHen  0teelif^  anH  initio 
tloo  ptti00attnt  0tro&e0  deatieU  off  tfie  1^00  of  t|^e  g$ant 
Molo  p^.  antiUM^  0ptte  of  Vlfe  num0e0  0&t?ti0»  tBliict 
Wttt  cl^atmeU  tn  kiatn  ♦  t^t  is^ant  UffKi  loa0  fio^ttny 
ntM  tlft  ttMU0  of  t|^e  ra0tle^  ttU  again0t  one  of  9*^ 
0ate0^  tmt  txatna  ^a!binat  none^  ^t  brofte  |^i0  emptie 
okitll^  et  ftnodielif  off  one  of  tl^t  tnrtet0  anDr  tiattle^ 
nient0« 


e  0ooner  t»a0  titt  fitriott0  g^ant  0laint  t^an 
titt  tDl^ole  aire  tsao  rokier  A  tsitS  a  pa00int 
grete  lirairttne00e  fkrom  p*  niinifier  of  lml# 
tttte0  anil  &9te0^  miif  otj^er  eiirioit0  liprttee 
of  prape^  Uom  tax  wn^  neetre^  0ome  iofftit  tttu  like 
ttta9on0#  0O9ie  ioit^  t09ng0  of  ftitttetllie0^  aniy  ot|^et0 
IdMI  claiaP0  li&e  nianne0  IMidV0»  anH  nranie  toitl  large 
iMto  like  €le0^  to  cut  mav  t1^:0sant0  arwotireto 
tetatttl^mete* 
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i8  fi90t9Kit  of 

f  one  toalottffott0  Vr$tuelMittii»li  snto  t|e  courtr 
of  t^  ttufOtf  rsi^an  fie  I1M0  mottte  rourteeiuas  reeeiDA 
t»t?  t9<  moiErt  C011UI9  mill  tfeinmaire  UAis^  t|t  ilolrtt 
^irrofonte.  laolD  l^atl  t^t  giant  teen  Urdtottretf,  atrii 
tatm  uv  to  t|i<  tioiW0»  tDfini  tfie  ft|^<0  m0p<V0rli  into 
t^t  aixt :  t|e  0at»r  |ior0e  llekQ  obnr  «^e  tiiaU0»  anil 
>e0centiA  into  p'  court,  t^e  Htmu^tl  aligtiten,  anH  I1M0 
MnUffe  fUiHetoa  bp  ^tt  U^ie, 

inui|[atMint|^0  tKibing  tiro&en  ovm  t9<  tioor0  of 
t|(  liong(on0»  irelea0tlir  t^e  t»el  fatten  tntt  uneaten 
ttnig(ite0  from  tfieir  mo0te  moefuil  of  all  uiofui  0itua:: 
tion0,  ann  Hatiing  re0torelir  t^e  ca0tle  into  t|ie  ^t^e»  of 
t|e  U^it  ^irrafonte  took  I190  lealie.  lie  tnent  into 
a  |ia00ing  grete  fioUe  pdepiti  tfie  |kiU  of  ^canlial, 
tvlieirein  tnere  0een  on  tj^e  toolto  tj^e  ton0tte0  of  lialirte0 
tuel  Henasleti  t|^ereon»  anTi  muti^  eten  bp  t^e  toomte0» 
manie  of  tj^e  tongue0  loere  t^e  tongue0  of  auncient 
0ti9n0ter0.  dt  tj^'enTi  of  t|ie  j^aUe  toatt  a  betmuow 
ca0ftenet»  ornaten  loit^  tlpe  S^fSpte,  t^e  0met^e» 
ann  t|e  C^rliontle  0tone»  losti  t|e  gooHrlse  mprlie 
j^ilentium  in  goltien  letter0»  ann  iQittpin  tHe  0ame  tnere 
0een  certain  ton8ue0»  tnell  9re0erbeti»  ead^  of  t|iem 
'^absns  Vrunentia  turitten  ttpereon* 

IT^nn  i^lD  Hatl  2aan  iniclnt0  fouoming  tHe  |ieele0 
of  fflanw  Aurora,  U0|iereli  fortfi  ttpe  clieerftoll  Hapt, 
man  m  pui00aunt  msntt  lialiapant|nt0»  fiaDinir 
taken  t|ie  Heati  of  t^t  gpaunt,  tittr0eloetf  ||i0  toape  to 
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m  Aontt  of  tUf  «?miieror  VrimoM,  et  Hotoitig  ttOfMa 
t^m^nnta  InriHgf  ^  |^e  tiM0  a0totttriielir  to  wt  it 
talrt^Oil^^etto  CnH  it  t09t|^adilt|^e  turrets  atili  99110^1^0 
tonic^ear  atiMie«  K^t  vtpwt  tnUta  tlft  tntiA 
tiMxia  tant^  ^t  mitl^  ntt^t  iron  ^a^p  t»l|ni  ^  ^t^^ 
mupe  0pitlr  a  glitt^anH  tot  mratim  ftp  <lrilbm0^  et 
lialrtng  moutitA  it^  amU  pUu^  t^^e  9mIi  ftp  t^e  0ilif  of 
ftim^  imtwtnelir  fti0  IMS  okier  tfte  fdnreM^  et  arribeOr 
ftefore  fl^t  dtp  of  t|^e  Smperottr*  fj^e  tiM0  miirli 
adtonnlielif  t»l|en  fte  MtD  tj^e  tfttee  lO0t  cHtttire^  ritsi^ 
ninglp  pcortotiv  in  alftlacrter  okiet  p<  cate^  anH  piOacdi 
on  atrion0  taftlementd  ixi  nitrj^e^  okierarti^t^  anft  on 
tl^e  top  of  tfte  tait  ff^  turrets  anH  ppnade^  of  t^e 
enclN^untet  ftrp»0e«  d^e  Vrpnce  entereHf  ft^t  cate^  et 
artift^  at  t^e  pallaee^  et  ftafting  oaletoA  ft^t  (&vx^ 
petour^  t^t  <S^nipere00^  anft  all  t^e  totte^  tetireH  to  tfte 
emftolmret  ftotoer  of  ft^t  mo0t  f opfltUeM  of  all  fopfUl 
ptpnteMe0^  tfte  ptinte00  Pdilamante^  t»l|o  to  0ee  ftim 
tDa0  pa00isv  0lalif^  anH  00  c^e  maHe  a  0peet|^  0U(ft  a0 
nefter  I»a0  l^earHr  ftefore^  anH  it  *finic^elif  in  t|^e0e 
tDorlie0^  yrpnte  IElaliapant|^0^  mine  okon  ftette  0kDete» 
let  tt0  fte  glali0ome  t^at  toe  are  fteere^  anil  not  in  tj^e 
9pannt0  niatD0»  merrie  anH  not  manolet^  0tDdlpn0 
iDttft  fop  anH  not  0liMllotDelirt  mirtftmu  mofting  anlinot 
eaten  np  alifte*  ittanp  otj^er  ple0attnt  tiior»e0  pa00^ 
ftettoeene  t^em ;  ftnt  t»l|at  t^ep  0eplir  et  loQat  t^ep  DrOi 
10  not  retorHeHr^in  t9i0  0torie« 
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IBscrtorie  of  fl^ut  lMMVant|m«* 


^rnuwent^  for  9«  K*  only  to  t»  «ouie  m  Uto  4nP9e 

at  t^t  ^caiu  of  ^  (Satte  aiOi  dFttmb^ 

mevf  unto  tn^  lytK  jloctlif 

Hoovt  of  9ot»«0 
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A   READABLE    REPRINT    OF 

jlTRUE/ND  FAITHFUL  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

REDOUBTABLE 

PRINCE    RADAPANTHUS. 

|HIS  little  jeu  d'etprity  or  "a  trick  on  Bibliomanists,"  is  a  pretended 
reprint  from  a  unique  copy  of  nfinkgn  tt  WM^tt,  and  written  by 
John  Adey  Repton,  son  of  Humphrey  Repton,  the  author  of 
Sketches  and  Hints  on  Landscape  Gardening,  1794;  Designs  for 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  John  Adey  Repton 
and  G.  S.  Repton,  London,  1808,  &c.,  &c.  The  ornamental  initial  letters 
commencing  the  chapters  of  the  foregoing  version  of  **  The  Pretender"  will  be 
found  to  form  the  author's  name  in  full,  thus  : 
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TRUE  AND  FAITHFUL  HISTORY 


OF   THE   REDOUBTABLE 


PRINCE     RADAPANTHUS. 


N  ancient  days  there  lived  a  hardy  and  a 
strong  man  that  was  called  the  valorous 
Prince  Radapanthus,  son  of  the  most 
mighty  sovereign  King  Abrodonte  and 
his  fair  Queen  Collinella- 
Now  on  a  time  when  the  sable  night  began 
[to]  fade  and  the  glorious  sun  to  salute  the  golden  day 
and  gladden  the  heart  of  man,  uprose  the  puissant 
Prince  Radapanthus,  and  having  donned  his  shining 
armour,  and  grasped  his  goodly  sword  Firmabrande, 
he  mounted  his  fiery  steed  Gruffosnorto,  and  followed 
by  his  gentle  squire  Pintadonte,  they  salli.ed  forth  in 
quest  of  adventure.  They  advanced  on  their 
journey,  when  towards  the  noon  of  day  they  entered 
into  a  thick  and  darksome  forest,   where  their  steps 
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24  History  of 

were  hindered  by  the  thorns  and  brambles  and 
much  annoyed  from  toads  and  serpents.  The 
Prince  with  his  sword  hewed  his  way  through  the 
bushes,  when  peradventure  striking  a  stone  the 
darkness  of  the  forest  disappeared,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  a  passing  large  plain,  but  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  forest  on  every  side,  and  in  the 
midst  thereof  was  a  transparent  lake,  called  Bel- 
plaisant,  in  which  was  a  goodly  and  a  fair  gondola, 
painted  full  clean,  with  purple  sails,  and  at  the  helm 
sat  a  beautiful  and  a  comely  damsel,  bedecked  in 
azure  and  gold  and  a  transparent  veil  over  her  head 
bespangled  with  silver  stars.  The  Prince  was 
saluted  in  modest  guise  by  the  damsel,  and  with 
his  squire  were  most  gladsomely  received  into  the 
boat :  they  glided  along  the  lake  till  they  came  to 
a  passing  fair  river  bordered  on  each  side  with  many 
goodly  trees,  very  pleasant  to  behold,  as  the  oak,  the 
elm,  the  plane,  the  holm,  the  cheston,  the  beech,  the 
poplar,  the  hazel,  the  maple,  the  thorn,  and  the  box, 
while  the  banks  were  gaily  ornated  with  flowers  and 
flowerets  fretted  in  divers  colours,  and  spread  over 
all  the  plain.  Having  proceeded  in  the  boat,  that 
glided  along  the  winding  stream  for  awhile,  the 
PrinceRadapanthus  and  his  squire  disembarked.  So 
soon  as  the  Prince  pulled  off  a  rose  and  gave  it 
to  the  damsel,  then  all  at  once  she  with  her  boat 
suddenly  vanished,  the  sky  was  quickly  overcast,  an 
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awful  noise  was  heard,  and  immediately  a  strong 
vapour  of  cloud  and  smoke  was  seen  to  rise  out,  of 
the  ground  :  and  in  the  midst  thereof  arose  a  fright- 
ful and  most  uncouth  Giant  He  had  a  swarthy 
visage,  a  yellow  beard,  and  a  most  sternful  counte- 
nance ;  he  was  completely  armed  and  mounted  upon 
a  fiery  dragon.  Now  the  Giant  began  most  gruffly 
to  growl  with  great  discourteousness  at  the  Prince 
Radapanthus,  and  lifting  up  a  great  iron  mace  ad- 
vanced towards  him.  But  the  valorous  Prince, 
mounted  on  his  horse  Gruffosnorto,  couched  his 
lance,  and  with  great  hardihood  drove  it  into  the 
dragon's  maws,  and  being  unable  to  regain  the 
same,  drew  his  sword  and  smote  off  the  left  leg  of 
the  Giant  The  Giant  roared  with  dolorous  pain, 
when  the  dragon  raised  his  tail,  and  struck  the 
Prince  on  the  helmet,  but  Radapanthus  with  his 
trenchant  blade  struck  off  the  dragon's  tail,  and 
having  regained  his  lance,  the  dragon  sank  down 
with  passing  great  pain,  the  horse  snuffed  the  wind 
and  ramped  most  furiously  on  the  neck  of  the 
dragon,  when  the  valorous  Prince  lifted  up  his 
goodly  sword  Firmabrande,  and  cleaved  the  Giant 
through  the  middle,  from  the  head  to  the  saddle. 
The  Giant  fell  down  on  each  side  of  the  dragon  with 
a  tremendous  crash,  while  the  blood  was  spread 
all  over  the  field. 
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jVERCOME  with  fatigue  and  covered  with 
bitter  bales^  the  Prince  fell  into  a  swoon, 
when  all  at  once  the  vapour  and  darkness 
of  the  air  vanished,  and  the  blood  which  covered  the 
field  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  gleam  of  light 
arose  from  out  of  the  ground.  Then  the  damsel  of 
the  lake  again  stood  before  him  with  a  cup  of 
enchanted  liquor,  and  having  besprinkled  over  the 
face  of  the  Prince  Radapanthus,  and  uttered  some 
strange  and  uncouth  words,  she  mounted  a  golden 
chair  bedecked  with  diamonds  and  topaz  and  drawn 
by  winged  serpents :  so  she  rose  in  the  air  and 
immediately  disappeared. 

|AVING  recovered  from  his  swoon  by  the 
enchanted  liquor,  the  Prince  arose, 
mounted  his  horse  Gruffosnorto,  followed 
by  his  faithful  squire  Pintadonte,  and  pursued  his 
adventure,  and  having  advanced  to  the  end  of  the 
forest,  his  ears  were  greeted  with  a  distant  sound  of 
music,  which  increased  still  more  as  he  drew  nigh, 
when  he  began  to  espy  come  tiding  forth  on  a  milk 
white  steed  in  rich  array  a  beautiful  lady  called  the 
renowned  Princess  Philamante,  with  body  genteel 
and  middle  small :  she  was  clothed  in  a  mantle  of 
green  velvet  and  a  kirtle  of  blue  wrought  with  birds 

^Bale. — Grief,  misery,  sorrow. 
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of  sundry  colours  :  she  was  attended  by  ten  comely 
and  buxom  damsels,  dancing  and  playing  on  divers 
sorts  of  pleasant  music  and  followed  by  a  dwarf  with 
a  passing  great  helmet  on  his  head,  long  spurs  on 
his  heels,  and  a  great  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  the 
which  trailed  along  the  ground.  The  dwarf,  called 
Sir  Puny,  was  followed  by  a  squire,  carrying  his 
sword,  and  leading  a  large  black  horse  with  golden 
bridle  and  saddle  studded  with  pearls  and  musical 
bells  of  many  sundry  shapes,  and  a  shield  bearing  a 
golden  apple  on  an  azure  field. 

10  sooner  had  the  dwarf.  Sir  Puny  perceived 

the  Prince  Radapanthus  than  he  advanced 

and   saluted   him   most   courteously,  and 

showed  him  to  the   most  peerless  Princess  Phila- 

mante  :    the  Prince  was  greatly  astounded  with  the 

handsomeness   of   the    Princess,   saluted   her  most 

buxomly,  which  was  returned  by  a  most  graceful  and 

sweet  smile,  and  condescending  to  receive  him  as 

her  faithful  knight,  in  which  the  Prince  was  passing 

glad,  and  so  they  proceeded  in  company,  and 

towards  the  night  arrived  at  the  court  of 

the  Emperor  Primoso,  the  father  of 

the  Princess  Philamante,  when  he 

was  kindly   welcomed,  and 

presented  to  the 

Empress  Bellafronte 
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ND  now  the  golden  gate  of  heaven  began 
to  open,  when  gentle  Phoebus  came  joy- 
fully forth  and  cast  his  glittering  beams 
up  to  the  sky,  and  shot  forth  the  glad- 
some day.  Uprose  the  valorous  Prince 
Radapanthus,  and  uprose  the  Emperor  and 
all  his  court ;  and,  lastly,  uprose  the  peerless  Princess 
Philamante  clad  in  a  silk  robe  fretted  in  gold  and 
silver  sheen.^ 

The  royal  Emperor  Primoso,  as  French  Clerks 
say,  was  four  foot  high :  he  was  royally  crowned 
with  a  quintuple  crown,  and  a  lofty  spire  an  ell  long, 
studded  with  diamond  bells  and  surmounted  by  a 
golden  vane.  His  majesty  was  clothed  in  a  red 
and  yellow  robe,  besprinkled  with  shining  stars,  and 
held  in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre,  surmounted  by  a 
crystal  image  of  Justice,  blinded  and  holding  a  sword 
and  balance,  which  sceptre  was  never  out  of  the 
Emperor's  sight 

The  Empress  Bellafronte,  who  was  seven  feet 
high,  was  most  gloriously  crowned  with  an  embattled . 
crown,  surmounted  by  pinnacles  in  topaz,  and  was 
clothed  in  ermine  and  purple  pall,  and  in  a  kirtle 
besprinkled  all  about  with  silver  stars,  and  lettered 

*Sheen.— Lustre,  brightness. 
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with  golden  letters  well  bemottoed ;  her  shoes 
were  ornated  in  curious  devices  like  unto  the 
windows  of  Paul's  Church. 

The  royal  Emperor  handed  the  Empress  into 
the  royal  hall  of  the  royal  palace,  followed  by  the 
Princess  Philamante,  and  the  renowned  Prince 
Radapanthus,  attended  by  all  the  Lords  and  Ladies 
of  the  court,  bedecked  in  their  best  array  and  dad  in 
the  newest  guise.  A  grand  feast  was  prepared  in 
the  great  hall,  which  was  covered  in  tapestry  :  here 
were  depictured  Adam  and  his  wife  Eve,  with  a 
serpent;  Tobit  and  his  dog;  the  King  of  Aye 
hanging  on  a  tree ;  Madam  Susannah  and  the  two 
old  men  ;  Potiphar  ['s  wife]  and  her  friend  Joseph,  in 
a  coat  well  bepainted  in  divers  colours,  and  Duke 
Joshua  with  a  golden  sun  standing  still ;  the  three 
Kings  of  Colen  riding  on  their  prancing  steeds  ; 
the  Prodigal  Son  without  the  pigs.  The  windows 
of  the  hall  were  ornated  with  royal  glass,  containing 
the  achievements  of  the  renowned  Prince  Potomodo, 
great  grandfather  unto  the  Emperor  Primoso  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  hall  was  ornamented  with  ancient 
armour.  The  ceiling  was  most  cunningly  carved 
with  antique  imagery  and  devices,  containing  the 
coatsr  and  genealogies  of  the  Emperor.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  on  the  high  dais,  under  a 
canopy  of  state,  ciuiously  carved  and  pinnacled,  sat 
the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  the  Princess  and  the 
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valiant  Prince;  then  the  dukes,  earls,  barons,  knights, 
squires,  and  all  the  ladies  and  damsels  of  the  Court 


B^SnURING  the  time  of  the  feast,  while  the 
N  i^  I  "^i^strels  were  playing  in  sweet  concord- 
|fjjg2l9  ^nce  and  pleasant  harmony  many  most 
joyful  songs,  and  while  the  Squire  Carver  was  hold- 
ing up  the  huge  knife  and  fork  to  cut  the  meat,  a 
messenger  ran  suddenly  into  the  hall  in  great  terror 
and  dismay,  declaring  that  a  huge  and  horrible 
Giant  called  Hurlotobumpus,  was  advancing  to  claim 
the  hand  of  the  peerless  Princess  Philamante.  The 
whole  Court  were  thrown  into  great  confusion  and 
dismay,  the  minstrels  ceased  their  pleasant  sounds, 
the  Princess  much  awed  fell  into  great  dis- 
quietedness. 

From  the  marvellous  mighty  strength  of  the 
Giant,  the  knights  of  the  Court  were  awed ;  none 
dared  to  combat  with  him  but  only  the  valorous 
Prince,  who  rose  from  the  board,  without  fail, 
put  on  his  glittering  armour,  seized  his  sword,  and 
having  mounted  his  goodly  horse  Gruffosnorto,  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  Hurlotobumpus  :  he  met  him  in 
the  court  of  the  Palace,  armed  with  a  club  and 
mounted  on  a  red  roan  steed.  The  Giant,  who 
cared  not  for  no  man  nor  yet  for  no  woman  neither, 
advanced  with  a  stemful  visage,  and  with  mighty 
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strength  he  lifted  up  his  ponderous  club,  and  heaped 
blows  on  the  shield  of  Radapanthus,  which  produced 
dreadful  sounds,  and  shook  the  windows  of  the 
Palace.  The  Prince  staggered  by  the  force  of  the 
blow,  but  immediately  recovered :  he  spurred  his 
steed,  ran  furiously  at  the  Giant,  and  with  his  goodly 
trenchant  blade  chopped  him  in  two  below  the  waist; 
the  body  with  the  head  and  arms  fell  with  a  loud 
and  thundering  sound  like  unto  a  lofty  oak  on  the 
plain ;  the  horse  fled  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
Giant  containing  the  legs  and  part  of  the  body  which 
remained  fixed  on  the  saddle. 

IFTSOON^  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Giant  arrived  at  the  hall  of  the  Emperor, 
it  was  joyfully  hailed  with  great  joy  by 
the  joyful  people :  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and 
the  most  peerless  Princess  of  all  princesses,  and  the 
Court,  greeted  the  valorous  Prince  Radapanthus, 
and  welcomed  him  with  many  sweet  sounds  of 
pleasant  music. 

IN  [in]  afew  days  after  this  strange  and  perilous 
battle  a  right  fair  damsel  and  a  good, 
with  suffused  eyes,  arrived  at  the  court 
of  the  Emperor  Primoso,  to  demand  aid  for  the 
Lady  Mirrafonte,  against  a  giant  who  had  wrong- 

*En'sooN.  — Immediately. 
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fully  detained  her  and  all  her  knights  and  ladies  in 
her  castle  as  food  to  satisfy  his  hungry  maw,  when 
he  devoured  every  day  for  his  dinner  two  of  her 
knights,  and  every  night  a  fair  damsel  or  a  fat  friar 
for  his  supper  :  the  Lady  Mirrafonte  is  reserved  for 
the  last ;  and  if  she  is  not  rescued  within  three 
days,  she  must  be  doomed  to  death  without  failj  to 
satisfy  the  ravenous  hunger  of  the  hungriest  of  all 
hungry  giants,  who  has  taken  possession  and 
secured  the  gate  of  the  castle,  by  placing  thereat  a 
large  stone,  which  no  man  but  himself  can  move. 

The  damsel  having  told  this  woeful  tale  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  court,  three  knights  arose  to 
proffer  their  aid :  Sir  Sterrigogle,  Knight  of  the 
Comet ;  Sir  Filliguts,  Knight  of  the  Cups,  and  the 
valiant  Prince  Radapanthus.  Lots  being  drawn  for 
the  order  of  combat  with  the  giant,  the  first  fell  on 
Sir  Sterrigogle,  who  bore  on  his  shield  azure,  a 
golden  comet  between  seven  stars  argent  Sir 
Filliguts  bore  argent,  a  bend  sable  three  silver  cups. 
The  Prince  Radapanthus  bore  on  his  shield,  azure, 
within  a  border  or,  a  portrait  of  the  peerless  Princess 
Philamante. 
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ADAPANTHUS  and  the  valorous 
knights  with  their  squires  and  the 
damsel  having  taken  leave  of  the  Em- 
peror and  all  his  court,  went  forth  in 
quest  of  the  castle  of  the  Lady  Mirrafonte. 
They  journeyed  on  their  way  for  many  a 
mile,  until  they  reached  a  barren  plain,  and  at  a 
distance  they  began  to  spy  a  wall,  which  arose  out 
of  the  ground,  and  as  they  proceeded  forward,  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  surrounded  by  it,  and 
the  plain,  which  was  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  was  all  at  once  covered  by  thorns  and  brambles 
that  were  risen  out  of  the  ground :  they  spied  a  flat 
stone  with  an  inscription  in  unknown  characters, 
and  having  with  great  labour  lifted  it  up,  they  found 
many  steps  rudely  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
leading  down  to  a  subterraneous  passage.  The 
knights  with  the  squires  and  the  damsel  descended, 
until  they  came  to  a  beauteous  and  splendid  cave, 
lighted  up  with  golden  lamps,  and  in  the  midst 
thereof  ran  a  brilliant  and  transparent  river,  that 
made  a  murmuring  and  sweet  sound.  In  sundry 
places  of  the  crystal  stream  where  it  ran  smooth, 
were  seen  golden  and  silver  fish  swimming  and 
frisking  all  about,  and  in  divers  parts  of  the  rocks 
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were  seen  issuing  out  great  and  small  cascades,  and 
with  sundry  fair  and  goodly  fountains,  which  gushed 
out  of  the  earth,  and  glided  in  beauteous  streams 
over  the  pebbles  of  ruby  and  topaz,  intermingled 
with  curious  shells.  All  about  the  cave  were  seen 
many  passing  fair  birds,  gaily  bedecked  in  divers 
colours,  singing  sweet  harmonious  music,  and  which 
twittered  with  their  golden  and  silver  wings  over 
every  part  of  the  cave,  but  disturbed  not  the  lamps, 
which  hung  around  the  same. 

INRAPTURED  and  enchanted  with  the 
loveliness  of  the  cave,  and  being  wearied 
with  the  length  of  their  journey,  the 
valiant  knights  and  the  damsel  rested  themselves 
awhile.  Immediately  they  arose,  and  pursuing  their 
adventure  through  a  darksome  passage,  they  came 
into  a  spacious  court,  and  saw  a  golden  door 
guarded  by  two  porters  clad  in  Lincoln  green.  The 
damsel  having  pronounced  many  strange  words, 
threw  some  water  at  the  door,  when  suddenly  it 
flew  open,  and  the  porters  vanished  away.  The 
three  knights  and  their  squires  followed  by  the 
damsel,  till  they  came  to  a  splendid  hall,  covered 
with  ancient  tapestry  and  cloths  of  baudkin,^  well 
broidered  with  gold  and  silver,  containing  the 
faithful   history   of    Sir   Argent   and   Sir   Poverty. 

^Baudkin. — A  rich  and  precious  species  of  stuff. 
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The  ceiling  was  well  carved,  and  the  panels  painted 
with  azure  colours,  and  omated  with  silver  stars 
spread  all  about 

At  the  fiuther  end  of  the  hall  they  found  six 
horses  of  solid  gold,  with  saddles  and  bridles 
bedecked  with  pearls  and  rubies,  and  a  fair  palfrey 
of  silver  with  golden  wings. 

The  knights  and  their  squires  having  seated 
the  damsel  on  the  silver  horse,  took  the  golden 
horses  and  mounted  them,  when  straightway  a 
rumbling  noise  was  heard,  and  the  hall  suddenly 
vanished;  the  carved  ceiling  being  changed  into 
black  clouds,  and  the  bespangled  stars  having 
become  the  firmament  in  the  sky,  a  few  whereof 
were  just  seen  among  the  clouds,  and  a  deep  and 
sombre  darkness  covered  the  heavens  with  tre- 
mendous storms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

|ROCEEDING  on  their  journey  the  Prince 
and  his  companions  came  to  a  forest, 
when  they  were  annoyed  by  the  fearful 
roaring  of  beasts,  as  of  lions,  bears,  leopards,  and 
griffins,  yet  pursued  they  their  adventure  till  the 
dawn  of  day. 

And  now  hath  dame  Aurora  rising  out  of  the 
bed  of  the  old  man  Titans,  chased  the  morning  star, 
and  ushered  forth  the  golden  day ;  and  now  Dan 
Phcebus  mounting  his  glittering  car,  has  driven  on 
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his  prancing  steeds,  when  the  valorous  Prince 
Radapanthus,  the  very  valiant  Sir  Sterrigogle, 
and  the  redoubted  knight  Sir  Filliguts,  followed  by 
their  faithful  squires  and  the  damsel,  pursued  their 
way,  when  they  began  to  spy  a  furious  and  rapid 
river,  and  over  it  a  splendid  bridge  well  embattled 
and  adorned  with  crystal  pinnacles,  and  at  each  end 
of  the  bridge  were  turrets  of  alabaster  inlaid  with 
gold  powdered  with  sapphire,  and  surmounted  by 
silver  flags. 

So  soon  as  the  knights  and  the  damsel  were 
passed  over  the  bridge,  the  squires  with  their 
horses  sunk  into  the  earth  and  disappeared.  The 
Prince  and  his  three  companions  nevertheless 
pursued  their  adventure,  and  they  soon  perceived 
the  castle  of  the  Lady  Mirrafonte,  and  advancing 
nearer  they  began  to  spy  the  head  of  the  giant  and 
the  top  of  his  club  over  the  battlements  of  the  outer 
walls,  watching  for  them.  On  the  top  of  the  casde 
was  seen  the  forlorn  Lady  Mirrafonte,  wha  from/ 
the  sorrowfulness  of  her  great  sorrow,  was  passhrg^ 
sorrowful,  and  she  waved  a  flag  to  hasten  forward 
her  expected  champions. 

IHE  champions  advanced  to  the  gate  of  the 
castle;  when  out  crept  the  horrible  giant, 

witfi  a  great  moudi,  tremendous  whiskers 

on  his  lip,  and  a  beard  of  porcupine's  quills ;    his 
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^Qse  was  like  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  out  of  the 
which  arose  three  huge  eyes,  like  burning  glasses ; 
liis  teeth  were  like  the  iron  spikes  of  a  portcullis : 
the  skull  of  his  empty  head  was  made  of  iron,  and 
his  ears  were  like  the  ears  of  an  elephant 

The  giant  was  completely  armed  in  copper  gilt, 
ihis  legs  were  covered  with  iron  mail,  and  his  feet 
with  skins  of  mice ;  instead  of  hands,  moreover  he 
Jbad  claws  like  the  claws  of  lobsters^  and  he  held  a 
huge  club  with  a  sharp  edge,  in  such  guise  that  it 
served  alike  for  knocking  down  or  cutting  up. 

No  sooner  was  the  giant  prepared  for  the 
xombat  against  the  right  noble  champions,  than  the 
silver  horse  flew  off  witii  the  damsel,  and  perched 
on  the  top  of  an  high  mountain. 

|F  the  dreadful  combat  of  tibis  dreadful  day, 
sing  O  goddess  Clio  ;  and  thou  Bellona, 
sister  unto  the  god  Mars,  come  widi  thy 
flaming  torch,  drive  forth  thy  car  with  all  thy  6iry, 
and  now  make  the  boldest  hearts  shiver  with 
^astonishment,  and  die  stxxttest  courage  wax  tender 
in  the  bowels  of  the  mighty,  for  dire  was  the 
conflict  First  Sir  Sterrigogle,  a  passing  strong 
4Bian,  having  couched  his  lance,  ran  furiously  at  the 
^[iant,  but  unable  to  pierce  the  armour  broke  his 
ispear :  the  giant  raked  the  club  against  the  knight, 
and  smote  off"  his  head,  when  the  good  red  blood 
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spouted  forth  from  out  of  his  neck  full  hot,  like  a 
fountain,  and  the  body  fell  on  the  plain.  Then  the 
most  redoubtable  knight  Sir  Filliguts,  Knight  of  the 
Silver  Cups,  with  body  round,  and  middle  large, 
advanced  against  the  giant,  who  again  raised  his 
huge  club,  and  most  unhendily^  chopped  off  the  head 
of  the  golden  horse  ;  the  head  flew  into  the  air,  and 
the  body  fell  down  with  a  golden  sound,  a  sound 
like  gold  :  then  the  legs  of  the  knight  being  under 
the  horse,  the  giant  trampled  him  with  his  feet 
The  Prince  Radapanthus  having  espied  the  fate  of 
his  companions,  advanced  forward  without  fail,  when 
the  giant  most  furiously  growled  at  the  valiant 
Prince,  swearing  by  Mahounde  and  Tervagaunt, 
and  said.  Advance,  caitiff,  I  am  an  hungered;  I 
want  my  dinner :  you  shall  be  eaten  stewed  in 
onions:  the  Lady  Mirrafonte  shall  be  dressed  for 
my  supper,  and  shall  be  eaten  with  apple  sauce,  so 
advance.  Thou  rascally  giant,  said  the  Prince, 
before  thou  think  of  the  skin  first  catch  the  hare ; 
and  behold  most  discourteous  and  greedy  brute, 
look  above  you,  the  vultures  and  the  kites  are 
waiting  for  your  carcass.  So  saying  he  drew  his 
sword  Firmabrande,  struck  a  blow  at  the  giant,  but 
made  no  impression  on  his  armour.  The  giant 
lifted  up  his  club,  when  the  Prince  Radapanthus 
eluded  the  blow ;    the  club  fell  with  a  loud  and 

*  U  NHENDILY.  — Ungcntiy. 
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dreadful  sound  on  the  plain,  and  threw  up  the  dust 
and  the  stones  into  the  air.  The  Prince  dis- 
mounted from  his  golden  steed,  and  with  two 
puissant  strokes  cleaved  off  the  legs  of  the  giant 
below  the  ankles,  spite  of  the  mouses'  skins,  which 
were  charmed  in  vain  :  the  giant  who  was  fighting 
near  the  walls  of  the  castle,  fell  against  one  of  the 
gates,  but  brains  having  none,  he  broke  his  empty 
skull,  and  knocked  off  one  of  the  turrets  and 
battlements. 

sooner  was  the  furious  giant  slain,  than 
the  whole  air  was  covered  with  a  passing 
great  darkness  from  the  number  of  vul- 
tures and  kites,  and  other  curious  birds  of  prey, 
from  far  and  near,  some  with  feet  like  dragons, 
some  with  wings  of  butterflies,  and  others  with 
claws  like  men's  hands,  and  many  with  large  beaks 
like  files,  to  cut  away  the  giant's  armour  to  get  at 
the  meat. 

The  valourous  Prince  advanced  into  the  court 
of  the  castle,  when  he  was  most  courteously  received 
by  the  most  comely  and  gracious  lady,  the  Lady 
Mirrafonte.  Now  hath  the  giant  been  devoured, 
and  eaten  up  to  the  bones,  when  the  birds  dispersed 
into  the  air :  the  silver  horse  flew  over  the  walls, 
and  descended  into  the  court,  the  damsel  alighted, 
and  was  kindly  saluted  by  her  lady. 
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Radapandnis  havk^  broken  open  the  doors  of 
the  dungeons,  released  the  well  fatted  but  uneaten 
luilghts  from  their  most  woeful  of  all  woeful 
situations,  and  having  restored  the  castle  into  the 
ftiands  of  the  Lady  Mirrafonte  took  his  leave,  hbe 
^went  into  a  passing  great  hall  called  the  hall  of 
Scandal,  wherein  were  seen  on  the  walls  the  tongues 
of  Ladies  well  nailed  thereon,  and  much  eaten  by 
tlie  worms,  many  of  the  tongues  were  the  tongues 
of  ancient  spinsters.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a 
beauteous  caskenet,  ornated  with  the  sapphire,  the 
emerald,  and  the  carbuncle  stone,  with  the  goodly 
word  "  Silentiuvi'  in  golden  letters,  and  within  the 
same  were  seen  certain  tongues,  well  preserved,  each 
of  them  having  "  Prudentia*'  written  thereon. 

And  now  hath  Dan  Phoebus  following  the  heels 
of  Dame  Aurora,  ushered  forth  the  cheerful  day, 
when  the  puissant  Prince  Radapanthus,  having 
taken  the  head  of  the  Giant,  pursued  his  way  to  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor  Primoso,  and  having  crossed 
the  enchanted  bridge,  he  was  astounded  to  see  it 
invisible,  and  to  find  it  with  all  the  turrets  and  pin- 
nacles vanished  away.  The  Prince  entered  the 
forest  wearied  with  the  weight  of  the  iron  head,  when 
he  joyfully  spied  a  glittering  car  drawn  by  griffons, 
and  having  mounted  it,  and  placed  the  head  by  the 
side  of  him,  pursued  his  way  over  the  forest,  and 
arrived  before  the  city  of  the   Emperor.     He  was 
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much  astounded  when  he  saw  the  three  lost  squires 
cunningly  carved  in  alabaster  over  the  gate,  and 
placed  on  curious  tablements  in  niches  over-arched, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  gate  the  turrets  and  pinnacles 
of  the  enchanted  bridge.  The  Prince  entered  the 
gate,  and  arrived  at  the  Palace,  and  having  saluted 
the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  all  the  Court,  retired 
to  the  embowered  bower  of  the  most  joyfulest  of  all 
joyful  princesses,  the  Princess  Philamante,  who  to 
see  him  was  passing  glad,  and  so  she  made  a  speech, 
such  as  never  was  heard  before,  and  it  finished  in 
these  words.  Prince  Radapanthus,  mine  own  heart 
sweet,  let  us  be  gladsome  that  we  are  here,  and 
not  in  the  Giant's  maws,  merry  and  not  mangled, 
swelling  with  joy  and  not  swallowed,  mirthful  moving 
and  not  eaten  up  alive.  Many  other  pleasant  words 
passed  between  them  ;  but  what  they  said  and  what 
they  did  is  not  recorded  in  this  story. 

Here  endeth  the  History  of  the  redoubtable 

Prince  Radapanthus.     Imprinted  for  [J.]  A.  R.  and 

to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  sign  of  the 

Cat  and  Fiddle,  near  unto  the 

little  north  door  of 

Paul's  Church. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


BARMAN'S    **A  Caveat  or   Warning  for  Common  Cur- 

SETORS,    VULGARLY    CALLED    VAGABONDS,"    was   first   printed 

in  1566,  and  was  reprinted  three — or  four — times  within  seven 
years  after  its  first  appearance,  and  continued  to  supply  the 
greater  and  most  valuable  portion  of  their  materials  to  most  of  the  pam- 
phleteers who  wrote  on  the  same  subject  for  half  a  century  after,  some  of 
whom  pilfered  not  n^erely  his  facts  and  the  substance  of  his  statements,  but  his 
language  itself,  without  the  least  acknowledgment.  But  Harman  was  himself 
indebted  to  "The  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,"  to  which  he  alludes  in  his 
Dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  {see  page  iii).  There  are  some 
verses  at  the  back  of  the  title-page,  with  a  wood-cut  of  a  birch  broom  ;  and  it 
is  worth  remark  that  William  Griffith,  who  made  the  first  entry  at  Stationers' 
Hall  of  Harman's  "  Caveat,"  also  registered  "  a  ballad  intitled  a  description  of 
the  nature  of  a  birchen  broom."  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  verses  at  the 
back  of  the  title  page  of  Harman*s  "Caveat"  were  part  of  this  very 
description. 

**  Probably  the  oldest  work  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  of  Harman  is  that  said 
to  have  been  edited  by  Luther,  under  the  tide  of  Idber  Vagatorum,  printed 
early  in  the  i6th  century.  This  also  contains  a  remarkable  list  of  words  in 
common  use  by  vagrants  in  Germany. " 

No  edition  of  "A  Caveat"  is  known  to  have  been  reprinted  after  1573, 
till  the  modem  impression — consisting  only  of  100  copies — was  brought 
out  in  1 814,  printed  by  Bensley  and  published  by  Triphook.  In  the 
meantime,  a  work  was  published  in  1592,  entitled  "The  Groundwork 
of  Conney-catching ;  the  manner  of  their  Pedlers  French,  and  the  meanes 
to  vnderstand  the  same,  with  the  cunning  slights  of  the  Counterfeit 
Crank.  Therein  are  handled  the  practises  of  the  Visitor,  the  Fetches 
of  the  Shifter  and  Rufflar,  the  deceits  of  their  Doxes,  the  devises  ot 
PriggcTs,  the  names  of  the  base  loytering  Losels,  and  the  meanes  of  every 
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Black- Art-mans  shifts,  with  the  reproofe  of  all  their  deuellish  practises.  Done 
by  a  Justice  of  Peace  of  great  authoritie,  who  hath  had  the  examining  of  diners 
of  them.  Printed  at  London  by  lohn  Danter  for  William  Barley,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  vpper  end  of  Gratious  streete  oner  against  Leadenhall, 
1 592. "  This  work  although  introduced  by  an  address  *  *  To  the  gentle  Readers 
health,"  declaring  that  **  all  these  playing  their  coossenings  in  their  kinde  are 
here  set  downe,  which  neuer  yet  were  disclosed  in  any  booke  of  Conny- 
catching. "  Then  after  merely  introducing  a  chapter  on  The  Visiter  and  A 
Shifter,  reprints  the  whole  of  Harman's  book. 

Thomas  Decker,  Deckar,  Dekker,  or  Dekkar,  as  the  name  is  differently 
spelt  in  his  various  publications — an  "  author  by  profession  "  who  seems  to 
have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  suppljring  his  necessities  by  his  pen  in  the 
production  of  plays,  pamphlets  and  poems,  and  was  often,  if  not  always,  in 
difficulties — also  **  cribbed  "  from  Harman's  **  Caveat  "  in  his  "  The  Bellman 
of  London,  Bringing  to  light  the  most  notorious  Villanies  that  are  now  prac- 
tised in  the  Kingdom,  Profitable  for  Gentlemen,  Lawyers,  Merchants,  Citizens, 
Farmers,  Masters  of  Households  and  all  sortes  of  Servants  to  Marke,  and 
delightftUl  for  all  Men  to  Reade.  ZeffCy  Perlege^  Re  lege, — Printed  at  London 
for  Nathaniel  Butter,  1608."  Decker's  name  is  not  to  be  found  to  this  tract, 
but,  in  what  may  be  considered  a  second  part  of  it,  "  Lanthome  and  Candle- 
light," 1609,  he  recognises  **  The  Bellman  of  London  "  as  his  production.  Its 
popularity  was  extraordinary,  for  it  was  printed  three  times  in  the  first  year. 
The  work  is  dedicated  anonymously  "to  all  those  that  either  by  office  are 
swome  to  punish,  or  in  their  owne  love  to  vertue  wish  to  have  the  disorders 
of  the  State  amended. "  The  greater  part  of  the  tract  is  borrowed  tatidem 
rerbU  from  **A  Caveat  for  Common  Cursetors,"  but  here  and  there  curious 
additions  are  made  applicable  to  the  time. " 

"This  fraud  is  noticed  in  another  tract,  by  Samuel  Rowlands,  entitled 
"Martin  Mark-all,  Beadle  of  Bridewell;  his  Defence  and  Answere  to  the 
Bell-man  of  London,  Discovering  the  long-concealed  Originall  and  R^ment 
of  Rogues,  when  they  first  b^an  to  take  head,  and  how  they  have  succeeded 
one  the  other  successively  vnto  the  sixe  and  twentieth  Yeare  of  King  Henry 
the  eighth,  gathered  out  of  the  Chronicle  of  Crackeropes,  and  (as  they  terme 
it)  the  Legend  of  Lossels.  London  1 610,"  who  accuses  the  then  unknown 
author  of  the  "  Bellman  of  London  "  of  stealing  from  Hammn's  book.  "  At 
last  up  starts  an  old  Cocodemicall  Academicke  with  his  frize  bonnet,  and 
gives  them  all  to  knowe  that  this  mvect'.ve  was  set  foorth,  made  and  printed 
above  fortie  yeeres  agoe,  and  being  then  called  a  Cavea.  for  Cuisitors  b  now 
newly  printed  and  termed  the  Be'.mai  of  London,  made  at  f  rst  by  one  Master 
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Harman,  a  lustice  of  Peace  in  Kent,  in  Queene  Marie's  dales, — ^he  being  then 
about  ten  3reeres  of  age."  The  exposure  roused  the  ire  of  Decker  in  his 
**  Lanthome^  and  Candle-light,"  but  he  made  no  sufficient  reply.* 

A  work  entitled  "  The  English  Rogue,  described  in  the  life  of  Meriton 
Latroon,  a  witty  extravagant !  comprehending  the  most  Eminent  Cheats  of 
both  Sexes :" 

MtviCt  life  'i  a  Play,  the  world  a  Stage,  whereon 

Learn  thou  to  Play,  or  else  he  pla/d  upon. 

Loifd<m :  8vo,  Four  vols.,  generally  bound  in  two,  1671-80,  with  portrait  and 
cuts.  Vols,  i  and  ii  were  written  by  Richard  Head,  vols,  iii  and  iv  by  Francis 
Kirkman.  Contains  a  vocabulary,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  canting 
words  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  gipsies — ^which  are  in  the  main  taken 
from  Harman. 

A  very  mudi  abridged  edition  of  "  The  English  Rogue"  was  printed,  as  a 
Chap-book,  byT.  Norris,  at  the  Looking-glass  on  London-bridge,  1723,  price 
one  shilling,  but  does  not  contain  the  canting  vocabulary.  The  work  again 
apptfiu^  in  1676,  i2mo,  3  vols.,  as  **The  English  Rogue ;  or,  the  Life  of 
Jeremy  Sharp.  To  which  is  added  A  Narrative  of  Mary  Toft ;  of  an  extra- 
ordinary Delivery  of  Eighteen  Rabbitts,  Preformed  by  Mr.  John  Howard, 
Sufgeon  at  GmHford,  in  Surrey,  in  the  Year  mdccxxvi.  Published  by  Mr. 
St  Afkire,  Smgeon,  and  Anatomist  to  his  Majesty:  Likewise  An  Extract 
Diarj,  of  what  was  observed,  during  a  close  Attendance  upon  Mary  Toft,  by 
Sir  Richard  Manningham,  Knt,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the 
College  of  Physicians ;  from  November  28,  to  Wednesday  December  7 
following.     This  edition  contains  the  vocabulary  of  cant  words. 

Of  **  Tlromas  Harman  Esquire,"  who,  "  for  the  utility  and  profit  of  hi^ 
natural  country,"  drew  up  and  published  this  treatise,  but  little  beyond  what 
can  be  gleaned  from  its  pages  is  known,  as  that  he  was  a  country  gentleman 
of  Kent — poor  gentleman,  as  he  describes  himself— who  kept  house  for  twenty 
years,  and  although  not  uninfected  by  the  pedantry  of  his  time,  of  which  his 
preference  of  the  new  and  learned  word  Ourteton  or  Ourtitors  to  the  vulgar 
Vagabonds  is  a  small  specimen,  he  was  a  person  of  much  penetration  and 
sound  sense,  and  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  collect  his  facts — d  la  Henry 
Mayhew,  the  author  of  **  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor  " — as  well  as 
.  enjoyed  very  favourable  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  not  easily  to 
come  at  in  his  day.  There  is  a  very  capital  article  in  Charles  Knight's 
"London,"  voL  iv,  chap.  Ixxxv,  on  **  Old  London  Rogueries,"  and  to  which 

•  ColU^i  **  Bihliographieal  Aoamut  ofSarlf  EnglUk  LUeratun.** 
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we  are  indebted  for  some  of  our  remarks,  that  throws  much  light  on  Cozenage 
and  Cozeners  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 

After  we  had  conmienced  reprinting  this  modernized  version  of  Harman's 
"Caveat,"  we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  work  had  been 
published  by  the  Early  Text  Society — Extra  Series  IX,  under  the  uaited 
editorship  of  Mr.  Edward  Viles  and  F.  J.  Fumival — two  gentlemen,  from 
their  great  experience,  well  qualified  for  the  task — ^who  have  used  the  editions  of 
1567,  suppl3ring  some  few  deficiencies  from  the  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1573, 
from  which  we  here  present  our  readers  with  a  modernized — ^and  consequently 
— '*  Readable  Reprint :"  we  having,  en  pauantf  disentangled  the  many — 
very  many — knots  which  the  slovenly  printers  of  the  period  had  tied  in  the 
thread  of  our  plain-spoken  old  English  author's  yam  ! 

As  Harman's  Caveat  is  a  work  so  often  quoted,  and  as  it  throws  so  much 
philosophical  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  vagabond  life  during 
the  Elizabethan  era.  And  descriptions  given,  and  the  tales  told  in  such  a 
"round  unvarnished"  manner — for,  "unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure." — 
By  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time,  who,  "  For  the 
utility  and  profit  of  his  natural  country,  thought  it  good,  necessary,  and  his 
bounden  duty  to  acquaint  my  singular  good  Lady  Elizabeth  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury  with  the  abominable,  wicked  and  detestable  behaviour  of  these 
rowsey,  ragged  rabblement  of  rascals  that  range  about  the  coasts,  so  that  there 
indecent  doleful  dealing  and  excrable  exercises  may  appear  to  us  all  as  it  were 
in  a  glass ;"  and  as 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightfid  mein. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen," 
will,  we  trust,  be  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  laying  before  the  reader  this 
literary  and  philological  curiosity, 

" To  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 
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a  (S^aueat  or  hjatening  for 

Common  Cursetors,  vvlgarely  called 

FagaAonetf^  0et  Unct^  ftp  c:ftoma0  IBatmati^  (S^qnitt,  for  t|ir 

Mttitte  aim  inrofit  of  ft  to  tiatutadl  ®0tttitr9«  fiugmmta  onft 

talotgelifftStlie  fitdt  autftor  tttttof.  WBttttmnto  to  oftfteft 

t|ie  talt  of  t|ie  0eeoitil  tafcing  of  tfte  eoutitetfet 

®tanft»  tDitfi  t^t  txnt  ttpmt  of  ft  to  fteftaui^ 

or  aim  ad0O  fti0  putitoftment  fn  ftto  00 

fifiMemftling^  ino0t  manteloud  to 

t^t  ftMtor  or  ttaXftt  tftorf of« 

ANNO  1573. 


This  Cart  at  his  tayle  doth  draw  all  about, 
Such  pylfering  pickers,  that  to  it  is  tyed  : 

The  whip  with  his  whiskes,  the  bloud  fetcheth  out, 
The  Baudes  for  baudery,  and  Hores  therein  ryed. 
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Three  things  to  be  noted  all  in 
A  Staff,  a  Besom,  a  With*  that 


their  kind,' 
win  wind. 


A  besom  of  birch  for  babes  very  feet, 

A  long  lasting  libbet*  for  loubbes*  as  meet : 

A  with  so  wind  up  that  these  will  not  keep, 
Bind  all  up  in  one,  and  use  it  to  sweep. 


»WITH.— J  tvig  o/iciUaw 


^LIBDBT.— J  itaff,itiek,orelub, 
^LOUBBBS.  ^Lubbcn , 
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To  the    Right  Honourable,  and  my  singular  good 

Lady  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 

Thomas  Harman  wisheth  all  joy 

and  perfect  felicity,  here 

and  in  the  world 

to  come. 


SjS  of  ancient  and  long  time  there  hath  been, 
and  is  now  at  this  present  many  good  godly 
profitable  laws  and  acts  made  and  set  forth 
in  this  most  noble  and  flourishing  realm,  for  the 
relief,  succour,  comfort,  and  sustentation  of  the  poor, 
needy,  impotent  and  miserable  creatures,  being  and 
inhabiting  in  all  parts  of  the  same.  So  is  there 
(right  honourable  and  mine  especial  good  Lady) 
most  wholesome  statutes,  ordinances,  and  necessary 
laws,  made,  set  forth  and  published,  for  the  extreme 
punishment  of  all  vagrants  and  sturdy  vagabonds 
as  passeth  through  and  by  all  parts  of  this  famous 
i3le,  most  idly  and  wickedly  :  and  I  (by  good  expe- 
rience) well  understanding  and  considering  your 
most  tender,  pitiful,  gentle  and  noble  nature,  not 
only  having  a  vigilant  and  merciful  eye  to  your 
poor,  indigent   and    feeble   parishioners :    yea    not 
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only  in  the  parish,  where  your  honour  mo^  hagpily 
doth  dwell,  but  also  in  others  environing  or  nigh 
adjoining  to  the  same.  As  also  abundantly  pouring 
out  daily  your  ardent  and  bountiful  charity  upon 
all  such  as  cometh  for  relief  unto  your  lucky  gates. 
I  thought  it  good  necessary,  and  my  bounden 
duty  to  acquaint  your  goodness  with  the  abomin- 
able, wicked  and  detestable  behaviour  of  all  these 
rowsey,^  ragged  rabblement  of  rake-hells,  that 
under  the  pretence  of  great  misery,  diseases  and 
other  innumerable  calamities,  which  they  feign 
through  great  hyprocrisy,  do  win  and  gain  great 
alms  in  all  places  where  they  wily  wander,  to  the 
utter  deluging  of  the  good  givers :  deceiving ,  and 
impoverishing  of  all  such  poor  householders  botfi 
sick  and  sore,  as  neither  can  or  may  walk  abroad 
for  relief  and  comfort  (where  indeed  most  mercy  is 
to  be.  showed,)  And  for  that,  I  (most  Honourable 
Lady)  being  placed  as  a  poor  gentleman,  have  kept 
a  house  these  twenty  ypars,  whereunto  poverty  daiTy^ 
hath  and  doth  repair,  not  without  some  relief  as  tny 
goor  calling  and  ability  may,  and  doth  extend:  F 
have  of  late  yeacs  gathered  a  great  suspicion  tfaaT 
all  should  not  be  weir :  and'  as  the  proverb  saidi  r 
Something  lurk  and' lie  hid  that  did  not  fiHUnly 
af^ear.      For  I   having^  more  occasion   (througli 

*RowsBY.— Dirty. 
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sickness)  to  tarry  and  remain  at  home,  than  I  have 
been  accustomed,  do  by  my  there  abiding,  talk  and 
confer  daily  with  many  of  these  wily  wanderers,  of 
both  sorts,  as  well  men  and  women,  as  boys  and  girls : 
by  whom  I  have  gathered  and  understand  their  deep 
dissimulation  and  detestable  dealing,  being  mar- 
vellous subtle  and  crafty  in  their  kind,  for  not  one 
amongst  twenty  will  discover,  either  declare  their 
scelerous^  secrets :  yet  with  fair  flattering  words, 
iiM>ney,  and  good  cheer,  I  have  attained  to  the  type 
by  such  as  the  meanest  of  them,  hath  wandered 
these  thirteen  years,  and  most  sixteen  and  some 
twenty  and  upward,  and  not  without  faithful  promise 
^nade  unto  them,  never  to  discover  their  names  or 
anything  they  showed  me  :  for  they  would  all  say,  if 
the  upright  men  should  understand  thereof,  they 
should  not  be  only  grievously  beaten,  but  put  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  by  the  said  upright  men. 
iThere  was  a  few  years  since  a  small  brief  .set  forth 
pf  some  zealous  man  to  his  country,  of  whom  I 
•know  not,  that  made  a  little  show  of  their  names 
iauMfl  usage,  and  gave  a  glimpsing  light  not  sufficient 
to  persuade  of  their  peevish  pelting  and  pinking^ 
practices,  but  well  worthy  of  praise.  But  (good 
;Madam)  with  no  less  travail  than  goodwill,  I  have 
re^^iked  and  rigged  the  ship  of  knowledge,   and 

^ScELEROUS  (Lat).— Wicked.  ' 
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have  hoisted  up  the  sails  of  good  fortune,  that  she 
may  safely  pass  about  and  through  all  parts  of  this 
noble  realm,  and  there  make  port  sail  of  her  wished 
wares,  to  the  confusion  of  their  drowsy  demeanour, 
and  unlawful  language,  pilfering,  picking,  wily  wan- 
dering, and  lying  lechery,  of  all  these  rabblement  of 
rascals  that  ranges  about  all  the  coasts  of  the  same, 
so  that  their  indecent  doleful  dealing  and  execrable 
exercises  may  appear  to  all  as  it  were  in  a  glass^ 
that  thereby  the  Justices  and  Sheriffs  may  in  their 
circuits  be  more  vigilant  to  punish  these  malefactors, 
and  the  constables,  bailiffs  and  householders,  setting 
aside  all  fear,  sloth,  and  pity,  may  be  more  circum- 
spect in  executing  the  charge  given  them  by  tha 
aforesaid  Justices.  Then  will  no  more  this  rascal 
rabblement  range  about  the  country.  Then  greater 
relief  may  be  showed  to  the  poverty  of  each  parish. 
Then  shall  we  keep  our  horses  in  our  pastures 
unstolen.  Then  our  linen  clothes  shall  and  may  lie 
safely  on  our  hedges  untouched.  Then  shall  we  not 
have  our  clothes  and  linen  hooked  out  at  our 
windows,  as  well  by  day  as  by  night  Then  shall 
we  not  have  our  houses  broken  up  in  the  night,  as 
of  late  one  of  my  neighbours  had  and  two  great 
bucks^  of  clothes  stolen  out,  and  most  of  the  same 
fine  linen.     Then  shall  we  safely  keep  our  pigs  and 

■Bucks  of  Clothes.— A  tub  or  basket  of  linen  for  washing; 
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poultry  from  [being]  pilfered.  Then  shall  we  surely- 
pass  by  the  highways  leading  to  markets  and  fairs 
unharmed.  Then  shall  our  shops  and  booths  be 
unpicked  and  spoiled.  Then  shall  these  uncomely 
companies  be  dispersed  and  set  to  labour  for  their 
living,  or  hastily  hanged  for  their  demerits.  Then 
shall  it  encourage  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  and 
others,  seeing  this  security,  to  set  up  houses  and 
keep  hospitality  in  the  country,  to  the  comfort  of 
their  neighbours,  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the 
amendment  of  the  commonwealth.  Then  shall  not 
sin  and  wickedness  so  much  abound  among  us. 
Then  will  God's  wrath  be  much  the  more  pacified 
towards  us.  Then  shall  we  not  taste  of  so  many 
and  sundry  plagues  as  now  daily  reigneth  over  us. 
And  then  shall  this  famous  empire  be  in  more 
wealth  and  better  flourish,  to  the  inestimable  joy  and 
comfort  of  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
whom  God  of  his  infinite  goodness,  to  his  great 
glory,  long  and  many  years  make  most  prosperously 
to  reign  over  us,  to  the  great  felicity  of  all  the  Peers 
and  Nobles,  and  to  the  unspeakable  joy,  relief  and 
quietness  of  mind  of  all  her  faithful  commons  and 
subjects.  Now,  me  thinketh  I  see  how  these  peevish, 
perverse  and  pestilent  people  beg^n  to  fret,  fume, 
swear,  and  stare  at  this  my  book,  their  life  being 
laid  open  and  apparently  painted  out,  that  their 
confusion   and   end    draweth  on    apace :    whereas 
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indeed  if  it  be  well  weighed,  it  is  set  forth  for  their 
singular  profit  and  commodity,  for  the  sure  safe- 
guard of  their  lives  here  in  this  world,  that  they 
shorten  not  the  same  before  their  time,  and  that  by 
their  true  labour  and  good  life,  in  the  world  to  come 
they  may  save  their  souls,  that  Christ  the  second 
person  in  Trinity  hath  so  dearly  bought  with  his 
most  precious  blood  :  so  that  hereby  I  shall  do  them 
more  good  than  they  could  have  devised  for  them- 
selves. For  behold,  their  life  being  so  manifest 
wicked,  and  so  apparently  known  :  the  honourable 
will  abhor  them :  the  worshipful  will  reject  them  : 
the  yeoman  will  sharply  taunt  them  :  the  husband- 
men utterly  defy  them :  the  labouring  men 
bluntly  chide  them :  the  women  with  a  loud 
exclamation  wonder  at  them.  And  all  children 
with  clapping  hands  cry  out  at  them.  I 
many  times  musing  with  myself  at  these  mis- 
chievous mislivers  marvelled  when  they  took  their 
original  and  beginning,  how  long  they  have 
exercised  their  execrable  wandering  about;  I 
thought  it  meet  to  confer  with  a  very  old  man  that  I 
was  well  acquainted  with,  whose  wit  and  memory  is 
marvellous  for  his  years,  being  about  the  age  of  four 
score,  what  he  knew  when  he  was  young  of  these 
lousy  leuterers.  And  he  showed  me  that  when  he 
was  young,  he  waited  upon  a  man  of  piuch  worship 
in  Kent,  who  died  immediately  after  the  la3t  Duke 
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of  Buckingham  was  beheaded,  at  his  burial  there 
was  such  a  number  of  beggars  besides  poor  house- 
holders dwelling  thereabouts,  that  unneth^  they  might 
lie  or  stand  about  the  house :  then  was  thereto 
prepared  for  them  a  great  and  a  large  bam,  and  a 
great  fat  ox  served  out  in  frumerity^  for  them  with 
bread  and  drink  abundantly  to  furnish  out  the 
premises,  and  every  person  had  two  pence,  for  such 
was  the  dole.  When  night  approached  the  poor 
householders  repaired  home  to  theii*  houses,  the 
odier  wayfaring  bold  beggars  remained  all  night  in 
the  blrti,  and  the  same  barn  being  searched  with 
light  in  the  night  by  this  old  man  and  then  young 
and  others,  they  told  seven  scoi^  persons  of  men, 
eveiy  of  them  having  his  woman,  except'  it  were 
two  womeii  that  lay  alone  together  for  some  especial 
cause.  Thus  having  thfeir  makes  to  make'  merry 
withal :  the  burial  was  turned  to  boozing  and  belly- 
dieer,  mourning  to  mirth,  fasting  to  feasting,  prayef 
W  pastime,  and  pressing  of  paps  and  lamenting  to 
lediery.  So  that  it  may  appear  thi^  uncomely  com- 
pany hath  had  a  long  continuance,  btit  then  nothing 
giV6tt  sd  much  to  pilfering,  picking  and  spoiling,  and 
al^  far  as  I  c^  \&im  ot  understand  by  the  examina- 
timi  of  a  number  of  them,  their  language  which  they 
term  pedlar's  French  or  canting,  began  but  within 

*Unneth.— Scarody. 

'Frumenty.— Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 
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these  thirty  years  or  little  about,  and  that  the  first 
inventor  thereof  was  hanged  all  save  the  head,  for 
that  is  the  final  end  of  them  all,  or  else  to  die  of 
some  filthy  and  horrible  diseases :  but  much  harm  is 
done  in  the  mean  space  by  their  continuance  as 
some  ten,  twelve  and  sixteen  years  before  they  be 
consumed,  and  the  number  of  them  doth  daily 
renew.  I  hope  their  sin  is  now  at  the  highest,  and 
that  as  short  and  as  speedy  redress  will  be  for 
these,  as  hath  been  of  late  years  for  the  wretched, 
wily  wandering  vagabonds  calling  and  naming 
themselves  Egyptians,  deeply  dissembling  and  long 
hiding  and  covering  their  deep  deceitful  practices, 
feeding  the  rude  common  people  wholly  addicted 
and  given  to  novelties,  toys,  and  new  inventions, 
delighting  them  with  the  strangeness  of  the  attire  of 
their  heads,  and  practising  palmistry  to  such  as 
would  know  their  fortunes.  And  to  be  short,  all 
thieves  and  whores  (as  I  may  well  write)  as  some 
have  had  true  experience,  a  number  can  well  wit- 
ness, and  a  great  sort  hath  well  felt  it  And  now 
(thanks  be  to  God)  through  wholesome  laws  and 
the  due  execution  thereof,  all  be  dispersed,  banished, 
and  the  memory  of  them  clean  extinguished,  that 
when  they  be  once  named  hereafter,  our  children 
will  much  marvel  what  kind  of  people  they  were ; 
and  so  I  trust  shall  shortly  happen  of  these.  For 
what  thing  doth  chiefly  cause  these  rousy  rake  hells 
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thus  to  continue  and  daily  increase  ?  surely  a 
number  of  wicked  persons  that  keep  tippling  houses 
in  all  shires,  where  they  have  succour  and  relief,  and 
whatsoever  they  bring,  they  are  sure  to  receive 
money  for  the  same,  for  they  sell  good  penny 
worths.  The  buyers  have  the  greatest  gain,  yea  if 
they  have  neither  money  nor  ware,  they  will  be 
trusted,  their  credit  is  much.  I  have  taken  a  note 
of  a  good  many  of  them,  and  will  send  their  names 
and  dwelling  places  to  such  Justices  as  dwelleth 
near  or  next  unto  them,  that  they  by  their  good 
wisdom  may  displace  the  same,  and  authorise  such 
as,  have  honesty.  I  will  not  blot  my  book  with 
their  names,  because  they  be  resident.  But  as  for 
this  fleeting  Fellowship,  I  have  truly  set  forth  the 
most  part  of  them,  that  be  doers  at  this  present, 
with  their  names  that  they  be  known  by.  Also  I 
have  placed  in  the  end  thereof  their  lewd  language, 
calling  the  same  Pedlar's  French  or  Canting.  And 
now  shall  I  end  my  prologue,  making  true  declara- 
tion (Right  Honourable  Lady)  as  they  shall  fall  in 
order  of  their  untimely  trifling  time,  lewd  life  and 
pernicious  practices,  trusting  that  the  same  shall 
neither  trouble  or  abash  your  most  tender,  timorous, 
and  pitiful  nature,  to  think  the  small  meed  should 
grow  unto  you  for  such  alms  so  given.  For  God 
our  merciful  and  most  loving  Father,  well  knoweth 
your  heart  and  good  intent,  the  giver  never  wanteth 
his    reward,    according    to    the    saying    of    Saint 
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Augustin  :   as  there  is   (neither  shall    be)   any  sin 
unpunished,  even  so  shall  there  not  be  any  good 
deed  unrewarded.     But  how  comfortably  speaketh 
Christ  our  Saviour  unto  us  in  his  gospel  (give  ye 
and  it  shall  be  given  you  again)  behold  further,  good 
Madam,  that  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  Christ  hath 
promised    a    good    reward.      Now    Saint  Austin 
properly  declareth   why   Christ    speaketh   of    cold 
water,  because  the  poorest  man  that  is,  shall  not 
excuse  himself  from  that  charitable  work,  least  he 
would  peradventure  say  that  he  hath  neither  wood, 
pot,  nor  pan,  to  warm  any  water  with.      See  further 
what  God  speaketh  in  the  mouth  of  his  prophet 
Isaiah.     "  Break  thy  bread  to  him  that  is  a  hungred," 
he  saith  not  give  him  a  whole  loaf :  for  peradventure 
the  poor  man  hath  it  not  to  give,  then  let  him  give  a 
piece.      This  much  is  said  because  the  poor  that 
hath  it  should  not  be  excused,  now  how  much  more 
than  the  rich.      Thus  you  see,   good  Madam,   for 
your  treasure  here  dispersed,  where  need  and  lack 
is,  it  shall  be  heaped  up  abundantly  for  you  in 
heaven,  where  neither  rust  or  moth  shall 
corrupt  or  destroy  the  same.     Unto 
which  triumphant  place  after  many 
good  happy,  and  fortunate  years 
prosperously  here  dispended, 
you  may  for  ever,  there 
most  joyfully  re- 
main.    Amen. 
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EPISTLE  TO  THE  READER. 


I LT  HO  UGH  good  reader  I  write  in  plain 
terms,  and  not  so  plainly  as  truly,  con- 
cerning the  matter,  meaning  honestly  to 
all  men,  and  wish  them  as  much  good  as 
to  mine  own  heart,  yet  as  there  hath 
been,  so  there  is  now,  and  hereafter  will  be 
curious  heads  to  find  faults  :  wherefore  I  thought  it 
necessary  now  at  this  second  impression,  to  acquaint 
thee  with  a  great  fault,  as  some  taketh  it,  but  not  as 
I  mean  it,  calling  these  Vagabonds  Cursetors,  in  the 
entitling  of  my  book,  as  runners  or  rangers  about  the 
country,  derived  of  this  Latin  word  (Curro)  neither 
do  I  write  it  Coorsetores  with  a  double  oo,  or  Cowre- 
setors  with  a  w,  which  hath  another  signification  :  is 
there  no  diversity  between  a  gardein,  and  a  garden, 
maynteynance,  and  maintenance ;  streytes,  and 
streets  :  those  that  have  understanding,  know  there 
is  a  great  difference  :  who  is  so  ignorant  in  these 
days,  as  knoweth  not  the  meaning  of  a  vagabond  ? 
and  if  any  idle  leuterer  should  so  be  called  of  any 
man,   would  not  he  think  it  both  odious  and  re- 
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proachful  ?  will  he  not  shun  the  name  ?  yea  and 
whereas  he  may  and  dare  with  bent  brows,  will 
revenge  that  name  of  ignominy:  yet  this  plain  name 
vagabond  is  derived  as  others  be  of  Latin  words,  and 
now  use  makes  it  common  to  all  men :  but  let  us 
look  back  four  hundred  years  since,  and  let  us  see 
whether  this  plain  word  vagabond,  was  used  or  no? 
I  believe  not,  and  why?  because  I  read  of  no  such 
name,  in  the  old  statutes  of  this  realm,  unless  it  be  in 
the  margin  of  the  book,  or  in  the  Table,  which  in  the 
collection  and  printing  was  set  in,  but  these  were 
then  the  common  names  of  these  lewd  Leuterers,' 
Faytores,*  Robardesmen,'  Drawlatches,*  and  valiant 
beggars.  If  I  should  have  used  such  words,  or  the 
same  order  of  writing,  as  this  realm  used  in  King 
Henry  the  Third,  or  Edward  the  First's  time.  Oh 
what  a  gross  barbarous  fellow  have  we  here,  his 
writing  is  both  homely  and  dark,  that  we  had  need 
to  have  an  interpreter,  yet  then  it  was  very  well  and 
in  short  season,  a  great  change  we  see,  well  this 
delicate  age  shall  have  his  time  on  the  other  side. 
Eloquence  have  I  none,  I  never  was  acquainted 
with  the  Muses,   I  never  tasted  of  Helicon.      But 

^Leuterer. — A  thief;  a  vagabond. 
•Faytores,  or  -Rjifuri^*.— Fortune-tellers. 

'RoBARDESMEN. — A  gang  of  lawless  vagabonds  rife  in  the  fourteenth 
century.     They  are  mentioned  in  **  Piers  Ploughman,''  there  called  Boberdet 

•Drawlatches.— A  thief;  literally  a  house-breaker. 
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according  to  my  plain  order,  I  have  set  forth  this  work, 
simply  and  truly,  with  such  usual  words  and  terms, 
as  is  among  us  well  known  and  frequented.     So  that 
as  the  proverb  saith   (although  truth  be  blamed,  it 
shall  never  be  shamed,)   well  good  reader,  I  mean 
not  to  be  tedious  unto  thee  but  have  added  five  or  six 
more  tales,  because  some  of  them  were  done  while 
my  book  was  first  in  the  press,*  and  as  I  trust  I  have 
deserved  no  rebuke,  for  my  good  will,  even  so  I 
desire  no  praise  for  my  pain,  cost  and  travail.     But 
faithfully  for  the  profit  and  benefit  of  my  coun- 
try, I  have  done  it,  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  Realm,  may  see  and  understand 
their  lewd  life  and  pernicious  prac- 
tices, that  all  may   speedily 
help   to   amend  that  is 
amiss.     Amen  say 
all  with  me. 

'My  Book  was  first  in  the  Press. — That  is,  the  first  edition,  which 
was  printed  in  1566. 
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CAP.  I. 


R  U  F  FL  BR. 


^HE  Ruffler,  because  he  is  first  in  degree  of 
this  odious  order :  and  is  so  called  in  a 
statute  made  for  the  punishment  of  vaga- 
bonds :  Inthe  twenty-seventh  year  of  King 
I  [enry  the  Eighth  late  of  most  famous  memory : 
He  shall  be  first  placed  as  the  worthiest  of 
this  unruly  rabblement.  And  he  is  so  called  when  he 
goeth  first  abroad,  either  he  hath  served  in  the  wars, 
or  else  he  hath  been  a  serving  man  and  weary  of 
well  doing,  shaking  off  all  pain,,  doth  choose  him  this 
idle  life,  and  wretchedly  wanders  about  the  most 
shires  of  this  realm.  And  with  stout  audacity  he 
demandeth  where  he  thinketh  he  may  be  bold,  and 
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circumspect  enough,  as  he  seeth  cause  to  ask 
charity,  ruefully  and  lamentably,  that  it  would  make 
a  flinty  heart  to  relent,  and  pity  his  miserable  estate, 
how  he  hath  been  maimed  and  bruised  in  the  wars, 
and  peradventure  some  will  show  you  some  outward 
wound,  which  he  got  at  some  drunken  fray,  either 
halting  of  some  privy  wound  festered  with  a  filthy 
fiery  flankard.  For  be  well  assured  that  the  hardiest 
soldiers  be  either  slain  or  maimed,  either  if  they 
escape  all  hazards,  and  return  home  again,  if  they 
be  without  relief  of  their  friends,  they  will  surely 
desperately  rob  and  steal,  or  either  shortly  be  hanged 
or  miserably  die  in  prison,  for  they  be  so  much 
ashamed  and  disdain  to  beg  or  ask  charity,  that 
rather  they  will  as  desperately  fight  for  to  live  and 
maintain  themselves  as  manfully,  and  valiantly  they 
ventured  themselves  in  the  princes*  quarrel.  Now, 
these  Rufiflers  the  outcasts  of  serving  men  when 
begging  or  craving  fails,  then-  they  pick  and  pilfer 
from  other  inferior  beggars  that  they  meet  by  the 
way,  as  Rogues,  Palliards,  Morts,  and  Doxies :  yea  if 
they  meet  with  a  woman  alone  riding  to  the  market, 
either  old  man  or  boy,  that  he  well  knoweth  will  not 
resist,  such  they  filch  and  spoil.  These  Rufflers, 
after  a  year  or  two  at  the  farthest  become  Upright 
men,  unless  they  be  prevented  by  twined  hemp.^ 

^Twined  Hemp. — That  is,  hanged  by  the  neck. 
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I  had  of  late  years  an  old  man  to  my  tenant, 
who  customably  a  great  time,  went  twice  in  the  week 
to  London,  either  with  fruit  or  with  peascods,^  when 
time  served  therefore.  And  as  he  was  coming 
homeward  on  Blackheath,  at  the  end  thereof  next  to 
Shooter's  Hill,  he  overtook  two  Rufiflers,  the  one 
mannerly  waiting  on  the  other,  as  one  had  been  the 
master,  and  the  other  the  man  or  servant  carrying 
his  master's  cloak  :  This  old  man  was  very  glad 
that  he  might  have  their  company  over  the  hill, 
because  that  day  he  had  made  a  good  market,  for 
he  had  seven  shillings  in  his  purse,  and  an  old 
angel,'  which  this  poor  man  had  thought  had  not 
been  in  his  purse,  for  he  willed  his  wife  over  night 
to  take  out  the  same  angel,  and  lay  it  up  until  his 
coming  home  again.  And  he  verily  thought  that 
his  wife  had  so  done,  which  indeed  forgot  to  do  it 
Thus  after  salutations  had,  this  master  Ruffler 
entered  into  communication  with  this  simple  old 
man,  who  riding  softly  beside  them  commoned  of 
many  matters.  Thus  feeding  this  old  man  with 
pleasant  talk,  until  they  were  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  these  Rufiflers  might  well  behold  the  coast 
about  them  clear,  quickly  steps  unto  this  poor  man, 


^Peascods. — Green  peas. 

■Angel. — A  gold  coin,  varying  in  value  from  about  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence  to  ten  shillings. 
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and  taketh  hold  of  his    horse  bridle,  and  leadeth 

him  into  the  wood,  and  demandeth  of  him  what  and 
* 

how  much  money  he  had  in  his  purse,  Now  by  my 
troth  quoth  this  old  man,  you  are  a  merry  gentle- 
man, I  know  you  mean  not  to  take  away  anything 
from  me,  but  rather  to  give  me  some  if  I  should  ask 
it  of  you.  By  and  by  this  servant  thief  casteth  the 
cloak  that  he  carried  on  his  arm  about  this  poor 
man's  face,  that  he  should  not  mark  or  view  them, 
with  sharp  words  to  deliver  quickly  that  he  had  and 
to  confess  truly  what  was  in  his  purse.  This  poor 
man  then  all  abashed  yielded  and  confessed  he  had 
but  just  seven  shillings  in  his  purse,  and  the  truth  is 
he  knew  of  no  more.  This  old  angel  was  fallen  out 
of  a  little  purse  into  the  bottom  of  a  great  purse. 
Now  this  seven  shillings  in  white  money  they  quickly 
found,  thinking  indeed  that  there  had  been  no  more, 
yet  farther  groping  and  searching,  found  this  old 
angel.  And  with  great  admiration  this  gentleman 
thief  began  to  bless  him,  saying:  good  Lord  what  a 
world  is  this,  how  may  (quoth  he)  a  man  believe  or 
trust  in  the  same,  see  you  not  (quoth  he)  this  old 
knave  told  me  that  he  had  but  seven  shillings,  and 
here  is  more  by  an  angel,  what  an  old  knave  and  a 
false  knave  have  we  here  (quoth  this  Ruffler)  our 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  will  this  world  never  be 
better,  and  therewith  went  their  way,  and  left  the 
old  man  in  the  wood   doing  him  no  more  harm* 

B  2 
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But  sorrowful  sighing  this  old  man  returning  home 

declared  his  misadventure,  with  all  the  vsords 

and  circumstances  abovfe  showed,  whereat 

for  the   time  was  great  laughing,  and 

this  poor  man  for  his  losses  among 

his  loving  neighbours  well 

considered 

the  end. 
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A      UPRIGHT      MAN. 


UPRIGHT  man  the  second  in  sect  of  this 
unseemly  sort  must  be  next  placed,  of 
these  ranging  rabblement  of  rascals, 
some  be  serving  men,  artificers,  and 
labouring  men,  traded  up  in  husbandry : 
These  not  minding  to  get  their  living  with 
the  sweat  of  their  face,  but  casting  off  all  pain,  will 
wander  after  their  wicked  manner,  through  the  most 
shires  of  this  realm. 

As  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  Oxford- 
shire, Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  as  the  chief  and 
best  shires  of  relief.  Yea  not  without  punishment 
by  stocks,  whippings,  and  imprisonment,  in  most  df 
these  places  above  said :  yet  notwithstanding  they 
have  so  good  liking  in  their  lewd  lecherous  loitering, 
that  full  quickly  all  their  punishments  be  forgotten. 
And  repentance  is  never  thought  upon,  until  they 
climb   three   trees  with   a  ladder.*     These  unruly 

^Thrx£  Trees  with  a  ladder-^./?.,  the  gallows ;  the  wooden  horse» 
or  three-legged  mare. 
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rascals  in  their  rolling,^  disperse  themselves  into 
several  companies,  as  occasion  serveth,  sometime 
more  and  sometime  less.  As  if  they  repair  to  a 
poor  husbandman's  house,  he  will  go  alone  or  one 
with  him,  and  stoutly  demand  his  charity,  either 
showing  how  he  hath  served  in  the  wars  and  there 
maimed,  either  that  he  seeketh  service  and  saith  he 
would  be  glad  to  take  pain  for  his  living,  although  he 
meaneth  nothing  less  :  If  he  be  offered  any  meat  or 
drink,  he  utterly  refuseth  scornfully,  and  will  nought 
but  money,  and  if  he  espy  young  pigs  or  poultry, 
he  well  noteth  the  place,  and  then  the  next  night  or 
shortly  after,  he  will  be  sure  to  have  some  of  them, 
which  they  bring  to  their  stauling-kens,  which  is 
their  tippling  houses,  as  well  known  to  them  accord- 
ing to  the  old  proverb  (as  the  beggar  knows  his 
dish).  For  you  must  understand  every  tippling  ale 
house  will  neither  receive  them  or  their  wares  but 
some  certain  houses,  in  every  shire,  especially  for 
that  purpose,  where  they  shall  be  better  welcome  to 
them,  than  honester  men,  for  by  such  have  they  most 
gain,  and  shall  be  conveyed  either  into  some  loft  out 
of  the  way,  or  other  secret  comer  not  common  to 
any  other,  and  thither  repair  at  accustomed  times 
their  harlots  which  they  term  Morts  and  Doxies,  not 
with  empty  hands,  for  they  be  as  skilful  in  picking, 

^Rolling.— Travdling. 
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rifling  and  filching,  as  the  upright  men,  and  nothing 
inferior  to  them  in  all  kind  of  wickedness,  as  in  other 
places  hereafter  they  shall  be  touched.  At  these 
aforesaid  pelting  pevish  places  and  unmannerly 
meetings,  O  !  how  the  pots  walk  about,  their  talking 
tongues  talk  at  large  :  They  bowl  and  booze  one  to 
another,  and  for  the  time  boozing  belly-cheer.  And 
after  their  roistering  recreation  if  there  be  not  room 
enough  in  the  house,  they  have  clean  straw  in  some 
barn  or  back  house  near  adjoining,  where  they  couch 
commonly  together,  as  it  were  dog  and  bitch,  and  he 
that  is  hardiest  may  have  his  choice,  unless  for  a 
little  good  manner,  some  will  take  their  own  that 
they  have  made  promise  unto  until  they  be  out  of 
sight,  and  according  to  the  old  adage  (out  of  mind). 
Yet  these  upright  men  stand  so  much  upon  their 
reputation,  as  they  will  in  no  case  have  their  women 
walk  with  them,  but  separate  themselves  for  a  time, 
a  month  or  more.  And  meet  at  fairs  or  great 
markets  where  they  meet  to  pilfer  and  steal  from 
stalls,  shops,  or  booths.  At  these  fairs  the  upright 
men,  use  commonly  to  lie,  and  linger  in  highways, 
bye-lanes,  some  pretty  way  or  distance  from  the 
place,  by  which  ways  they  be  assured  that  company 
passeth  still  to  and  fro,  and  there  they  will  demand 
with  cap  in  hand  and  comely  courtesy,  the  devotion 
and  charity  of  the  people.  They  have  been  much 
lately   whipped   at   fairs.       If  they  ask   at  a  stout 
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yeoman's  or  farmer's  house  his  charity,  they  will  go 
strong  as  three  or  four  in  a  company  :  where  for  fear 
more  than  goodwill,  they  often  have  relief,  they 
seldom  or  never  pass  by  a  Justice's  house,  but  have 
byeways,  unless  he  dwell  alone,  and  but  weakly 
manned,  thither  will  they  also  go  strong  after  a  sly 
subtle  sort,  as  with  their  arms  bound  up  with 
kercher  or  list,  having  wrapped  about  the  same  filthy 
clothes,  either  their  legs  in  such  manner  be  wrapped 
halting  down  right,  nor  unprovided  of  good  cudgels, 
which  they  carry  to  sustain  them,  and  as  they  feign 
to  keep  dogs  from  them,  when  they  come  to  such 
good  gentlemen's  houses,  if  any  search  be  made  or 
they  suspected  for  pilfering  clothes  off  hedges,  or 
breaking  of  houses  which  they  commonly  do,  when 
the  owners  be  either  at  the  market,  church,  or  other 
ways  occupied  about  their  business,  either  rob  some 
silly  man  or  woman  by  the  highway,  as  many 
times  they  do.  Then  they  hie  them  into  woods, 
great  thickets,  and  other  rough  corners,  where  they  lie 
lurking  three  or  four  days  together,  and  have  meat 
and  drink  brought  them  by  their  Morts  and  Doxies  : 
and  while  they  thus  lie  hidden  in  covert,  in  the 
night  they  be  not  idle,  neither  as  the  common 
saying  is  (well  occupied)  for  then  as  the  wily  fox, 
creeping  out  of  his  den,  seeketh  his  prey  for 
poultry,  so  do  these  for  linen  and  anything  else 
worth  money,  that  lieth  about  or  near  a  house.      As 
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sometime  a  whole  buck  of  clothes  carried  away  at  a 
time.  When  they  have  a  greater  booty,  than  they 
may  carry  away  quickly  to  their  stauling-kens  as  is 
above  said,  they  will  hide  the  same  for  a  three  days 
in  some  thick  covert,  and  in  the  night  time  carry  the 
same  like  good  water  spaniels  to  their  aforesaid 
houses,  to  whom  they  will  discover  where  or  in  what 
places  they  had  the  same  where  the  marks  shall  be 
picked  out  clean,  and  conveyed  craftily  afar  off  to 
sell  if  the  man  or  woman  of  the  house  want  money 
themselves  :  and  if  these  upright  men  have  neither 
money  nor  wares,  at  these  houses  they  shall  be 
trusted  for  their  victuids,  and  it  amount  to  twenty  or 
thirty  shillings :  yea  if  it  fortune  any  of  these 
upright  men  to  be  taken,  either  suspected  or  charged 
with  felony  or  petty  bribery  done  at  such  a  time  or 
such  a  place,  he  will  say  he  was  in  his  host's  house. 
And  if  the  man  or  wife  of  that  house  be  examined 
by  an  officer,  they  boldly  vouch  that  they  lodged 
him  such  a  time,  whereby  the  truth  cannot  appear. 
And  if  they  chance  to  be  retained  into  service, 
through  their  lamentable  words,  with  any  wealthy 
man  they  will  tarry  but  a  small  time,  either  robbing 
his  master,  or  some  of  his  fellows.  And  some  of 
them  useth  this  policy,  that  although  they  travel  into 
all  these  shires  above  said,  yet  will  they  have  good 
credit,  especially  in  one  shire,  where  at  divers  good 
farmers'  houses   they  be  well   known,  where  they 
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work  a  month  in  a  place  or  more  and  will  for  that 
time  behave  themselves  very  honestly  and  painfully. 
And  may  at  any  time  for  their  good  usage  have 
work  of  them,  and  to  these  at  a  dead  lift  or  last 
refuge,  they  may  safely  repair  unto,  and  be  welcome, 
when  in  other  places  for  a  knack  of  knavery  that 
they  have  played  they  dare  not  tarry.  These 
upright  men  will  seldom  or  never  want,  for  what  is 
gotten  by  any  Mort  or  Doxy,  if  it  please  him  he  doth 
command  the  same :  and  if  he  meet  any  beggar, 
whether  he  be  sturdy  or  impotent,  he  will  demand  of 
him  whether  ever  he  was  stalled  to  the  rogue  or  no. 
If  he  say  he  was,  he  will  know  of  whom,  and  his 
name  that  stalled  him.  And  if  he  be  not  learnedly 
able  to  show  him  the  whole  circumstance  thereof,  he 
will  spoil  him  of  his  money,  either  of  his  best  gar- 
ment if  it  be  worth  any  money,  and  have  him  to  the 
boozing-ken  :  which  is,  to  some  tippling  house  next 
adjoining  and  layeth  there  to  gage  the  best  thing  that 
he  hath  for  twenty  pence  or  two  shillings  :  this  man 
obeyeth  for  fear  of  beating.  Then  doth  this  upright 
man  call  for  a  gage  of  booze,  which  is  a  quart  pot  of 
drink  and  pours  the  same  upon  his  peld  pate,^ 
adding  these  words  I  P.  G.  do  stall  thee  W.  T.  to 
the  Rogue,  and  that  from  henceforth  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  thee  to  Cant,  that  is  to  ask  or  beg  for  thy 
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living  in  all  places.  Here  you  see  that  the  upright 
man  is  of  great  authority  for  all  sorts  of  beggars  are 
obedient  to  his  behests,  and  surmounteth  all  the 
others  in  pilfering  and  stealing. 

I  lately  had  standing  in  my  well-house  which 
standeth  on  the  backside  of  my  house  a  great 
cauldron  of  copper  being  then  full  of  water,  having 
in  the  same  half  a  dozen  of  pewter  dishes  well 
marked  and  stamped  with  the  cognizance  of  my 
arms  :  which  being  well  noted  when  they  were  taken 
out  were  set  aside,  the  water  poured  out,  and  my 
cauldron  taken  away,  being  of  such  bigness  that  one 
man  unless  he  were  of  great  strength  was  not  able 
far  to  carry  the  same.  Notwithstanding  the  same 
was  one  night  within  this  two  years,  conveyed  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  my  house,  into  a  common  or 
heath,  and  there  bestowed  in  a  great  firbush.  I 
then  immediately  the  next  day  sent  one  of  my  men 
to  London  and  there  gave  warning  in  Southwark, 
Kent-street,  and  Bermondsey-street,  to  all  the 
Tinkers  there  dwelling,  that  if  any  such  cauldron 
came  thither  to  be  sold,  the  bringer  thereof  should 
be  stayed,  and  promised  twenty  shillings  for  a 
reward.  I  gave  also  intelligence  to  the  watermen 
that  kept  the  ferries  that  no  such  vessel  should  be 
either  conveyed  to  London,  or  into  Essex,  promising 
the  like  reward,  to  have  understanding  thereof. 
This  my  doing  was  well  understand  in  many  plctces 
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about,  and  that  the  fear  of  espying  so  troubled  the 
conscience  of  the  stealer,  that  my  cauldron  lay  un- 
touched   in     the  thick    firbush  more  than  half   a 
year  :   after  which  by  a  great  chance  was  found  by 
hunters  for  coneys* :  for  one  chanced  to  run  into  the 
same  bush  where  my  cauldron  was,  and  being  per- 
ceived, one  thrust  his  staff  into  the  same  bush  and 
hit  my  cauldron  a  great  blow,  the  sound  whereof  did 
cause  the  man  to  think  and  hope  that  there  was 
some  great  treasure  hidden,  whereby  he 
thought  to  be  the  better  while  he  lived. 
And  in  further  searching  he  found 
my  cauldron,  so  had  I  the 
same   again   un- 
looked  for. 


'Coneys. —Rabbits. 
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CAP.  in. 


A     HOOKER     OR     ANGLER. 


HESE  Hookers  or  Anglers  be  perilous 
and  most  wicked  knaves,  and  be  derived 
or  proceed  forth  from  the  upright  men, 
they  commonly  go  in  frieze  jerkins  and 
gaily  slops,  pointeth  beneath  the  knee  :  these 
when  they  practise  their  pilfering,  it  is  all  by 
night,  for  as  they  walk  a  day  times  from  house  to 
house  to  demand  charity,  they  vigilantly  mark  where, 
or  in  what  place  they  may  attain  to  their  prey, 
casting  their  eyes  up  to  every  window,  well  noting 
what  they  see  there,  whether  apparel  or  linen, 
hanging  near  unto  the  said  windows,  and  that  will 
they  be  sure  to  have  the  next  night  following,  for 
fliey  customably  carry  with  them  a  staff  of  five  or 
six  foot  long,  in  which,  within  one  inch  of  the  top 
thereof  is  a  little  hole  bored  through  :  in  which  hole 
they  put  an  iron  hook,  and  with  the  same  they  will 
pluck  unto  them  quickly  anything  that  they  may 
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reach  therewith,  which  hook  in  the  day  time  they 
covertly  carry  about  them,  and  is  never  seen  or 
taken  out  till  they  come  to  the  place  where  they 
work  their  feat,  such  have  I  seen  at  my  house  and 
have  often  talked  with  them  and  have  handled  their 
staves  not  then  understanding  to  what  use  or  intent 
they  served,  although  I  had  and  perceived  by  their 
talk  and  behaviour  great  likelihood  of  evil  suspicion 
in  them,  they  will  either  lean  upon  their  staff  to 
hide  the  hole  thereof,  when  they  talk  with  you,  or 
hold  their  hand  upon  the  hole,  and  what  stuff 
either  woollen  or  linen,  they  thus  hook  out,  they 
never  carry  the  same  forthwith  to  their  stauling- 
kens,  but  hides  the  same  a  three  days  in  some 
secret  corner,  and  after  conveys  the  same  to  their 
houses  abovesaid  where  their  host  or  hostess  giveth 
them  money  for  the  same  but  half  the  value  that  it 
is  worth,  or  else  their  doxies  shall  afar  off  sell  the 
same  at  the  like  houses.  I  was  credibly  informed 
that  a  Hooker  came  to  a  farmer's  house  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  putting  back  a  draw  window  of  a 
low  chamber,  the  bed  standing  hard  by  the  said 
window,  in  which  lay  three  persons,  a  man  and  two 
big  boys :  this  Hooker  with  his  staff  plucked  off 
their  garments  which  lay  upon  them  to  keep  them 
warm,  with  the  coverlet  and  sheet,  and  left  them 
lying  asleep  naked  saving  their  shirts,  and  had  away 
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all   clean   and    never  could  understand    where    it 

became.      I  verily  suppose  that  when   they 

were  well  waked  with  cold,  they  surely 

thought  that  Robin  Goodfellow, 

(according  to  the  old  saying) 

had  been  with  them 

that  night 
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CAP.  IV. 


A      ROG  UE, 


ROGUE  is  neither  so  stout  or  hardy  as 
the  upright  man  :  Many  of  them  will  go 
faintly  and  look  piteously  when  they  see 
f^-^:-;^)  either  meet  any  person,  having  a  kercher 
2j^^'*  as  white  as  my  shoes  tied  about  their  head, 
.M^  with  a  short  staff  in  their  hand,  halting 
although  they  need  not,  requiring  alms  of  such  as 
they  meet  or  to  what  house  they  shall  come.  But 
you  may  easily  perceive  by  their  colour  that  they 
carry  both  health  and  hypocrisy  about  them, 
whereby  they  get  gain,  when  others  want  that 
cannot  feign  and  dissemble.  Others  there  be  that 
walk  sturdily  about  the  country,  and  feigneth  to 
seek  a  brother  or  kinsman  of  his,  dwelling  within 
some  part  of  the  shire  either  that  he  hath  a  letter  to 
deliver  to  some  honest  householder  dwelling  out  of 
another  shire,  and  will  show  you  the  same  fair 
sealed,  with  the  superscription  to  the  party  he 
speaketh  of,  because  you  shall  not  think  him  to  run 
idly  about  the  country,  either  have  they  this  shifty 
they  will    carry    a    certificate    or    passport  about 
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them  from  some  Justice  of  the  Peace,  with  his  hand 
and  seal  unto  the  same,  how  he  hath  been  whipped 
and  punished  for  a  vagabond  according  to'the  laws 
of  this  realm  and  that  he  must^  return  to  T, 
where  he  was  born  or  last  dwelt,  by^a  certain  day 
limited  in  the  same,  which  shall  be  a  good  long  day. 
And  all  this  feigned,  because  without  [fear  they 
would  wickedly  wander,  and  will  renew  the  same 
where  or  when  it  pleaseth  them ;  for  they  have  of 
their  affinity  that  can  write  and  read.  These  also 
will  pick  and  steal  as  the  upright/men,  and  hath 
their  women  and  meetings  at  places'appointed,  and 
nothing  to  them  inferior  in  all  kind  of  knavery. 
There  be  of  these  Rogues  Curtails,  wearing  short 
cloaks,  that  will  change  their  apparel  [as  occasion 
serveth,  and  their  end  is  either  hanging,  which  they 
call  Trining  in  their  language,  or  die  miserably  of 
the  pox. 

There  was  not  long  since  two  Rogues  that 
always  did  associate  themselves  together  and  would 
never  separate  themselves  unless]^^it  were  for  some 
especial  causes,  for  they  were  sworn  brothers,  and 
they  were  both  of  one  age  and  much  like  of  favour  : 
these  two  travelling  into  East  Kent,  resorted  unto 
an  alehouse,  being  wearied  withj[travelling,  saluting 
with  short  courtesy  (when  they  came  into  the  house) 
such  as  they  saw  sitting  [there  :  in  which  company 
was  the  parson  of  the  parish,  and  calling  for  a  pat 
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of  the  best  ale,  sat  down  at  the  table's  end  :  the 
liquor  liked  them  so  well  that  they  had  pot  upon 
pot,  and  sometimes  for  a  little  good  manner  would 
drink  and  offer  the  cup  to  such  as  they  best  fancied, 
and  to  be  short  they  sat  out  all  the  company,  for 
each  man  departed  home  about  their  business : 
when  they  had  well  refreshed  themselves,  then 
these  rowsy  rogues  requested  the  good  man  of  the 
house  with  his  wife  to  sit  down  and  drink  with 
them  :  of  whom  they  enquired  what  priest  the  same 
was  and  where  he  dwelt,  then  they  feigning  that 
they  had  an  uncle  a  priest,  and  that  he  should  dwell 
in  these  parts,  which  by  all  presumptions  it  should 
be  he,  and  that  they  came  of  purpose  to  speak  with 
him,  but  because  they  had  not  seen  him  since  they 
were  six  years  old,  they  durst  not  be  bold  to  take 
acquaintance  of  him  until  they  were  farther  instructed 
of  the  truth,  and  began  to  inquire  of  his  name,  and 
how  long  he  had  dwelt  there,  and  how  far  his  house 
was  off  from  the  place  they  were  in,  the  good  wife 
of  the  house,  thinking  them  honest  men  without 
deceit,  because  they  so  far  inquired  of  their  kins- 
man, was  but  of  a  good  zealous  natural  intent, 
showed  them  cheerfully  that  he  was  an  honest  man 
and  well  beloved  in  the  parish  and  of  good  wealth, 
and  had  been  there  resident  fifteen  years  at  the  least, 
but  saith  she,  are  you  both  brothers  ?  yea  surely  said 
they,  we  have  been  both  in  one   belly  and   were 
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twins  :  Mercy  God !  quoth  this  foolish  woman,  it  may 
well  be,  for  ye  be  not  much  unlike,  and  went  unto 
her  hall  window  calling  these  young  men  unto  her, 
and  looking  out  pointed  with  her  finger  and  shewed 
them  the  house  standing  alone,  no  house  near  the 
same  by  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  that  said  she  is 
your  uncle's  house  :  nay  saith  one  of  them  he  is  not 
only  my  uncle,  but  also  my  godfather,  it  may  well  be 
quoth  she,  nature  will  bind  him  to  be  the  better  unto 
you  :  well  quoth  they,  we  be  weary  and  ihean  not  ta 
trouble  our  uncle  to-night,  but  to-morrow  God 
willing,  we  will  see  him  and  do  our  duty.  But  I 
pray  you  doth  our  uncle  occupy  husbandry,  what 
company  hath  he  in  his  house  ?  alas  saith  she,  but 
one  old  woman  and  a  boy,  he  hath  no  occupying  at 
all :  tush  quoth  this  good  wife  you  be  mad  men,  go 
to  him  this  night  for  he  hath  better  lodging  for  you 
than  I  have  and  yet  I  speak  foolishly  against  mine 
own  profit,  for  by  your  tarrying  here  I  should  gain 
the  more  by  you.  Now  by  my  troth  quoth  one  of 
them,  we  thank  you  good  hostess  for  your  whole- 
some counsel,  and  we  mean  to  do  as  you  will  us^ 
we  will  pause  a  while  and  by  that  time  it  will  be 
almost  night,  and  I  pray  you  give  us  a  reckoning  (so 
mannerly  paying  for  that  they  took)  bade  their  host 
and  hostess  farewell  with  taking  leave  of  the  cup, 
marched  merely  out  of  the  doors  towards  this 
parson's  house,  viewed  the  same  well  round  about 
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and  passed  by  two  bowshots  off  into  a  young  wood 
where  they  lay  consulting  what  they  should  do  until 
midnight :  quoth  one  of  them  (of  sharper  wit  and 
subtler  than  the  other)  to  his  fellow,  thou  seest  that 
this  house  is  stone  walled  about,  and  that  we 
cannot  well  break  in,  in  any  part  thereof :  thou  seest 
also  that  the  windows  be  thick  of  muUions,  that  there 
is  no  creeping  in  between,  wherefore  we  must  ctf 
necessity  use  some  policy  when  strength  will  not 
serve.  I  have  a  horse  lock  here  about  me,  saith  he, 
and  this  I  hope  shall  serve  our  turn  :  so  when  it  was 
about  twelve  of  the  clock  they  came  to  the  house 
and  lurked  near  unto  his  chamber  window  :  the  dog 
of  the  house  barked  a  good,  that  with  the  noise,  this 
priest  waketh  out  of  his  sleep,  and  began  to  coug4i 
and  hem  :  then  one  of  these  rogues  steps  forth 
nearer  the  window  and  maketh  a  rueful  and  pitiful 
noise,  requiring  for  Christ's  sake  some  relief  that 
was  both  hungry  and  thirsty  and  was  like  to  lie  with- 
out the  doors  all  night  and  starve  for  cold,  unless  he 
were  relieved  by  him  with  some  small  piece  of 
money.  Where  dwellest  thou,  quoth  this  parson  ? 
alas  sir  saith  this  rogue,  I  have  small  dwelling,  and 
have  come  out  of  my  way  :  and  I  should  now  saith 
he,  go  to  any  town  now  at  this  time  of  night,  they 
would  set  me  in  the  stocks  and  punish  me  :  well 
well  quoth  this  pitiful  parson,  away  from  my  house, 
either    lie   in   some    of    my    outhouses    until    the 
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morning,  and  hold  here  is  a  couple  of  pence  for 
thee.  A  God  reward  you,  quoth  this  rogue,  and  in 
heaven  may  you  find  it  The  parson  opened  his 
window  and  thrusteth  out  his  arm  to  give  his  alms 
to  this  rogue  that  came  whining  to  receive  it,  and 
quickly  taketh  hold  of  his  hand  and  calleth  his 
fellow  to  him,  which  was  ready  at  hand  with  the 
horse  lock  and  clappeth  the  same  about  the  wrist 
of  his  arm  that  the  muUions  standing  so  close  toge- 
ther for  strength,  that  for  his  life  he  could  not  pluck 
in  his  arm  again,  and  made  him  believe,  unless  he 
would  at  the  least  give  him  three  pound,  they 
would  smite  off  his  arm  from  the  body,  so  that  this 
poor  parson  in  fear  to  lose  his  hand,  called  up  his 
old  woman  that  lay  in  the  loft  over  him,  and  willed 
her  to  take  out  all  the  money  he  had,  which  was 
four  marks,  which  he  said  was  all  the  money  in  his 
house,  for  he  had  lent  six  pound  to  one  of  his 
neighbours  not  four  days  before.  Well  quoth  they. 
Master  parson  if  you  have  no  more,  upon  this 
condition  we  will  take  off  the  lock  that  you  will 
drink  twelve  pence  for  our  sakes  to-morrow  at  the 
ale-house  where  we  found  you  and  thank  the  good 
wife  for  the  good  cheer  she  made  us  :  he  promised 
faithfully  that  he  would,  so  do  :  so  they  took  off  the 
lock  and  went  their  way  so  far  ere  it  was  day,  that 
the  parson  could  never  have  any  understanding 
more    of    them :    now    this    parson     sorrowfully 
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slumbering  that  night  between  fear  and  hope, 
though  it  was  but  folly  to  make  two  sorrows  of  one, 
he  used  contentation  for  his  remedy,  not  forgetting 
in  the  morning  to  perform  his  promise  but  went 
betimes  to  his  neighbour  that  kept  tippling,  and 
asked  angrily  where  the  same  two  men  were  that 
drank  with  her  yesterday  :  which  two  men  quoth 
this  good  wife  ?  the  strangers  that  came  in, 
when  I  was  at  your  house  with  my  neighbours 
yesterday  :  what  your  nephews  quoth  she.  My 
nephews  quoth  this  parson,  I  trow  thou  art  mad. 
Nay  by  God  quoth  this  wife,  as  sober  as  you, 
for  they  told  me  faithfully  that  you  were  their 
uncle,  but  in  faith  are  you  not  so  indeed,  for  by  my 
troth  they  are  strangers  to  me,  I  never  saw  them 
before.  O!  out  upon  them  quoth  the  parson, 
they  be  false  thieves,  and  this  night  they  compelled 
me  to  give  them  all  the  money  in  my  house. 
Benedicite  quoth  this  good  wife,  and  have  they  so 
indeed  .'^  as  I  shall  answer  before  God,  one  of  them 
told  me  besides  that  you  were  godfather  to  him  and 
that  he  trusted  to  have  your  blessing  before 
he  departed,  what  did  he,  quoth  this  parson,  a  halter 
bless  him  for  me,  me  thinketh  by  the  mass  by  your 
countenance  you  looked  so  wildly  when  you  came 
in  quoth  this,  good  wife,  that  something  was  amiss  ; 
I  use  not  to  jest  quoth  this  parson,  when  I  speak  so 
earnestly,  why  all  your  sorrows  go  with  it  quoth 
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this  good  wife,  and  sit  down  here  and  I  will  fill  a 

fresh  pot  of  ale  to  make  you  merry  again,  Yea  saith 

this  parson  fill  in  and  give  me  some  meat,   for  they 

made  me  swear  and  promise  them  faithfully  that  I 

should  drink  twelve  pence  with  you  this  day  ?    what 

did  they  quoth  she,  now  by  the  marry  mass  they  be 

merry  knaves,  I  warrant  you  they  mean  to  buy  no 

land  with  your  money  :    but  how  could  they  come 

unto  you  in  the  night,  your  doors  being  shut  fast  ? 

your  house  is  very  strong,  then  this  parson  showed 

her  all  the  whole  circumstance  how  he  gave  them  his 

alms,  out  at  the  window,  they  made  such  lamentable 

cry,  that  it  pitied  him  at  the  heart,  for  he  saw  but 

one  when  he  put  out  his  hand  at  the  window,  be 

ruled  by  me  quoth  this  good  wife,  wherein  quoth 

this  parson,  ever  by  my  troth  speak  more  of 

it,  when  they  shall  understand  of  it  in  the 

parish  they    will   but   laugh    you  to 

scorn,  why  then  quoth  this  parson, 

the  devil  go  with  it,  and 

their  an  end. 
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CAP.  V. 


A      WILD      ROGUE. 


WILD  Rogue  is  he  that  is  born  a  Rogue, 
he  is  more  subtle  and  more  given  by 
nature  to  all  kind  of  knavery  than  the 
other,  as  beastly  begotten  in  barn  or 
bushes,  and  from  his  infancy  traded  up  in 
treachery  :  yea  and  before  ripeness  of  years 
doth  permit  wallowing  in  lewd  lechery,  but  that  is 
counted  amongst  them  no  sin.  For  this  is  their 
custom,  that  when  they  meet  in  bam  at  night,  every 
one  getteth  a  mate  to  lie  withal,  and  there  chance 
to  be  twenty  in  a  company,  as  their  is  sometimes 
more,  and  sometimes  less  :  for  to  one  man  that 
goeth  abroad,  there  are  at  the  least  two  women, 
which  never  make  it  strange  when  they  be  called, 
although  she  never  knew  him  before.  Then  when 
the  day  doth  appear,  he  rouses  him  up  and  shakes 
his  ears,  and  away  wandering  where  he  may  get 
ought  to  the  hurt  of  others.  Yet  before  he 
skippeth  out  of  his  couch  and  departeth  from  his 
darling  (if  he  like  her  well)    he  will  appoint  her 
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where  to  meet  shortly  after,  with  a  warning  to  work 
warily  for  some  cheats,  that  their  meeting  might  be 
the  merrier. 

Not  long  since,  a  Wild  Rogue  chanced  to  meet 
a  poor  neighbour  of  mine  who  for  honesty  and  good 
nature  surmounteth  many.  This  poor  man  riding 
homeward  from  London,  where  he  had  made  his 
market :  this  rogue  demanded  a  penny  for  God's 
sake  to  keep  him  a  true  man.  This  simple  man 
beholding  him  well,  and  saw  he  was  of  tall 
personage  with  a  good  quarter  staff  in  his  hand,  it 
much  pitted  him  as  he  said  to  see  him  want,  for  he 
was  well  able  to  serve  his  prince  in  the  wars.  Thus 
being  moved  with  pity,  looked  in  his  purse  to  find 
out  a  penny,  and  in  looking  for  the  same,  he  plucked 
out  eight  shillings  in  white  money,  and  raked 
therein  to  find  a  single  penny,  and  at  the  last  finding 
one,  doth  offer  the  same  to  this  wild  rogue,  but  he 
seeing  so  much  money  in  this  simple  man's  hand, 
being  stricken  to  the  heart  with  a  covetous  desire, 
bid  him  forthwith  to  deliver  all  that  he  had,  or  else 
he  would  with  his  staff  beat  out  his  brains  :  for  it 
was  not  a  penny  would  now  quench  his  thirst,  seeing 
so  much  as  he  did  :  thus  swallowing  his  spittle 
greedily  down,  spoiled  this  poor  man  of  all  the 
money  that  he  had,  and  leaped  over  the  hedge  into 
a  thick  wood,  and  went  his  way  as  merrily  as  this 
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^ood   simple  man  came   home  sorrowful.       I  once 
rebuking  a    Wild    Rogue,    because    he    went 
idly  about :    he  showed  me  that  he   was 
a  beggar  by  inheritance,   his  grand- 
father was  a  beggar,   his  -father 
was  one,  and  he  must  needs 
be  one  by  good 
reason. 
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CAP.  VI. 


A      PRIGGER      OF      PRANCERS. 


P RIGGER  of  Prancers  be  horse  stealers, 
for  to  prig  signifieth  in  their  language  to 
steal,  and  a  Prancer  is  a  horse,  so  being 
put  together,  the  matter  is  plain. 
These  go  commonly  in  jerkins  of  leather 
or  white  frieze,  and  carry  little  wands  in 
their  hands,  and  will  walk  through  grounds  and 
pastures  to  search  and  see  horses  meet  for  their 
purpose,  and  if  they  chance  to  be  met  and  asked  by 
the  owners  of  the  ground  what  they  make  there,^ 
they  feig^  straight  that  they  have  lost  their  way,  and 
desire  to  be  instructed  the  best  way  to  such  a  place. 
These  will  also  repair  to  gentlemen's  houses  and 
ask  their  charity,  and  will  offer  their  service.  And 
if  you  ask  them  what  they  can  do,  they  will  say 
that  they  can  keep  two  or  three  geldings  and  wait 
upon  a  gentleman.  These  have  also  their  women 
that  walking  from  them  in  other  places,  mark  where 
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and  what  they  see  abroad,  and  showeth  these 
priggers  thereof,  when  they  meet,  which  is  within 
a  week  or  two,  and  look  where  they  steal  anything, 
they  convey  the  same  at  the  least  three  score  miles 
oflf  or  more. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  a  very  friend  of 
mine  riding  from  London  homeward  into  Kent, 
having  within  three  miles  of  his  house  business, 
alighted  off  his  horse,  and  his  man  also,  in  a  pretty 
village,  where  divers  houses  were,  and  looked  about 
him  where  he  might  have  a  convenient  person  to 
walk  his  horse,  because  he  would  speak  with  a 
farmer  that  dwelt  on  the  back  side  of  the  said  village, 
little  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
he  lighted  and  had  his  man  to  wait  upon  him,  as  it 
was  meet  for  his  calling,  espying  a  Prigger  there 
standing,  thinking  the  same  to  dwell  there,  charging 
this  pretty  prigging  person  to  walk  his  horses  well, 
and  that  they  might  not  stand  still  for  taking  of  cold, 
and  at  his  return  (which  he  said  should  not  be  long) 
he  would  give  him  a  penny  to  drink,  and  so  went 
about  his  business.  This  pelting  Prigger,  proud  of  his 
prey,  walketh  his  horses  up  and  down,  till  he  saw  the 
gentleman  out  of  sight,  and  leaps  him  into  the  saddle, 
and  away  he  goeth  a  main.  This  gentleman  return- 
ing, and  finding  not  his  horses,  sent  his  man  to  the 
one  end  of  the  village,  and  he  went  himself  unto  the 
other  end,  and  inquired  as  he  went  for  his  horses 
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that  were  walked,  and  began  somewhat  to  suspect, 
because  neither  he  nor  his  man  could  see  nor  find 
him.        Then  this  gentleman  diligently  inquired  of 
three  or  fpur  town  dwellers  there,  whether  any  such 
person,  declaring  his  stature,  age,  apparel,  with  so 
many  linaments  of  his  body  as  he  could  call  to  re- 
membrance.    And  una  voce  all  said  that  no  such 
man  dwelt  in  their  street,  neither  in  the  parish  that 
they  knew   of,   but  some  did  well  remember  that 
such  a  one  they  saw  there  lurking  and  buggering 
two  hours  before  the  gentleman  came  thither  and  a 
stranger  to  them.     I  had  thought  quoth  this  gentle- 
masiy  he  had  here  dwelled,  and  marched  home  man- 
nerly in  his  boots  far  from  the  place  he  dwelt  not 
I  suppose  at  his  coming  home  he  sent  such  ways  as 
he  suspected   or  thought  meet  to  search  for  this 
Prigger,  but  hitherto  he  never  heard  any  tidings 
again  of   his  palfreys.      I   had  the  be^ 
gelding  stolen  out  of  my  pasture  that 
I   had  amongst  others  while 
this   book  was   first 
a  printing. 
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CAP.  VII. 


P  A  LLI  AR  D  S. 


^HESE  Palliards  be  called  also  Clapper- 
dudgeons,  these  go  with  patched  cloaks, 
and  have  their  Morts  with  them  which 
they  call  wives :  and  if  he  go  to  one 
house  to  ask  his  alms,  his  wife  shall  go  to 
another,  for  what  they  get,  as  bread,  cheese, 
malt  and  wool,  they  sell  the  same  for  ready  money, 
for  so  they  get  more,  and  if  they  went  together, 
although  they  be  thus  divided  in  the  day,  yet  they 
meet  again  at  night :  if  they  chance  to  come 
to  isome  gentleman's  house  standing  alone,  and 
be  demanded  whether  they  be  man  and  wife, 
and  if  he  perceive  that  any  doubteth  thereof,  he 
showeth  them  a  testimonial  with  the  minister's  name 
and  others  of  the  same  parish,  naming  a  parish  in 
some  shire  far  distant  from  the  place  where  he 
showeth  the  same.  This  writing  he  carrieth  to 
salve   that   sore :    there   be    many  Irish    men    that 
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go  about  with  counterfeit  licences,  and  if  they  per- 
ceive you  will  straightly  examine  them,  they  will 
immediately  say  they  can  speak  no  English. 

Farther  understand  for  truth,  that  the   worst 

and   wickedest  of  all   this   beastly  generation   are 

scarce  comparable  to  these  prating  Palliards.      All 

for  the  most  part  of  these  will  either  lay  to  their 

legs  an  herb  Called  spearwort,  either  arsenic,  which 

is  called  ratsbane.       The  nature  of  this  spearwort 

will   raise   a   great    blister   in    a    night    upon    the 

soundest  part  of  his  body,  and  if  the  same  be  taken 

away,  it  will  dry  up  again  and  no  harm.       But  this 

arsenic  will  so  poison  the  same  leg  or  sore, 

that  it  will  ever  after  be  incurable,  this 

do  they  for  gain  and  to  be  pitied. 

The  most  of  these  that 

walk  about   be 

Welshmen. 
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A      FR  ATE  R. 


^OME  of  these  Fraters  will  carry  black 
boxes  at  their  girdle,  wherein  they  have 
a  brief  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Letters 
Patent  given  to  such  poor  spital  house 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  there,  which  brief 
is  a  copy  of  the  Letters  Patent,  and  utterly 
feigned,  if  it  be  in  paper  or  in  parchment  without 
the  great  seal :  also  if  the  same  brief  be  in  print,  it 
is  also  of  authority.  For  the  printers  will  see  and 
well  understand  before  it  come  in  press,  that  the 
same  is  lawful.  Also  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
the  chief  Proctors  of  many  of  these  houses,  that 
seldom  travel  abroad  themselves,  but  have  their 
factors  to  gather  for  them,  which  look  very  slenderly 
to  the  impotent  and  miserable  creatures  committed 
to  their  charge,  and  die  for  want  of  cherishing 
whereas  they  and  their  wives  are  well  crammed  and 
clothed  and  will  have  of  the  best :  and  the  founders 
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of  every  such  house,  or  the  chief  of  the  parish  where 
they  be,  would  better  see  unto  these  proctors,  that 
they  might  do  their  duty,  they  should  be  well  spoken 
of  here,  and  in  the  world  to  come  abundantly 
therefore  rewarded.  I  had  of  late  an  honest  man  and 
of  good  wealth,  repaired  to  my  house  to  commune 
with  me  about  certain  affairs.  I  invited  the  same 
to  dinner,  and  dinner  being  done,  I  demanded  of 
him  some  news  of  those  parts  where  he  dwelt. 
Thanks  be  to  God  sir  (saith  he)  all  is  well  and  good 
now.  Now !  (quoth  I)  this  same  now  declareth  that 
some  things  of  late  hath  not  been  well.  Yes  sir 
(quoth  he)  the  matter  is  not  great.  I  had  thought 
I  should  have  been  well  beaten  within  this  seventh 
night :  how  so  (quoth  I)  marry  sir  said  he,  I  am 
Constable  for  fault  of  a  better,  and  was  commanded 
by  the  Justice  to  watch.  The  watch  being  set,  I 
took  an  honest  man  one  of  my  neighbours  with  me 
and  went  up  to  the  end  of  the  town  as  far  as  the 
spital  house :  at  which  house  I  heard  a  great  noise, 
and  drawing  near  stood  close  under  the  wall,  and 
this  was  at  one  of  the  clock  after  midnight,  where  he 
heard  swearing,  prating,  and  wagers  laying,  and  the 
pot  apace  walking,  and  forty  pence  gaged  upon  a 
matter  of  wrestling,  pitching  of  the  bar,  and  casting 
of  the  sledge  :  and  out  they  go  in  a  fustian  fume  into 
the  back  side,  where  was  a  great  axiltyre,  and  there 
fell  to  the  pitching  of  the  bar,   being  three  to  three  : 
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the  moon  did  shine  bright,  the  constable  with  his 
neighbour  might  see  and  behold  all  that  was  done. 
And  how  the  wife  of  the  house  was  roasting  of  a  pig, 
while  her  guests  were  in  their  match.  At  the  last 
they  could  not  agree  upon  a  cast  and  fell  at  words, 
and  from  words  to  blows.  The  constable  with  his 
fellow  runs  unto  them  to  part  them,  and  in  the 
parting  licks  a  dry  blow  or  two.  Then  the 
noise  increased,  the  constable  would  have  had  them 
to  the  stocks.  The  wife  of  the  house  runs  out  with 
her  good  man  to  entreat  the  constable  for  her  guests, 
and  leaves  the  pig  at  the  fire  alone.  In  cometh 
two  or  three  of  the  next  neighbours  being  waked  with 
the  noise,  and  into  the  house  they  come  and  find 
none  therein  but  the  pig  well  roasted,  and  carrieth  the 
same  away  with  them,  spit  and  all,  with  such  bread 
and  drink  also  as  stood  upon  the  table.  When  the 
goodman  and  the  good  wife  of  the  house  had 
entreated  and  pacified  the  constable,  showing  unto 
him  that  they  were  proctors  and  factors,  all  of 
spital  houses,  and  that  they  tarried  there  but  to 
break  their  fast,  and  would  ride  away  immediately 
after,  for  they  have  far  to  go,  and  therefore  meant 
to  ride  so  early.  And  coming  into  their  house 
again,  finding  the  pig  with  bread  and  drink  all  gone, 
made  a  great  exclamation,  for  they  knew  not  who 
had  the  same. 
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The  constable  returning  and  hearing  the 
lamentable  words  of  the  good  wife  how  she  had 
lost  both  meat  and  drink,  and  saw  it  was  so  indeed, 
he  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  commanded  her  to  dress 
no  more  at  unlawful  hours  for  any  guests :  for  he 
thought  it  better  bestowed  upon  those  small  feasts 
his  poor  neighbours,  than  upon  such  sturdy  lubbers. 
The  next  morning  betimes,  the  spit  and  pots  were 
set  at  the  spital  house  door  for  the  owner.  Thus 
were  these  factors  beguiled  of  their  breakfast,  and  one 
of  them  had  well  beaten  another  :  and  by  my  troth 
(quoth  this  constable)  I  was  glad  'when  I  was  well 
rid  of  them.  Why  quoth  I,  could  they  cast  the  bar 
and  sledge  well  ?  I  will  tell  you  sir  (quoth  he)  you 
know  there  hath  been  many  games  this  summer,  I 
think  verily,  that  if  some  of  these  lubbers  had 
been  there,  and  practised  amongst  others,  I  believe 
they  would  have  carried  away  the  best  games :  for 
they  were  so  strong  and  sturdy  that  I  was  not  able 
to  stand  in  their  hands.  Well  (quoth  I)  at  these 
games  you  speak  of  both  legs  and  arms  be  tried  : 
yea  (quoth  this  officer)  they  be  wicked  men.  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  since  with  clouts 
bound  about  their  legs,  and  halting  with 
their  staflf  in  their  hands.  Where- 
fore some  of  them  (by  God) 
be  all  nought. 
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CAR  IX. 


A    ABRAHAM    MAN. 


-^^  HESE  Abraham  men  be  those  that 
iJll  .^  feign  themselves  to  have  been  mad, 
and  have  been  kept  either  in  Beth- 
lehem, or  in  some  other  prison  a  good 
time,  and  not  one  amongst  twenty  that 
ever  came  in  prison  for  any  such  cause :  yet 
will  they  say  how  piteously  and  most  extremely 
they  have  been  beaten  and  dealt  withal.  Some  of 
these  be  merry  and  very  pleasant,[they  will  dance 
and  sing,  some  others  be  as  cold  and  reasonable  to 
talk  withal.  These  beg  money,  either  when  they 
come  at  farmer  s  houses,  they  will  demand  bacon, 
either  cheese  or  wool,  or  anything  that  is  worth 
money,  and  if  they  espy  small  company  within,  they 
will  with  fierce  countenance  demand  somewhat 
Where  for  fear  the  maids  will  give  them  largely  to 
be  rid  of  them. 

If  they  may  conveniently  come  by  any  cheat, 
they  will  pick  and  steal,  as   the  upright  man   or 
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rogue,   poultry    or    linen.      And   all   women    that 

wander,  be  at  their  commandment.      Of  all   that 

ever   I    saw   of    this    kind,    one    naming    himself 

Stradling,   is  the  craftiest  and  most  dissemblingest 

knave.      He  is  able  with  his  tongue  and  usage,  to 

deceive  and  abuse  the  wisest  man  that  is.      And 

surely  for  the  proportion  of  his  body,  with  every 

member    thereunto     appertaining,     it     cannot     be 

amended.      But  as  the  proverb  is  (God  hath  done 

his  part.)      This  Stradling,  saith  he  was  the  Lord 

Sturton's  man,  and  when  he  was  executed^  for  very 

pensiveness  of   mind  he  fell  out  of  his  wit,  and  so 

continued  a  year  after  and  more,  and  that  with  the 

very  grief  and  fear,  he  was  taken  with  a  marvellous 

palsy,  that  both  head  and  hands  will  shake  when 

he  talketh  with  any  and  that  apace  or  fast,  whereby 

he  is  much  pitied,  and  getteth  greatly.      And  if  I 

had  not  demanded  of  others  both  men  and  women, 

that  commonly  walketh  as  he  doth,  and  known 

by  them  his  deep  dissimulation,  I  never 

had  understand  the  same.     And 

thus   I    end  with  these 

kind  of 

vagabonds. 


Lord  Charles  Stourton  was  executed  for  murder  at  Salisbury  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1557.     An  halter  of  silk  was  used  in  respect  to  his  quality. 
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CAP.  X. 


FRESH   WATER   MARINERS   OR   WHIP-JACKS. 


^HESE  fresh  water  Mariners,  their  ships 
were  drowned  in  the  plain  of  Salisbury. 
These  kind  of  caterpillars,  counterfeit 
great  losses  on  the  sea,  these  be  some 
Western  men,  and  most  be  Irish  men. 
These  will  run  about  the  country  with  a 
counterfeit  licence,  feigning  either  shipwreck,  or 
spoiled  by  pirates,  near  the  coast  of  Cornwall  or 
Devonshire  and  set  a  land  at  some  haven  to^n 
there,  having  a  large  and  formal  writing,  as  is  above 
said,  with  the  names  and  seals  of  such  men  of  wor- 
ship at  the  least  four  or  five  as  dwelleth  near  or 
next  to  the  place  where  they  feign  their  landing. 
And  near  to  those  shires  will  they  not  beg  until 
they  come  into  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  and  to 
London,  and  down  by  the  river  to  seek  for  their 
ship  and  goods  that  they  never  had,  then  they  pass 
through    Surrey,  Sussex,  by  the  sea  coast,  and  so 
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into  Kent,  demanding  alms  to  bring  them  home  to 
their  country. 

Sometimes  they  counterfeit  the  seal  of  the 
Admiralty,  I  have  divers  times  taken  away  from 
them  their  licences  of  both  sorts,  with  such  money 
as  they  have  gathered,  and  have  confiscated  the 
same  to  the  poverty  nigh  adjoining  to  me.  And 
they  will  not  be  long  without  another,  for  at  any 
good  town  they  will  renew  the  same.  Once  with 
much  threatening  and  fair  promises,  I  required  to 
know  of  one  company  who  made  their  licence. 
And  they  sware  that  they  bought  the  same  at 
Portsmouth  of  a  mariner  thefe,  and  it  cost  them  two 
shillings,  with  such  warrants  to  be  so  good  and 
effectual,  and  if  any  of  the  best  men  of  law  or 
learned  about  London  should  pursue  the  same,  they 
were  able  to  find  no  fault  herewith,  but  would 
assuredly  allow  the  same. 
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These  two  pictures  lively  set  out, 
One  body  and  soul,  God  send  him  more  grace  ; 

This  monstrous  dissembler,  a  Crank  all  about. 
Uncomely  coveting  of  each  to  embrace, 

Money  or  wares,  as  he  made  his  race. 
And  sometimes  a  mariner,  pnd  a  serving  man  : 

Or  else  an  artificer,  as  he  would  feign  then. 
Such  shifts  he  used,  being  well  tried. 

Abandoning  labour  till  he  was  espied : 
Condign  punishment  for  his  dissimulation. 

He  surely  received  with  much  exclamation. 
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CAP.    XL 


A     COUNTERFEIT     CRANK. 


rHESE  that  do  counterfeit  the  Crank  be 
young  knaves  and  young  harlots,  and 
deeply  dissemble  the  falling  sickness. 
For  the  Crank  in  their  language  is  the 
falling  evil.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
with  fair  writing  testimonials,  with  the  names 
and  seals  of  some  men  of  worship  in  Shropshire, 
and  in  other  shires  far  off,  that  I  have  well  known 
and  have  taken  the  same  from  them.  Many  of 
these  do  go  without  writings,  and  will  go  half  naked 
and  look  most  piteously.  And  if  any  clothes  be 
given  them,  they  immediately  sell  the  same,  for 
wear  it  they  will  not,  because  they  would  be  the 
more  pitied,  and  wear  filthy  clothes  on  their  heads, 
and  never  go  without  a  piece  of  white  soap  about 
them,  which  if  they  see  cause  or  present  gain,  they 
privily  convey  the  same  into  their  mouth,  and  so 
work  the  same  there,  that  they  will  foam  as  it  were 
a  boar,  and  marvellously  for  a  time  torment  them- 
selves, and  thus  deceive  they  [the  common  people. 
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and   gain    much.        These   have    commonly    their 
harlots  as  the  other. 

Upon  All-Hallow-Dayin  the  morning  last  Anno 
Domini  1566,  or  my  book  was  half  printed,  I  mean 
the  first  impression,  there  came  early  in  the  morning 
a  counterfeit  Crank,  under  my  lodging  at  the  White 
Friars  within  the  cloister,  in  a  little  yard  or  court 
whereabouts  lay  two  or  three  great  ladies,  being 
without  the  liberties  of  London,  whereby  he  hoped 
for  the  greater  gain :  this  Crank  there  lamentably 
lamenting,  and  pitifully  crying  to  be  relieved, 
declared  to  divers  there  his  painful  and  miserable 
disease.  I  being  risen  and  not  half  ready,  heard 
his  doleful  words  and  rueful  mournings,  hearing  him 
name  the  fallen  sickness,  thought  assuredly  to  myself 
that  he  was  a  deep  dissembler  :  so  coming  out  at  a 
sudden,  and  beholding  his  ugly  and  irksome  attire,  his 
loathsome  and  horrible  countenance,  it  made  me  in 
a  marvellous  perplexity  what  to  think  of  him, 
whether  it  were  feigned  or  truth,  for  after  this 
manner  went  he :  he  was  naked  from  the  waist 
upward,  saving  he  had  an  old  jerkin  of  leather, 
patched,  and  that  was  loose  about  him,  that  all  his 
body  lay  out  bare,  a  filthy  foul  cloth  he  wear  on  his 
head,  being  cut  for  the  purpose,  having  a  narrow 
place  to  put  out  his  face,  with  a  baver  made  to  truss 
up  his  beard,  and  a  string  that  tied  the  same  down 
dose  about  his  neck,  with  an  old  felt  hat  which  he 
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still  carried  in  his  hand,  to  receive  the  charity  and 
devotion  of  the  people,  for  that  would  he  hold  out 
from  him,  having  his  face  from  the  eyes  downward,  all 
smeared  with  fresh  blood,  as  though  he  had  new 
fallen,  and  been  tormented  with  his  painful  pangs, 
his  jerkin  being  all  berayed  with  dirt  and  mire,  and 
his  hat  and  hosen  also,  as  though  he  had  wallowed 
in  the  mire :  surely  the  sight  was  monstrous  and 
terrible.  I  called  him  unto  me  and  demanded  of 
him  what  he  ailed.  A,  good  master,  quoth  he,  I 
have  the  grievous  and  painful  disease  called  the 
falling  sickness :  why,  quoth  I,  how  cometh  thy 
jerkin,  hose  and  hat  so  berayed  with  dirt  and 
mire,  and  thy  skin  also  ?  A,  good  master,  I  fell 
down  on  the  backside  here  in  a  foul  lane  hard  by 
the  water  side,  and  there  I  lay  almost  all  night  and 
have  bled  almost  all  the  blood  out  in  my  body.  It 
rained  that  morning  very  fast :  and  while  I  was 
thus  talking  with  him,  a  honest  poor  woman  that 
dwelt  thereby,  brought  him  a  fair  linen  cloth,  and 
bid  him  wipe  his  face  therewith,  and  there  being  a 
tub  standing  full  of  rain  water,  offered  to  give  him 
some  in  a  dish,  that  he  might  make  himself  clean, 
he  refuseth  the  same  :  why  dost  thou  so  quoth  I  ? 
A,  sir,  saith  he,  if  I  should  wash  myself,  I  should 
fall  to  bleeding  a  fresh  again,  and  then  I  should  not 
stop  myself:  these  words  made  me  the  more  to 
suspect  him.      Then  I  asked  of  him  where  he  was 
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bom,  what  his  name  was,  how  long  he  had  this 
disease,  and  what  time  he  had  been  here  about 
London,  and  in  what  place  ?  sir  (saith  he)  I  was 
born  at  Leicester,  my  name  is  Nicholas  Genings, 
and  I  have  had  this  falling  sickness  eight  years, 
and  I  can  get  no  remedy  for  the  same,  for  I  have  it 
by  kind,  my  father  had  it,  and  my  friends  before  me, 
and  I  have  been  these  two  years  here  about 
London,  and  a  year  and  a  half  in  Bethlehem :  why 
wast  thou  out  of  thy  wits,  quoth  I  ?  yea  sir  that  I 
was.  What  is  the  keeper  s  name  of  the  house  ?  his 
name  is  (quoth  he)  John  Smith :  then  quoth  I,  he  must 
understand  of  thy  disease,  if  thou  hadest  the  same  for 
the  time  thou  wast  there,  he  knoweth  it  well,  yea  not 
only  he,  but  all  the  house  beside,  quoth  this  Crank, 
for  I  came  thence  but  within  this  fortnight  I  had 
stand  so  long  reasoning  the  matter  with  him,  that  I 
was  a  cold  and  went  into  my  chamber  and  made  me 
ready,  and  commanded  my  servant  to  repair  to 
Bethlehem  and  bring  me  true  word  from  the  keeper 
there,  whether  any  such  man  hath  been  with  him  as 
a  prisoner,  having  the  disease  aforesaid,  and  gave 
him  a  note  of  his  name  and  the  keepers  also  :  my 
servant  returning  to  my  lodging,  did  assure  me  that 
neither  was  there  ever  any  such  man  there,  neither 
yet  any  keeper  of  any  such  name,  but  he  that  was 
the  keeper  sent  me  his  name  in  writing,  affirming 
that  he  letteth  no  man  depart  from  him,  unless  he 
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be  fetched  away  by  his  friends,  and  that  none  that 
came  from  him  begged  about  the  city :  then  I  sent 
for  the  printer  of  this  book,  and  showed  him  of  this 
dissembling  Crank,  and  how  I  had  sent  to  Bethlehem 
to  understand  the  truth,  and  what  answer  I  received 
again,  requiring  him  that  I  might  have  some  servant 
of  his  to  watch  him  faithfully  that  day,  that  I  might 
understand  trustily  to  what  place  he  would  repair  at 
night  unto,  and  thither  I  promised  to  go  myself,  to 
see  their  order,  and  that  I  would  have  him  to 
associate  me  thither:  he  gladly  granted  to  my 
request,  and  sent  two  boys  that  both  diligently  and 
vigilantly,  accomplished  the  charge  given  them,  and 
found  the  same  Crank  about  the  Temple,  where 
about  the  most  part  of  the  day  he  begged,  unless  it 
were  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  he  went  on  the  back- 
side of  Clement's  Inn  without  Temple  Bar,  there  is 
a  lane  that  goeth  into  the  Fields,  there  he  renewed 
his  face  again  with  fresh  blood,  which  he  carried 
about  him  in  a  bladder,  and  daubed  on  fresh  dirt 
upon  his  jerkin  hat  and  hosen. 

And  so  came  back  again  unto  the  Temple,  and 
sometime  to  the  water  side,  and  begged  of  all  that 
passed  by :  the  boys  beheld  how  some  gave  groats, 
some  sixpence,  some  gave  more :  for  he  looked  so 
ugly  and  irksomely,  that  every  one  pitied  his  miser- 
able case  that  beheld  him  :  to  be  short,  there  he 
passed  all  the  day  till  night  approached  and  when  it 
began  to  be  somewhat  dark,  he  went  to  the  water 
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side  and  took  a  sculler,  and  was  set  over  the  water 
into  Saint  George's  Fields,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tion :  for  I  had  thought  he  would  have  gone  into 
Holborn,  or  to  Saint  Giles  s  in  the  Fields,. but  these 
boys  with  (Argus  and  Lynx  eyes)  set  sure  watch 
upon  him,  and  the  one  took  a  boat  and  followed 
him,  and  the  other  went  back  to  tell  his  master. 

The  boy  that  so  followed  him  by  water,  had 
no  money  to  pay  for  his  boat  hire,  but  laid  his 
penner^  and  his  inkhorn  to  gage  for  a  penny,  and  by 
that  time  the  boy  was  set  over :  his  master  with  all 
celerity  had  taken  a  boat  and  followed  him  a  pace. 
Now  had  they  a  sight  still  of  the  Crank  which 
crossed  over  the  fields  towards  Newington,  and 
thither  he  went,  and  by  that  time  they  came  thither, 
it  was  very  dark.  The  printer  had  there  no 
acquaintance,  neither  any  kind  of  weapon  about  him, 
neither  knew  how  far  the  Crank  would  go,  because 
he  then  suspected  that  they  dogged  him  of  purpose, 
he  there  stayed  him,  and  called  for  the  constable, 
which  came  forth  diligently,  to  inquire  what  the 
matter  was.  This  zealous  printer  charged  this 
officer  with  him  as  a  malefactor,  and  a  dissembling 
vagabond :  the  constable  would  have  laid  him  all 
night  in  the  cage  that  stood  in  the  street :  nay  saith 
this  pitiful  printer,  I  pray  you  have  him  into  your 
house,  for  this  is  like  to  be  a  cold  night  and  he  is 

'Penser. — A  pen-case. 
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naked,  you  keep  a  victualling  house,  let  him  be  well 
cherished  this  night,  for  he  is  well  able  to  pay  for 
the  same,  I  know  well  his  gains  hath  been  great  to- 
day, and  your  house  is  a  sufficient  prison  for  the 
time,  and  we  will  there  search  him :  the  constable 
agreed  thereunto,  they  had  him  in  and  caused  him 
to  wash  himself:  that  done,  they  demanded  what 
money  he  had  about  him,  saith  this  Crank,  so  God 
help  me  I  have  but  twelve  pence,  and  plucked  out 
the  same  of  a  little  purse.  Why  have  you  no  more 
quoth  they  ?  No  saith  this  Crank,  as  God  shall  save 
my  soul  at  the  day  of  judgment  We  must  see 
more  quoth  they  and  began  to  strip  him,  then  he 
plucked  out  another  purse  wherein  was  forty  pence. 
Tush  saith  this  printer  I  must  see  more,  this  Crank 
saith,  I  pray  God  I  be  damned  both  body  and  soul^ 
if  I  have  any  more  :  No  saith  this  printer,  thou  false 
knave  here  is  my  boy  that  did  watch  thee  all  this, 
day,  and  saw  when  such  men  gave  thee  pieces  of 
sixpence,  groats,  and  other  money,  and  yet  thou  hast 
showed  us  none  but  small  money.  When  this  Crank 
heard  this,  and  the  boy  avowing  it  to  his  face,  he 
relented  and  plucked  out  another  purse  wherein  was 
eight  shillings  and  odd  money,  so  had  they  in  the 
whole  that  he  had  begged  that  day  thirteen  shillings 
three  pence  halfpenny  :  then  they  stripped  him  stark 
naked,  and  as  many  as  saw  him,  said  they  never  saw 
handsomer  man,  with*  a  yellow  flaxen  beard,  and  fair 
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skinned  without  any  spot  or  grief,  then  the  good  wife 
of  the  house  fetched  her  good  man's  old  cloak,  and 
caused  the  same  to  be  cast  about  him,  because  the 
sight  should  not  abash  her  shamefaced  maidens, 
neither  loath  her  squeamish  sight  Thus  he  set  him 
down  at  the  chimney's  end,  and  called  for  a  pot  of 
beer  and  drank  oflF  a  quart  at  a  draft,  and  called 
for  another,  and  so  the  third,  that  one  had  been 
sufficient  for  any  reasonable  man  :  the  drink  was  so 
strong,  that  I  myself  the  next  morning  tasted 
thereof,  but  let  the  reader  judge  what,  and  how 
much  he  would  have  drunk  if  he  had  been  out  of 
fear.  Then  when  they  had  thus  wrung  water  oat 
of  a  flint,  in  spoiling  him  of  his  evil  got  goods,  his 
passing  pence  and  fleeting  trash.  The  printer  with 
this  officer  were  in  jolly  jollity,  and  devised  to  search 
a  bam  for  some  rogues,  and  upright  men,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  that  stood  alone  in  the 
fields,  and  went  out  about  their  business,  leaving  this 
Crank  alone  with  his  wife  and  maidens  :  this  crafty 
Crank  espying  all  gone,  requested  the  good  wife  that 
he  might  go  out  on  the  back  side  to  make  water  and 
to  exonerate  his  paunch,  she  bade  him  draw  the 
latch  of  the  door  and  go  out,  neither  thinking  or 
mistrusting  he  would  have  gone  away  naked  :  but  to 
conclude  when  he  was  out,  he  cast  away  the  cloak, 
and  as  naked  as  ever  he  was  bom  he  ran  away  over 
the  fields  to  his  own  house,  as  he   afterward  said 
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Now  the  next  morning  betimes  I  went  unto 
Newington  to  understand  what  was  done  because  or 
it  was  day  that  there  my  printer  was,  and  at  my 
coming  thither  I  heard  the  whole  circumstance,  as  I 
above  have  written  :  and  I  seeing  the  matter  so  full 
out,  took  order  with  the  chief  of  the  parish  that  this 
thirteen  shillings  and  three  pence  halfpenny  might 
be  the  next  day  equally  distributed  by  their  good 
discretions  to  the  poverty  of  the  same  parish, 
whereof  this  crafty  Crank  had  part  himself,  for  he 
had  both  house  and  wife  in  the  same  parish,  as  after 
you  shall  hear.  But  this  lewd  leuterer  could  not 
lay  his  bones  to  labour  having  got  once  the  taste  of 
this  lewd  lazy  life,  for  all  this  fair  admonition  but 
deceived  other  subtle  sleights  to  maintain  his  idle 
living,  and  so  craftily  clothed  himself  in  mariner's 
apparel,  and  associated  himself  with  another  of  his 
companions,  they  having  both  mariner's  apparel^ 
went  abroad  to  ask  charity  of  the  people,  feigning  they 
had  lost  their  ship  with  all  their  goods  by  casualty 
on  the  seas,  wherewith  they  gained  much.  This 
crafty  Crank  fearing  to  be  mistrusted,  fell  to  another 
kind  of  b^ging  as  bad  or  worse,  and  apparelled 
himself  very  well  with  a  fair  black  frieze  coat,  a  new 
pair  of  white  hose,  a  fine  felt  hat  on  his  head,  a  shirt 
of  Flanders  work,  esteemed  to  be  worth  sixteen 
shillings :  and  upon  new  year's  day  came  again  into 
the  White  Friars  to  beg  :  the  printer  having  occasion 
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to  go  that  ways,  not  thinking  of  this  Crank,  by 
chance  met  with  him  who  asked  his  charity  for 
God's  sake  :  the  printer  viewing  him  well  did  mis- 
trust him,  to  be  the  counterfeit  Crank  which  deceived 
him  upon  AU-Hallow-day  at  night,  demanded  of 
whence  he  was  and  what  was  his  name,  forsooth 
saith  he,  my  name  is  Nicolas  Genings,  and  I  came 
from  Leicester  to  seek  work,  and  I  am  a  hat  maker 
by  my  occupation,  and  all  my  money  is  spent,  and  if 
I  could  get  money  to  pay  for  my  lodging  this  night, 
I  would  seek  work  to-morrow  amongst  the  hatters. 
The  printer  perceiving  his  deep  dissimulation  putting 
his  hand  into  his  purse  seeming  to  give  him  some 
money,  and  with  fair  allusions  brought  him  into  the 
street,  where  he  charged  the  constable  with  him, 
affirming  him  to  be  the  counterfeit  Crank  that  ran 
away  upon  All- Hallow-day  last.  The  constable  being 
very  loth  to  meddle  with  him,  but  the  printer  know- 
ing him  and  his  deep  deceit,  desired  he  might  be 
brought  before  the  deputy  of  the  ward,  which  straight 
was  accomplished,  which  when  he  came  before  the 
deputy,  he  demanded  of  him  of  whence  he  was  and 
what  was  his  name,  he  answered  as  before  he  did 
unto  the  printer :  the  deputy  asked  the  printer 
what  he  would  lay  unto  his  charge,  he  answered  and 
alleged  him  to  be  a  vagabond  and  deep  deceiver  of  the 
people,  and  the  counterfeit  Crank  that  ran  away  upon 
All- Hallow-day  last  from  the  constable  of  Newington 
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and  him,  and  requested  him  earnestly  to  send  him  to 
ward :  the  deputy  thinking  him  to  be  deceived,  but 
nevertheless  laid  his  commandment  upon  him,  so  that 
the  printer  should  bear  his  changes  if  he  could  not 
justify  it  he  agreed  thereunto.      And  so  he  and  the 
constable  went  to  carry  him  to  the  Counter,  and  as 
they  were  going  under  Ludgate,  this  crafty  Crank 
took  his  heels  and  ran  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  he 
could  drive,  the  constable  and  the  printer  after  him 
as  fast  as  they  could,  but  the  printer  of  the  twain 
being  lighter  of  foot,  overtook  him  at  Fleet  bridge, 
and  with  strong  hand  carried  him  to  the  Counter, 
and  safely  delivered  him.    In  the  morrow  the  printer 
sent  his  boy  that  stripped  him  upon  All-Hallow-day  at 
night  to  view  him  because  he  would  be  sure,  which 
boy  knew  him  very  well :  this  Crank  confessed  unto 
the  deputy  that  he  had  hosted  the  night  before  in 
Kent  street  in  Southwark  at  the  sign  of  the  Cock, 
which  thing  to  be  true,  the  printer  sent  to  know 
and  found  him  a  liar,  but  further,  inquiring  at  length 
found  out  his  habitation,  dwelling  in   Master  Hill's 
Rents,  having  a  pretty  house  well  stuffed  with  a  fair 
joint  table,  and    a  fair    cupboard    garnished    with 
pewter,  having  an  old  ancient  woman  to  his  wife. 
The  printer  being  sure  thereof,  repaired  unto  the 
Counter,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  beastly  behaviour, 
and  told  him   of  his  false  feigning,  willed  him  to 
confess  it  and  ask  forgiveness  :    he  perceived  him  to 
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know  his  deep  dissimulation,  relented  and  confessed 

all  his. deceit,  and  so  remaining  in  the  Counter  thr^e 

days,   was    removed   to    Bridewell    where  he  was 

stripped  stark  naked,  and  his  ugly  attire  put  upon 

him  before  the  masters    thereof,    who    wondered 

greatly  at  his  dissimulation  :    for  which  offence  he 

stood  upon  the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  both   in  his 

ugly  and  handsome  attire.      And  after  that  went. in 

the  mill  while  his  ugly  picture  was  a  drawing,  j^d 

then  was  whipped  at  a  cart's  tail  through   London, 

;and  his  displayed  banner  carried  before  him,  unto 

his  own  door,  and  so  back  to  Bridewell  again,  and 

there  remained  for  a  time,  and  at  length  let  at  libeity 

on  that  condition  he  would  prove  an  honest 

man  and  labour  truly  to  get  hi§  living. 

And  his  picture  remaineth  in 

Bridewell   for  a 

monument 
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CAP.  XII. 


DUMMERER. 


rHESE  Dummerers  are  lewd  and  most 
subtle  people,  the  most  part  of  these  are 
Welch  men,  and  will  never  speak,  unless 
they  have  extreme  punishment  but  will 
gape,  and  with  a  marvellous  force  will 
hold  down  their  tongues  doubled,  groaning 
for  your  charity,  and  holding  up  their  hands  full 
piteously,  so  that  with  their  deep  dissimulation  they 
get  very  much.  There  are  of  these  many,  and  but 
one  that  I  understand  of  hath  lost  his  tongue 
indeed :  having  on  a  time  occasion  to  ride  to 
Dkrtford  to  speak  with  a  priest  there,  who  maketh 
all  kind  of  conserves  very  well,  and  useth  stilling  of 
waters.  And  repairing  to  his  house,  I  found  a 
Dummerer  at  his  door,  and  the  priest  himself 
perusing  his  licence,  under  the  seals  and  hands  of 
certain  worshipful  men,  had  thought  the  same  to  be 
good  and  effectual.  I  taking  the  same  writing  and 
reading  it  over  and  noting  the  seals,  found  one  of 
the  seals  like  unto  a  seal  that  I  had  about  me : 
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which  seal  I  bought  besides  Charing  Cross,  that  I 
was  out  of  doubt  it  was  none  of  those  gentlemen's 
seals  that  had  subscribed.  And  having  under- 
standing before  of  their  pevish  practices,  made  me 
to  conceive  that  all  was  forged  and  nought  I 
made  the  more  haste  home  for  well  I  wist  that  he 
would  and  must  of  force  pass  through  the  parish 
where  I  dwelt,  for  there  was  no  other  way  for  him. 
And  coming  homeward,  I  found  them  in  the  town 
according  to  my  expectation,  where  they  were 
stayed,  for  there  was  a  Palliard  associate  with  the 
Dummerer  and  partaker  of  his  gains,  which 
Palliard  I  saw  not  at  Dartford.  The  stayers  of 
them  was  a  gentleman  called  Chayne,  and  a  servant 
of  my  Lord  Keepers,  called  Wostestow,  which  was 
the  chief  causer  of  the  staying  of  them,  being  a 
Surgeon  and  cunning  in  his  science,  had  seen  the  like 
practices,  and  as  he  said  had  caused  one  to  speak 
afore  that  was  dumb.  It  was  my  chance  to  come  at 
the  beginning  of  the  matter.  Sir  (quoth  this 
surgeon)  I  am  bold  here  to  utter  some  part  of  my 
cunning,  I  trust  (quoth  he)  you  shall  see  a  miracle 
wrought  anon  :  for  I  once  (quoth  he)  made  a  dumb 
man  to  speak.  Quoth  I  you  are  very  well  met,  and 
somewhat  you  have  prevented  me,  for  I  had  thought 
to  have  done  no  less  or  they  had  passed  this  town, 
for  I  well  know  their  writing  is  feigned,  and  they 
deep  dissemblers.      The  surgeon  made  him  gape. 
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and  we  could  see  but  half  a  tongue.     I  required  the 

surgeon  to  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  to  pull 

out  his  tongue,  and  so  he  did,  notwithstanding  he 

held   strongly   a  pretty   while :    at  the   length   he 

plucked  out  the  same,  to  the  great  admiration  of 

many  that  stood  by  :  yet  when  we  saw  his  tongue, 

he  would  neither  speak  nor  yet  could  hear.     Quoth 

I  to  the  surgeon,  knit  two  of  his  fingers  together  and 

thrust  a  stick  between  them,  and  rub  the  same  up 

and  down  a  little  while,  and  for  my  life  he  speaketh 

by  and  by.     Sir,  quoth  this  surgeon,  I  pray  let  me 

practise  another  way,  I  was  well  contented  to  see 

the  same.     He  had  him  into  a  house,  and  tied  a 

•  halter  about  the  wrists  of  his  hands  and  hoisted  him 

up  over  a  beam,  and  there  did  let  him  hang  a  good 

while  at  the   length  for  very  pain  he  required  for 

God's  sake  to  let  him  down.    So  he  that  was  both  deaf 

and  dumb  could  in  short  time  both  hear  and  speak. 

Then  I  took  that  money  I  could  find  in  his  purse, 

and    distributed    the    same    to    the    poor    people 

dwelling  there,  which  was  fifteen  pence  halfpenny, 

being  all  that  we  could  find.      That  done,  and  this 

merry  miracle  madly  made,  I  sent  them  with  my 

servant  to  the  Justice,  where  they  preached 

on  the  pillory  for  want  of  a  pulpit, 

and  were  well  whipped,  and 

none  did  bewail 

them. 
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CAP.  XIII. 


DRUNKEN      TINKER. 


HESE  drunken  Tinkers  called  also  prigs, 
be  beasriy  people,  and  these  young 
knaves  be  the  worst :  these  never  go 
without  their  doxies  and  if  their  women 
have  anything  about  them,  as  apparel  or 
^y  linen  that  is  worth  the  selling,  they  lay  the 
same  to  gage  or  sell  it  out  right  (for  bene  booze) 
at  their  boozing  ken.  And  full  soon  will  they  be 
weary  of  them,  and  have  a  new.  When  they 
happen  one  work  at  any  good  house,  their  doxies 
longer  aloof,  and  tarry  for  them  in  some  corner, 
and  if  he  tarrieth  long  from  her,  then  she  knoweth 
he  hath  work,  and  walketh  near,  and  sitteth  down 
by  him.  For  besides  money  he  looketh  for  meat 
and  drink  for  doing  his  dame  pleasure.  For  if  she 
have  three  or  four  holes  in  a  pan,  he  will  make  as 
many  more  for  speedy  gain.  And  if  he  see  any  old 
kettle,  chafer  or  pewter  dish  abroad  in  the  yard 
where  he  worketh  he  quickly  snappeth  the  same  up, 
and  into  the  budget  it  goeth  round.  Thus  they  live 
with  deceit. 
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I  was  credibly  informed  by  such  as  could  well 

tell,  that  one  of  these  tippling  Tinkers  with  his  dog 

robbed    by  the    highway    four  Palliards    and  two 

Rogues  six  persons  together,  and  took  from  them 

above   four    pound  in  ready  money,  and  hid  him 

after  in  a  thick  wood  a  day  or  two  and  so 

escaped  untaken.     Thus  with  picking 

and  stealing,  mingled   with   a 

little  work  for  a  colour, 

they  pass  their 

time. 
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CAP.  XIV. 


A     SWADDE.R      OR      PEDLAR. 


HESE  Swadders  and   Pedlars  be  not  all 
evil,   but   of    an    indifferent    behaviour. 
These  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  upright 
men,  for  they  have  often  both  wares  and 
money  of   them.       But  forasmuch   as   they 
seek  gain  unlawfully  against  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  noble  realm,  they  are  well  worthy 
to  be  registered  among  the  number  of  vagabonds : 
and  undoubtedly  I  have  had  some  of  them  brought 
before  me  when  I  was  in  commission  of  the  peace 
as   malefactors   for   bribering   and   stealing.      And 
now  of  late  it  is  a  great  practice  of  the  upright  man, 
when  he  had  gotten  a  booty  to  bestow  the 
same  upon  a  packful  of  wares,  and  so 
goeth  a  time  for  his  pleasure, 
because   he   would 
live   without 
suspicion. 
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CAP.   XV. 


A   JARKE    MAN,    AND   A    PATRICO. 


;  OR  AS  MUCH  as  these  two  names  a 
Jarkeman  and  a  Patrico  be  in  the  old 
brief  of  vagabonds,  and  set  forth  as  two 
kinds  of  evil-doers,  you  shall  understand 
that  a  Jarkeman  hath  his  name  of  a 
Jarke,  which  is  a  seal  in  their  language,  as 
one  should  make  writings  and  set  seals  for  licences 
and  passports.  And  for  truth  there  is  none  that 
goeth  about  the  country  of  them  that  can  either 
write  so  good  and  fair  a  hand,  either  indite  so 
learnedly  as  I  have  seen  and  handled  a  number 
of  them  :  but  have  the  same  made  in  good  towns 
where  they  come,  as  what  cannot  be  had  for 
money,  as  the  proverb  saith.  Omnia  venalia  Roma^ 
and  many  hath  confessed  the  same  to  me.  Now 
also  there  is  a  Patrico,  and  not  a  Patriarcho,  which 
in  their  language  is  a  priest  that  should  make 
marriages  till  death  did  depart  but  they  have  none 
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such  I  am  well  assured,  for  I   put  you  out  of  doubt 

that  not    one    amongst    a   hundred   of    them   are 

married,  for  they  take  lechery  for  no  sin,  but 

natural  fellowship  and  good  liking  love, 

so  that  I  will  not  blot  my  book 

with  these  two  that 

be  not 
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CAP.  XVI. 


A     DEMANDER     FOR      GLIMMER. 


HESE  Demanders  for  Glimmer  be  for  the 
most  part  women,  for  Glimmer  in  their 
language  is  fire  :  these  go  with  feigned 
licences  and  counterfeited  writings, 
^^  having  the  hands  and  seals  of  such  gentle- 
^^  men  as  dwelleth  near  to  the  place  where 
they  feign  themselves  to  have  been  burnt,  and  their 
goods  consumed  with  fire.  They  will  most  lament- 
ably demand  your  charity  and  will  quickly  shed  salt 
tears,  they  be  so  tender  hearted.  They  will  never 
beg  in  that  shire  where  their  losses  (as  they  say) 
was.  Some  of  these  go  with  slates  at  their  backs, 
which  is  a  sheet  to  lie  in  a  nights.  The  upright 
men  be  very  familiar  with  these  kind  of  women,  and 
one  of  them  helps  another. 

A  Demander  for  Glimmer  came  to  a  good  town 
in  Kent,  to  ask  the  charity  of  the  people,  having  a 
feigned  licence  about  her  that  declared  her  mis- 
fortune by  fire  done  in  Somersetshire,  walking  with 
a  wallet  on   her   shoulders   wherein    she   put,   the 
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devotion  of  such  as  had  no  money  to  give  her,  that 
is  to  say,  malt,  wool,  bacon,  bread  and  cheese  :  and 
always  as  the  same  was  full,  so  was  it  ready  money 
to  her  when  she  emptied  the  same,  wheresoever 
she  travelled.  This  harlot  was  (as  they  term.it) 
snow  fair,  and  had  an  upright  man  or  two  always 
attending  on  her  watch  (which  is  on  her  person) 
and  yet  so  circumspect,  that  they  would  never  be 
seen  in  her  company  in  any  good  town,  unless  it 
were  in  small  villages,  where  tippling  houses  were, 
either  traveling  together  by  the  highways,  but  (the 
truth  is  by  report)  she  would  weekly  be  worth  six 
or  seven  shillings  with  her  begging  and  bitchery. 
This  glimmering  mort  repairing  to  an  inn  in  the 
said  town  where  dwelt  a  widow  of  fifty  years  old, 
of  good  wealth,  but  she  had  an  unthrifty  son,  whom 
she  used  as  a  chamberlain  to  attend  guests  when 
they  repaired  to  her  house,  this  amorous  man 
beholding  with  ardent  eyes  this  glimmering  glancer, 
was  presently  piteously  pierced  to  the  heart,  and 
lewdly  longed  to  be  clothed  under  her  livery,  and 
bestowing  a  few  fond  words  with  her,  understood 
straight  that  she  would  be  easily  persuaded  to  liking 
lechery,  and  as  a  man  mazed,  mused  how  to  attain 
to  his  purpose,  for  he  had  no  money.  Yet  con- 
sidering with  himself  that  wares  would  be  welcome 
where  money  wanteth,  he  went  with  a  wanion*  to 

^Wanion. — ^An  imprecatioii  signifymg  with  a  curse. 
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his  mother's  chamber  and  there  seeking  about  for 
odd  ends,  at  length  found  a  little  whistle  of  silver 
that  his  mother  did  use  customarily  to  wear  on, 
and  had  forgot  the  same  for  haste  that  morning, 
and  offers  the  same  closely  to  this  mannerly  marian,^ 
that  if  she  would  meet  him  on  the  backside  of  the 
town,  and  courteously  kiss  him  without  constraint, 
she  should  be  mistress  thereof  and  it  were  much 
better :  well  saith  she  you  are  a  wanton,  and 
beholding  the  whistle,  was  farther  in  love  therewith 
than  ravished  with  his  person,  and  agreed  to  meet 
him  presently  and  to  accomplish  his  fond  fancy  :  to 
be  short  and  not  tedious,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town  he  merely  took  measure  of  her  under  a 
bawdy  bush  (so  she  gave  him  that  she  had  not,  and 
he  received  that  he  could  not)  and  taking  leave  of 
each  other  with  a  courteous  kiss,  she  pleasantly 
passed  forth  on  her  journey,  and  this  untoward 
lecherous  chamberlain  repaired  homeward.  But 
or  these  two  turtles  took  their  leave,  the  good  wife 
had  missed  her  whistle,  and  sent  one  of  her  maidens 
into  her  chamber  for  the  same,  and  being  long 
sought  for,  none  could  be  found,  her  mistress  hearing 
that,  diligent  search  was  made  for  the  same,  and  that 
it  was  taken  away,  began  to  suspect  her  unblessed 
babe,  and  demanded  of  her  maidens  whether  none 
of  them  saw  her  son  in  her  chamber  that  morning, 

*Marian.— A  Strumpet. 
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and  one  of  them  answered  that  she  saw  him  not 
there  but  coming  from  thence,  then  had  she  enough, 
for  well  she  wist  that  he  had  the  same,  and  sent  for 
him,  but  he  could  not  be  found  :  then  she  caused  her 
hostler,  in  whom  she  had  better  affiance  in  for  his 
truth,  and  yet  not  one  amongst  twenty  of  them  but 
have  well  left  their  honesty  (as  I  hear  a  great  sort 
say)  to  come  unto  her,  which  attended  to  know  her 
pleasure,  go  seek  out  saith  she  my  untoward  son, 
and  bid  him  come  speak  with  me.  I  saw  him  go 
out  saith  he,  half  an  hour  since  on  the  backside,  I 
had  thought  you  had  sent  him  of  your  errand.  I 
sent  him  not  quoth  she,  go  look  him  out 

This  hollow  hostler  took  his  staff  in  his  neck, 
and  trudged  out  apace  that  way  he  saw  him  before 
go,  and  had  some  understanding  by  one  of  the 
maidens  that  his  mistress  had  her  whistle  stolen  and 
suspected  her  son,  and  he  had  not  gone  far  but  that 
he  espied  him  coming  homeward  alone,  and  meeting 
him,  asked  where  he  had  been  ?  where  have  I  been 
quoth  he,  and  began  to  smile,  now  by  the  mass  thou 
hast  been  at  some  bawdy  banquet :  thou  hast  even 
told  truth  quoth  this  chamberlain  :  surely  quoth  this 
hostler  thou  hadst  the  same  woman  that  begged  at 
our  house  to-day,  for  the  harms  she  had  by  fire, 
where  is  she  quoth  he  ?  she  is  almost  a  mile  by  this 
time  quoth  this  chamberlain,  where  is  my  mistress's 
whistle  quoth  this  hostler,  for  I  am  well  assured  that 
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thou  hadst  it,  and  I  fear  me  thou  hast  given  it  to 
that  harlot  Why,  is  it  missed,  quoth  this  cham- 
berlain ?  yea,  quoth  this  hostler,  and  showed  him 
all  the  whole  circumstance  what  was  both  said  and 
thought  on  him  for  the  thing.  Well  I  will  tell  thee 
quoth  this  chamberlain,  I  will  he  plain  with  thee,  I 
had  indeed  and  have  given  the  same  to  this  woman, 
and  I  pray  thee  make  the  best  of  it,  and  help  now 
to  excuse  the  matter,  and  yet  surely  and  thou 
wouldst  take  so  much  pain  for  me  as  to  overtake 
her,  for  she  goeth  but  softly  and  is  not  yet  far  off 
and  take  the  same  from  her,  and  I  am  ever  thine 
assured  friend.  Why  then  go  with  me  quoth  this 
hostler,  nay  in  faith  quoth  this  chamberlain  what  is 
freer  than  gift,  and  I  had  pretty  pastime  for  the 
same :  hadst  thou  so  quoth  this  hostler  ?  now  by 
the  mass  and  I  will  have  some  too,  or  I  will  lie  in 
the  dust  or  I  come  again.  Passing  with  haste  to 
overtake  this  paramour  within  a  mile  from  the 
place  where  he  departed  he  overtook  her  having  an 
upright  man  in  her  company,  a  strong  and  a  sturdy 
vagabond,  somewhat  amazed  was  this  hostler  to  see 
one  familiarly  in  her  company,  for  he  had  well 
hoped  to  have  had  some  delicate  dalliance  as  his 
fellow  had,  but  seeing  the  matter  so  fall  out,  and 
being  of  good  courage,  and  thinking  to  himself  that 
one  true  man  was  better  than  two  false  knaves,  and 
being  on  the  highway,  thought  upon  help  if  need  had 
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been,  by  such  as  had  passed  to  and  fro  :  demanded 
fiercely  the  whistle  that  she  had  even  now  of  his 
fellow  :  why  husband  quoth  she,  can  you  suffer  this 
wretch  to  slander  your  wife  ?  avaunt  varlet  quoth 
this  upright  man  and  lets  drive  with  all  his  force  at 
this  hostler,  and  after  a  dozen  blows  he  strikes  his 
staff  out  of  his  hand,  and  as  this  hostler  stepped 
back  to  have  taken  up  his  staff  again,  this  glim- 
mering mort  flings  a  great  stone  at  him  and  struck 
him  on  the  head,  that  down  he  falls  with  the  blood 
about  his  ears,  and  while  he  lay  thus  amazed,  the 
upright  man  snatches  away  his  purse,  wherein  he  had 
money  of  his  mistress's,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  and 
there  let  him  lie  and  went  away  with  speed,  that 
they  were  never  heard  of  more.  When  this  dry 
beaten  hostler  was  come  to  himself,  he  faintly 
wandereth  home,  and  creepeth  into  his  couch  and 
rests  his  idle  head :  his  mistress  heard  that  he 
was  come  in,  and  laid  him  down  on  his  bed, 
repaired  straight  unto  him,  and  asked  him  what  he 
ailed,  and  what  the  cause  was  of  his  so  sudden 
lying  on  his  bed  ?  what  is  the  cause  quoth  this 
hostler,  your  whistle,  your  whistle,  speaking  the 
same  piteously  three  or  four  times  :  why  fool  quoth 
his  mistress,  take  no  care  for  that,  for  1  do  not 
greatly  weigh  it,  it  was  worth  but  three  shillings  four 
pence.  I  would  it  had  been  burnt  for  four  years 
agone.     I  pray  thee  why  so  quoth  his  mistress  ?    I 
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think  thou  art  mad.  Nay  not  yet  quoth  this 
hostler,  but  I  have  been  madly  handled  :  why,  what 
is  the  matter  quoth  his  mistress,  and  was  more 
desirous  to  know  the  case  :  and  you  will  forgive  my 
fellow  and  me.  I  will  show  you,  or  else  I  will  never 
do  it :  she  made  him  presently  faithful  promise  that 
she  would,  then  saith  he  send  for  your  son  home 
again,  which  is  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face.  I 
agree  thereto  saith  she,  well  then  quoth  this  hostler, 
your  son  hath  given  the  same  Mort  that  begged  here 
for  the  burning  of  her  house,  a  whistle,  and  you 
have  given  her  five  shillings  in  money,  and  I  have 
given  her  ten  shillings  of  mine  own  :  why  so  quoth 
she,  then  he  sadly  showed  her  of  his  mishap,  with 
all  the  circumstance  that  you  have  heard  before, 
and  how  his  purse  was  taken  away,  and  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  same,  whereof  five  shillings  was  her 
money,  and  ten  shillings  his  own  money.  Is  this 
true  quoth  his  mistress  ?  I  by  my  troth  quoth  this 
hostler  and  nothing  grieves  me  so  much,  neither 
my  beating,  neither  the  loss  of  my  money,  as  doth 
my  evil  and  wretched  luck.  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  quoth  his  mistress  ?  your  son  saith  this 
hostler  had  some  cheer  and  pastime  for  that  whistle 
for  he  lay  with  her,  and  I  have  been  well  beaten  and 
have  had  my  purse  taken  from  me,  and  you  know 
your  son  is  merry  and  pleasant  and  can  keep  no 
great   counsel,   and   then    I   shall   be   mocked  and 
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laughed  to  scorn  in  all  phces,  when  they  shall  hear 

how  I  have  been  served.      Now  out  upon 

you  knaves  both,  quoth  his  mistress, 

and  laughs  out  the  matter,  for 

she  well  saw  it  would 

not   otherwise 

prevail. 
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CAP.  XVII. 


A     BAWDY     BASKET. 


^HESE  Bawdy  Baskets  be  also  women,  and 
go  with  baskets  and  cap-cases  on  their 
arms,  wherein  they  have  laces,  pins, 
needles,  white  inkle,^  and  round  silk 
girdles  of  all  colours.  These  will  buy  coney 
skins,^  and  steal  linen  clothes  off  on  hedges. 
And  for  their  trifles  they  will  procure  of  maiden 
servants,  when  their  mistress  or  dame  is  out  of  the 
way,  either  some  good  piece  of  beef,  bacon  or 
cheese,  that  shall  be  worth  twelve  pence  for  two 
pence  of  their  toys.  And  as  they  walk  by  the  way, 
they  often  gain  some  money  with  their  instrument, 
by  such  as  they  suddenly  meet  withal.  The  upright 
men  have  good  acquaintance  with  these,  and  will 
help  and  relieve  them  when  they  want  Thus  they 
trade  their  lives  in  lewd  loathsome  lechery. 
Amongst  them  all  is  but  one  honest  woman,  and 
she  is  of  good  years  :  her  name  is  Joan  Messenger. 


^Inkls.— Inferior  tape. 
"Coney  Skins.— Rabbit  skins. 
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I  have  had  good  proof  of  her,  as  I  have  learned  by 
the  true  report  of  divers. 

There  came  to  my  gate  the  last  summer  Anno 
Domini  1566,  a  very  miserable  man  and  much 
deformed  as  burnt  in  the  face,  blear-eyed,  and  lame 
of  one  of  his  legs  that  he  went  with  a  crutch.  I 
asked  him  where  he  was  bom  and  where  he  dwelt 
last,  and  showed  him  that  thither  he  must  repair 
and  be  relieved,  and  not  to  range  about  the  country, 
and  seeing  some  cause  of  charity,  I  caused  him  to 
have  meat  and  drink,  and  when  he  had  drunk,  I 
demanded  of  him  whether  he  was  never  spoiled  of 
the  upright  man  or  rogue,  yes  that  I  have  quoth  he, 
but  yet  these  seven  years,  for  so  long  have  I  gone 
abroad  I  had  not  so  much  taken  from  me  nor  so 
evil  handled  as  I  was  within  these  four  days,  why, 
how  so  quoth  I  ?  in  good  faith  sir  quoth  he,  I 
chanced  to  meet  with  one  of  these  Bawdy  Baskets 
which  had  an  Upright  man  in  her  company  :  and  as 
I  would  have  passed  quietly  by  her,  man  saith  she 
unto  her  mate,  do  you  not  see  this  ill-favoured  wind- 
shaken  knave  :  yes  quoth  the  upright  man,  what  say 
you  to  him,  this  knave  oweth  me  two  shillings,  for 
wares  he  had  of  me  half  a  year  ago,  I  think  it  well 
said  this  upright  man  :  sirrah  said  he,  pay  your 
debts,  said  this  poor  man  I  owe  her  none,  neither 
did  I  ever  bargain  with  her  for  anything,  and  as  I 
am  advised  I  never  saw  her  before  in  all  my  life, 
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mercy  God,  quoth  she  what  a  lying  knave  is  this, 

and  he  will  not  pay  your  husband  beat  him  surely, 

and  the  upright  man  gave  me  three  or  four  blows 

on  my  back  and  shoulders  and  would  have  beat  me 

worse  and   I  had  not  given  him  all  the  money  in 

my  purse,  and  in  good  faith  for  very  fear  I  was  fain 

to  give  him  fourteen  pence  which  was  all  the  money 

that  I  had  :    why  said  this  bawdy  basket  hast  thou 

no  more,  then  thou  owest  me  ten  pence  still,  and  be 

well  assured  that  I  will  be  paid  the  next  time  I 

meet  with  thee.     And  so  they  let  me  pass  by  them. 

I  pray  God  save  and  bless  me  and  all  others  in  my 

case  from  such  wicked  persons  quoth  this  poor  man, 

why  whither  went  they,  then  quoth    I,  into    East 

Kent,    for    I     met    with    them    on    this    side    of 

Rochester.       I  have  divers  times   been  attempted 

but  I  never  lost  much  before.       I  thank  God 

there  came  still  company  by,  before  this 

unhappy  time.    Well  quoth  I,  thank 

God  of  all,  and  repair  home 

into   thy   native 

country. 
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CAP.   XVIII. 


AUTEM      MORT. 


[HESE  Autem  Morts  be  married  women, 
as  there  be  but  a  few :  For  Autem  in 
their  language  is  a  Church,  so  she  is  a 
wife  married  at  the  church,  and  they  be 
as  chaste  as  a  cow  :  I  have  that  goeth  to  bull 
every  moon,  with  what  bull  she  careth  not. 
These  walk  most  times  from  their  husband's  com- 
pany a  month  and  more  together,  being  associate 
with  another  as  honest  as  herself.  These  will  pilfer 
clothes  off  hedges,  some  of  them  go  with  children  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  if  time  and  place  serve 
for  their  purpose  they  will  send  them  into  some 
house  at  the  window  to  steal  and  rob,  which  they 
call  in  their  language,  Milling  of  the  Ken,  and  will  go 
with  wallets  on  their  shoulders  and  slates  at  their 
backs,  there  is  one  of  these  Autem  Morts,  she  is 
now  a  widow  of  fifty  years  old,  her  name  is  Alice 
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in 


Milson,  she  goeth  about  with  a  couple  of  great  boys, 

the    youngest    of  them  is    fast  upon  twenty 

years  of  age,  and  these   two   do  lie  with 

her    every    night,   and   she    lieth 

the  middle,  she  saith  that  they  be 

her  children,  that  beteled  [?]  be 

the  babes  bom  of  such 

abominable 

belly. 
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CAP.  XIX. 


A     WALKING     MORT. 


^^^HESE  Walking  Morts  be  not  married 
these  for  their  unhappy  years  doth  go  as 
a  Autem  Mort,  and  will  say  their  hus- 
bands died  either  at  Newhaven,  Ireland, 
or  in  some  service  of  the  Prince.  These 
^^  make  laces  upon  staves  and  purses  that  they 
carry  in  their  hands  and  white  valance  for  beds. 
Many  of  these  hath  had,  and  have  children  :  when 
these  get  ought,  either  with  begging,  bitchery,  or 
bribery  as  money  or  apparel,  they  are  quickly 
shaken  out  of  all  by  the  upright  men,  and  they  are 
in  a  marvellous  fear  to  carry  anything  about  them 
that  is  of  any  value.  Wherefore,  this  policy  they 
use,  they  leave  their  money  now  with  one  and  then 
with  another  trusty  householder,  either  with  the 
good  man  or  good  wife,  some  time  in  one  shire,  and 
then  in  another  as  they  travel :  this  have  I  known 
it  four  or  five  shillings,  yea  ten  shillings  left  in  a 
place,  and  the  same  will  they  come  for  again  within 
one  quarter  of  a  year  or  some  time  not  in  half  a 
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year,  and  all  this  is  to  little  purpose,  for  all  their 
peevish  policy :  for  when  they  buy  them  linen  or 
garments,  it  is  taken  away  from  them  and  worse 
given  them,  or  none  at  all. 

The  last  summer  Anno  Domini  1566,  being  in 
familiar  talk  with  a  Walking  Mort,  that  came  to  my 
gate,  I  learned  by  her  what  I  could,  and  I  thought  I 
had  gathered  as  much  for  my  purpose  as  I  desired^ 
I  began  to  rebuke  her  for  her  lewd  life  and  beastly 
behaviour,  declaring  to  her  what  punishment  was 
prepared  and  heaped  up  for  her  in  the  world  to 
come  for  her  filthy  living  and  wretched  conversation, 
God  help  quoth  she  how  should  I  live,  none  will 
take  me  into  service,  but  I  labour  in  harvest  time 
honestly.  I  think  but  a  while  with  honesty  quoth 
I.  Shall  I  tell  you  quoth  she,  the  best  of  us  may  ' 
be  amended,  but  yet  I  thank  God,  I  did  one  good 
deed  within  this  twelve  months,  wherein  quoth  I. 
Saith  she  I  would  not. have  it  spoken  of  again  :  if 
it  be  meet  and  necessary,  quoth  I,  it  shall  lie  under 
my  feet :  what  mean  you  by  that  quoth  she.  I 
mean  quoth  I,  to  hide  the  same  and  never  to 
discover  it  to  any.  Well  quoth  she  and  began  to 
laugh  as  much  as  she  could  and  swear  by  the  mass 
that  if  I  disclosed  the  same  to  any  she  would  never 
tell  me  any  thing.  The  last  summer  quoth  she  I 
was  great  with  child  and  I  travelled  into  East  Kent 
by   the   sea  coast,  for  I    lusted  marvellously  after 
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oysters  and  mussels  and  gathered  many,  and  in  the 
place  where  I  found  them,  I  opened  them  and  eat 
them  still,  at  the  last  in  seeking  more,  I  reached 
after  one  and  stepped  into  a  hole  and  fell  in,  into  the 
waste  and  there  did  stick,  and  I  had  been  drowned 
if  the  tide  had  come,  and  espying  a  man  a  good  way 
off,  I  cried  as  much  as  I  could  for  help.  I  was  alone 
he  heard  me  and  repaired  as  fast  to  me  as  he  might, 
and  finding  me  there  fast  sticking,  I  required  for 
God's  sake  his  help,  and  whether  it  was  with 
striving  and  forcing  myself,  or  for  joy  I  had  of  his 
coming  to  me,  I  had  a  great  colour  in  my  face 
and  looked  red  and  well  coloured.  And  to  be  plain 
with  you,  he  liked  me  so  well  (as  he  said)  that  I 
should  there  lie  still,  and  I  would  not  grant  him 
that  he  might  lie  with  me.  And  by  my  troth  I  wist 
not  what  to  answer,  I  was  in  such  a  perplexity,  for  I 
knew  the  man  well,  he  had  a  very  honest  woman 
to  his  wife  and  was  of  some  wealth ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  if  I  were  not  helped  out,  I  should  there 
have  perished,  and  I  granted  him  that  I  would  obey 
to  his  will,  then  he  plucked  me  out  And  because 
there  was  no  convenient  place  near  hand,  I  required 
him  that  I  might  go  wash  myself  and  make  me 
somewhat  cleanly,  and  I  would  come  to  his  house 
and  lodge  all  night  in  his  barn,  whither  he  might 
repair  to  me  and  accomplish  his  desire,  but  let  tt 
not  be  quoth  he  before  nine  of  the  clock  at  night, 
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for  then  there  will  be  small  stirring.  And  I  may 
repair  to  the  town  quoth  I  to  warm  and  dry  myself, 
for  this  was  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
do  so  quoth  he,  for  I  must  be  busy  to  look  out  my 
cattle  here  by  before  I  can  come  home.  So  I  went 
away  from  him  and  glad  was  I,  and  why  so  quoth  I, 
because  quoth  she  his  wife  my  good  dame  is  my 
very  friend,  and  I  am  much  beholden  to  her.  And 
she  had  done  me  so  much  good  or  this,  that  I  were 
loth  now  to  harm  her  any  way.  Why  so  quoth  I  ? 
what  and  it  had  been  any  other  man  and  not  your 
good  dame's  husband.  The  matter  had  been  the 
less  quoth  she.  Tell  me  I  pray  thee  quoth  I,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  child,  she  studied  a  while  and 
said  that  it  had  a  father,  but  what  was  he  quoth  I  ? 
Now  by  my  troth  I  know  not  quoth  she,  you  bring 
me  out  of  my  matter,  so  you  do,  well  say  on  quoth  I, 
then  I  departed  straight  to  the  town  and  came  to  my 
dame's  house.  And  showed  her  of  my  misfortune, 
and  also  of  her  husband's  usage  in  all  points  and 
that  I  showed  her  the  same  for  goodwill  and  bid  her 
take  better  heed  to  her  husband  and  to  herself,  so 
she  gave  me  great  thanks  and  made  me  good  cheer, 
and  bid  me  in  any  case  that  I  should  be  ready  at  the 
bam  at  that  time  and  hour  we  had  appointed,  for  I 
know  well  quoth  this  good  wife  my  husband  will  not 
break  with  thee.  And  one  thing  I  warn  thee  that 
thou  give  me  a  watchword  aloud  when  he  goeth 
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about  to  have  his  pleasure  of  thee,  and  that  shall 
be  fie  for  shame  fie,  and  I  will  be  hard  by  you,  with 
help.  But  I  charge  thee  keep  this  secret  till  all  be 
finished,  and  hold  saith  this  good  wife  here  is  one  of 
my  petticoats  I  give  thee.  I  thank  you  good  dame 
quoth  I,  and  I  warrant  you  I  will  be  true  and  trusty 
unto  you.  So  my  dame  left  me  sitting  by  a  good 
fire  with  meat  and  drink,  and  with  the  oysters  I 
brought  with  me,  I  had  great  cheer,  she  went 
straight  and  repaired  unto  her  gossips  dwelling 
thereby,  and  as  I  did  after  understand,  she  made 
her  mind  to  them,  what  a  naughty  lewd  lecherous 
husband  she  had,  and  how  that  she  could  not  have 
his  company  for  harlots,  and  that  she  was  in  fear  to 
take  some  filthy  disease  of  him,  he  was  so  common 
a  man,  having  little  respect  whom  he  had  to  do 
withal,  and  quoth  she  now  here  is  one  at  my  house 
a  poor  woman  that  goeth  about  the  country 
that  he  would  have  had  to  do  withal,  wherefore 
good  neighbours  and  loving  gossips  as  you  love 
me  and  as  you  would  have  help  at  my  hand 
another  time,  devise  some  remedy  to  make  my 
husband  a  good  man,  that  I  may  live  in  some  surety 
without  disease,  and  that  he  may  save  his  soul  that 
God  so  dearly  bought  After  she  had  told  her  tale 
they  cast  their  piercing  eyes  all  upon  her,  but  one 
stout  dame  amongst  the  rest  had  these  words  :  As 
your  patient  bearing  of  troubles,  your  honest  beha- 
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viour  among  us  your  neighbours,  your  tender  and 
pitiful  heart  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  doth  move  us 
to  lament  your  case,  so  the  unsatiable  carnality  of 
your  faithless  husband  doth  instigate  and  stir  us  to 
devise  and  invent  some  speedy  redress  for  your  case 
and  the  amendment  of  his  life.  Wherefore  this  is 
my  counsel  and  you  will  be  advertised  by  me,  I  say 
to  you  all,  unless  it  be  this  good  wife,  who  is  chiefly 
touched  in  this  matter  I  have  the  next  cause,  for  he 
was  in  hand  with  me  not  long  ago,  and  company 
had  not  been  present  which  was  by  a  marvellous 
chance,  he  had  (I  think)  forced  me.  For  often  he 
had  been  tempting  with  me,  and  yet  have  I  sharply 
said  him  nay,  therefore  let  us  assemble  secretly  into 
the  place  where  he  hath  appointed  to  meet  this 
Gillot^  that  is  at  your  house  and  lurk  privily  in  some 
corner  till  he  begin  to  go  about  his  business.  And 
then  methought  I  heard  you  say  even  now,  that  you 
had  a  watchword,  at  which  word  we  will  all  step 
forth  being  five  of  us  besides  you,  for  you  shall  be 
none  because  it  is  your  husband,  but  get  you  to  bed 
at  your  accustomed  hour,  and  we  will  carry  each  of 
us  a  good  birchen  rod  in  our  laps,  and  we  will  all 
be  muffled  for  knowing,  and  see  that  you  go  home 
and  acquaint  that  Walking  Mort  with  the  matter 
for  we  must  have  her  help  to  hold,  for  always  four 
must  hold  and  two  lay  on.      Alas  saith  this  good 

*GuxoT.  — Prostitu  te. 
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wife,  he  is  too  strong  for  you  all,  I  would  be  loth 
for  my  sake  you  should  receive  harm  at  his  hand : 
fear  you  not  quoth  these  stout  women,  let  her  not 
give  the  watchword  until  his  hosen  be  about  his  legs, 
and  I  trow  we  all  will  be  with  him  to  bring  before 
he  shall  have  leisure  to  pluck  them  up  again  :  they 
with  one  voice  agreed  to  the  matter  that  the  way  she 
had  devised  was  the  best :  so  this  good  wife  repaired 
home  :  but  before  she  departed  from  her  gossips  she 
showed  them  at  what  hour  they  should  privily  come 
in  on  the  backside  and  there  to  tarry  their  good  hour, 
so  by  the  time  she  came  in,  it  was  almost  night  and 
found  the  walking  mort  still  sitting  by  the  fire  and 
declared  to  her  all  this  new  devise  above  said,  which 
promised  faithfully  to  fulfil  to  her  small  power  as 
much  as  they  had  devised,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  in  cometh  the  good  man  who  said  that  he  was 
iibout  his  cattle,  why  what  have  we  here  wife  sitting 
by  the  fire,  and  if  she  have  eat  and  drank  send  her 
into  the  barn  to  her  lodging  for  this  night,  for  she 
troubleth  the  house  :  even  as  you  will  husband,  saith 
his  wife,  you  know  she  cometh  once  in  two  years 
"into  these  quarters.  Away  saith  this  good  wife  to 
your  lodging :  yes  good  dame  saith  she  as  fast  as  I 
can,  thus  by  looking  one  on  the  other  each  knew 
other's  mind,  and  so  departed  to  her  comely  couch, 
the  good  man  of  the  house  shrugged  him  for  joy, 
thinking  to  himself  I  will  make  some  pastime  with 
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you  anon.  And  calling  to  his  wife  for  his  supper 
set  him  down  and  was  very  pleasant  and  drank  to 
his  wife  and  fell  to  his  mammerings*  and  munched 
apace,  nothing  understanding  of  the  banquet  that 
was  a  preparing  for  him  after  supper,  and  according 
to  the  proverb  (that  sweet  meat  will  have  sour 
Sauce,)  thus  when  he  was  well  refreshed,  his  spirits 
being  revived  entered  into  familiar  talk  with  his 
wife,  of  many  matters  how  well  he  had  spent  that 
day  to  both  their  profits,  saying  some  of  his  cattle 
were  like  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  ditches, 
driving  others  of  his  neighbour's  cattle  out  that  were 
in  his  pastures,  and  mending  his  fences  that  were 
broken  down.  Thus  profitably  he  had  consumed 
the  day,  nothing  talking  of  his  helping  out  of  the 
walking  mort  out  of  the  mire,  neither  of  his  request 
nor  yet  of  his  promise.  Thus  feeding  her  with 
friendly  fantasies  consumed  two  hours  and  more. 
Then  feigning  how  he  would  see  in  what  case  his 
horse  were  in  and  how  they  were  dressed,  repaired 
covertly  into  the  barn  whereas  his  friendly  foes 
lurked  privily  unless  it  were  this  mannerly  mort, 
that  comely  couched  on  a  bottle  of  straw.  What 
are  you  come  quoth  she,  by  the  mass  I  would  not 
for  a  hundred  pound  that  my  dame  should  know 
that  you  were  here  either  any  else  of  your  house.    No 

^Mammeung. — To  hesitate,  mutter,  or  murmur. 

** 1  wonder  in  my  soul,  what  you  should  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny, 

or  stand  so  mammerinff  on.  Othello^  iii,  3 
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I  warrant  thee  saith  this  good  man,  they  be  all  safe 
and  fast  enough  at  their  work,  and  I  will  be  at  mine 
anon.  And  lay  down  by  her  and  straight  would 
have  had  to  do  with  her,  nay  fie  saith  she,  I  like  not 
this  order,  if  ye  He  with  me  you  shall  surely  untruss 
you  and  put  down  your  hosen  for  that  way  is  most 
easiest  and  best,  sayest  thou  so  quoth  he,  now  my 
troth  agreed  :  and  when  he  had  untrussed  himself 
and  put  down,  he  began  to  assault  the  unsatiable 
fort,  why  quoth  she  that  was  without  shame,  saving 
for  her  promise,  and  are  you  not  ashamed  ?  never  a 
whit  saith  he,  lie  down  quickly,  nor  fie  for  shame, 
fie  saith  she  aloud  (which  was  the  watch  word)  at 
the  which  word  these  fine  furious  sturdy  muffled 
gossip  flings  out  and  takes  sure  hold  of  this 
betrayed  person,  some  plucking  his  hosen  down 
lower,  and  binding  the  same  fast  about  his  feet,  then 
binding  his  hands  and  knitting  a  handkercher  about 
his  eyes,  that  he  should  not  see,  and  when  they  had 
made  him  sure  and  fast,  then  they  laid  him  on  until 
they  were  windless  :  be  good  saith  this  Mort  unto 
my  master  for  the  passion  of  God,  and  laid  on  as 
fast  as  the  rest,  and  still  ceased  not  to  cry  upon 
them  to  be  merciful  unto  him,  and  yet  laid  on  a 
pace,  and  when  they  had  well  beaten  him  that  the 
blood  burst  plentifully  out  in  some  places  they  let 
him  lie  still  bound,  with  this  exhortation,  that  he 
should  from   that  tim3   forth   know  his   wife  from 
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other  men's,   and  that  this  punishment   was  but  a 

fleabiting  in  respect  of  that  which  should  follow,  if 

he  amended  not  his  manners.      Thus  leaving  him 

blustering,     blowing    and   foaming    for     pain    and 

melancholy,  that   he  neither    might    or    could    be 

revenged  of   them  :    they  vanished  away  and  had 

this  Mort  with  them,  and  safely  conveyed  her  out  of 

the  town :    soon  after  cometh  into  the  barn  one  of 

the  good  man's   boys  to  fetch   some   hay   for   his 

horse.     And  finding  his  master  lying  fast  bound  and 

grievously  beaten  with  rods,  was  suddenly  abashed 

and  would  have  run   out  again  to  have  called  for 

help,  but  his  master  bid  him  come  unto  him  and 

unbind  him,  and  make  no  words  quoth  he  of  this.     I 

will  be  revenged  well  enough,  yet  notwithstanding 

after  better  advice,  the  matter  being  unhonest,  he 

thought  it  meeter  to  let  the  same  pass,  and  not  as 

the    proverb  saith    (to    awake  the   sleeping   dog.) 

And  by  my  troth  quoth  this  walking  mort,  I  come 

now  from  that  place  and  was  never  there  since  this 

part  was  played,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  a 

year.      And   I  hear  a  very  good  report  of  him  now^ 

that  he  loveth  his  wife  well  and  useth  himself 

very  honestly  :  and  was  not  this  a  good  act 

now  how  say  you  ?     It  was  prettily 

handled    quoth    I,    and    is   here 

all  ?    yea  quoth  she  here 

is  the  end. 

G  2 
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CAP.  XX. 


DOXY. 


HESE  Doxies  be  broken  and  spoiled  of 
their  maidenhead  by  the  Upright  Men, 
and  then  they  have  their  name  of 
Doxies  and  not  afore.  And  after- 
ward she  is  common  and  indifferent 
for  any  that  will  use  her,  as  Aomo  is  a 
common  name  to  all  men.  Such  as  be  fair  and 
somewhat  handsome,  keep  company  with  the 
Walking  Morts,  and  are  ready  always  for  the 
upright  men,  and  are  chiefly  maintained  by  them, 
for  others  shall  be  spoiled  for  their  sakes,  the 
other  inferior  sort  will  resort  to  noble  men's 
places,  and  gentlemen's  houses  standing  at  the 
gate,  either  lurking  at  the  backside  about  back 
houses  either  in  hedge  rows  or  some  other 
thicket,  expecting  their  prey,  which  is  for  the 
uncomely  company  of  some  courteous  guest  of 
whom  they  be  refreshed  with  meat  and  some  money, 
where  exchange  is  made  ware  for  ware  :  this  bread 
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and  meat  they  use  to  carry  in  their  great  hosen,  so 
that  these   beastly    bribing  breeches,    serve   many 
times  for  bawdy   purposes.      I    chanced   not  long 
siiKe  familiarly  to  commune  with  a  Doxy  that  came 
to  my  gate,  and  surely  a  pleasant  harlot,  and  not  so 
{feasant  as  witty,  and  not  so  witty  as  void  of  all 
grace  and  goodness.      I  found  by  her  talk  that  she 
had   passed   her  time    lewdly    eighteen    years    in 
walking  about      I  thought  this  a  necessary  instru- 
ment to  attain  some  knowledge  by,  and  before  I 
would  grope  her  mind,   I   made  her  both   to  eat 
and   drink    well,   that    done    I    made    her  faithful 
promise  to  give  her  some  money  if  she  would  open 
and   discover  to   me   such    questions    as   I   would 
demand  of  her  and  never  to  bewray  her,  neither  to 
disclose  her  name.     And  you  should  saith  she  I  were 
undone:    fear    not  diat  quoth   I,  but  I  pray  thee 
quoth  I,  say  nothing  but  truth.     I  will  not  saith  she, 
then  first  tell  me  quoth   I,  how  many  upright  men 
and  rc^es  dost  thou  know  or  hast  thou  known  and 
been  conversant  with,  and  what  their  names  be  ?  she 
paused  awhile  and  said,  why  do  you  ask  me,  or 
wherefore  ?     For  nothing  else  as  I  said,  but  that  I 
would  know  them  when  they  come  to  my  gate.    Now 
by  my  troth  (quoth  she)  then  are  ye  never  the  nearer, 
for  all  mine  acquaintance  (or  the  most  part  are  dead. 
Dead  quoth  I  ?  how  died  tiiey,  for  want  of  cherish- 
ing or  of  painful  diseases  ?     Then  she  sighed  and 
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said,  they  were  hanged.     What  all  quoth  I,  and  so 

many  walk  abroad  as  I   daily  see  ?     By  my  troth 

quoth  she   I  know  not  past  six  or  seven  by  their 

names,  and  named  the  same  to  me.     When  were 

they  hanged  quoth  I  ?     Some  seven  years  agone, 

some   three  years,  and  some  within  this  fortnight, 

and  declared  the  place  where  they  were  executed, 

which  I  knew  well  to  be  true,  by  report  of  others. 

Why  (quoth   I)  did  not  this  sorrowful  and  fearful 

sight  much  grieve  thee,  and  for  thy  time  long  and 

evil  spent      I  was  sorry  quoth  she,  by  the  mass,  for 

some  of  them  were  good  loving  men,  for  I  lacked 

not  when  they  had  it,  and  they  wanted  not  when  I 

had  it,  and  divers  of  them  I  never  did  forsake,  until 

the  gallows  departed  us.     O  merciful  God  quoth  I 

and  began  to  bless  me.     Why  bless  ye  quoth  she  ? 

Alas  good  gentleman,  every  one  must  have  a  living. 

Other  matters  I  talked  of,  but  this  now  may  suffice 

to  show  the  reader  as  it  were  in  a  glass  the  bold 

beastly  life  of  these  doxies.     For  such  as  hath  gone 

any  time  abroad,  will  never  forsake  their  trade, 

to  die  therefore.      I  have  had  good  proof 

thereof.    There  is  one  notorious  harlot 

of  this  affinity  called  Besse  Bot- 

tomely,  she  hath  but  one  hand, 

and  she  hath  murdered 

two  children  at  the 

least 
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CAP.  XXI. 


A      DELL. 


DELL  is  a  young  wench,  able  for  genera- 
tion, and  not  yet  known  or  broken  by  the 
upright  man.     These  go  abroad  young, 
either  by  the  death  of  their  parents,  and 
nobody  to  look  unto  them  or  else  by  some 
sharp  mistress  that  they  serve  do  run  away 
out  of  service,  either  she  is  naturally  born  one,  and 
then  she  is  a  wild   Dell :    these  are  broken   very 
young,  when  they  have  been  lying  withal  with  the 
upright  man,  then  they  be   Doxies,  and   no  Dell. 
These  wild  Dells  being  traded  up  with  their  mon- 
strous  mothers,    must   of   necessity   be  as   evil  or 
worse   than  their   parents,  for  neither  we     gather 
grapes  from  green  briars,  neither  figs  from  thistles. 
But   such    buds,    such   blossoms, 
such   evil    seeds   sown, 
well    worse    being 
grown. 
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CAP.   XXII. 


A     KINCHIN     MORT. 


KINCHIN  Mort  is  a  little  girl,  the 
Moits  their  mothers  carries  them  at  their 
backs  in  the  slates,  which  is  their  sheets, 
and  brings  them  up  savagely,  till  they 
grow  to  be  ripe,  and  soon  ripe,  soon 
rotten. 


CAP.   XXIII. 

A      KINCHIN     C  O  [V  e]. 

KINCHIN  Cove,  is  a  young  boy  traded 
up  to  such  peevish  purposes,  as  you 
have  heard  of  other  young  imps  before, 
that  when  he  groweth  unto  years,  he  is 
better  to  hang  than  to  draw  forth. 
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THEIR      USAGE     IN      THE      NIGHT. 


fOW,  I  think  It  not  unnecessary  to  make 
the  reader  understand  how  and  in  what 
manner  they  lodge  a  nights  in  barns  or 
back-houses,  and  of  their  usage  there, 
forasmuch  as  I  have  acquainted  them 
with  their  order  and  practices  a  day  times. 
The  Arch  and  chief  walkers  that  hath  walked  a 
long  time,  whose  experience  is  great,  because  of 
their  continuing  practice,  I  mean  all  Morts  and 
Doxies,  for  their  handsomeness  and  diligence,  for 
making  of  their  couches.  The  men  never  trouble 
themselves  with  that  thing,  but  takes  the  same  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  wife.  And  she  shuffles  up  a 
quantity  of  straw  or  hay,  into  some  pretty  corner  of 
the  bam  where  she  may  conveniently  lie,  and  well 
shaketh  the  same,  making  the  head  somewhat  high, 
and  drives  the  same  upon  the  sides  and  set  like  a 
bed :  then  she  layeth  her  wallet  or  other  little  pack 
of  rags  or  scrip  under  her  head  in  the  straw,  to  bear 
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up  the  same,  and  layeth  her  petticoat  or  cloak  upon 
and  over  the  straw,  so  made  like  a  bed  and  that 
serveth  for  the  blanket :  then  she  layeth  her  slate 
which  is  her  sheet  upon  that,  and  she  have  no 
sheet,  as  few  of  them  go  without,  then  she  spreadeth 
some  large  clouts  or  rags  over  the  same,  and 
maketh  her  ready  and  layeth"  her'^drowsily  down. 
Many  will  pluck  off  their  smocks  and  lay  the  same 
upon  them  instead  of  their  upper  sheet,  and  all  her 
other  pelt  and  trash  upon  her  also,  and  many  lieth 
in  their  smocks.  And  if  the  rest  of  her  clothes 
in  cold  weather  be  not  sufficientjtojkeep  her  warm, 
then  she  taketh  straw  or  hay  to  perform  the  matter. 
The  other  sort  that  have  no  slates,  but  tumble  down 
and  couch  a  hogshead  in  their  clothes,  these  be  still 
lousy  and  shall  never  be  without  vermin,  unless 
they  put  off  their  clothes,  and  lie  as  is  above  said. 
It  the  upright  man  come  in  where  they  lie,  he  hath 
his  choice,  and  creepeth  in  close  by  his  doxy,  the 
rogue  hath  his  leavings.  If  the  morts  or  doxies 
lie  or  be  lodged  in  some  farmer's  bam,  and  the  door 
be  either,  locked  or  made  fast  to  them,  then  will  not 
the  upright  man  press  to  come  in,  unless  it  be  in 
barns  and  out  houses  standing  alone,  or  some 
distance  from  houses,  which  be  commonly  known  to 
them :  as  Saint  Quinten's,  Three  Cranes  in  the 
Vintry,  Saint  Tybbe's,  and  Knapsbery.  These 
four  be  within  one  mile  compass  near  unto  London. 
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Then  have  you  four  more  in  Middlesex,  "  Draw-the- 
Pudding-out-of- the-  Fire,"  in  Harrow -on  -  the-  Hill 
parish,  the  Cross  Keys  in  Cray  ford  parish.  Saint 
Julian's  in  Thistleworth^  parish,  the  House  of  Pity  in 
North-hall  parish.  These  are  their  chief  houses  near 
about  London,  where  commonly  they  resort  unto 
for  lodging,  and  may  repair  thither  freely  at  all 
times.  Sometime  shall  come  in  some  Rogue,  some 
picking  knave,  a  Nimble  Prig,  he  walketh  in  softly 
a  nights,  when  they  be  at  their  rest  and  plucketh 
off  as  many  garments  as  be  ought  worth,  that  he 
may  come  by,  and  worth  money,  and  may  easily 
carry  the.  same,  and  runneth  away  with  the  same 
with  great  celerity,  and  maketh  port  sale  at  some 
convenient  place  of  theirs,  that  some  be  soon  ready 
in  the  morning,  for  want  of  their  Casters  and 
Togemans.  Where  instead  of  blessing  is  cursing, 
in  place  of  praying,  pestilent  prating  with  odious 
oaths  and  terrible  threatenings.  The  upright  men 
have  given  all  these  nick  names,  to  the  places  above 
said.  Yet  we  have  two  notable  places  in  Kent,  not 
far  from  London,  the  one  is  between  Deptford  and 
Rothered,^  called  the  King's  barn,  standing  alone, 
that  they  haunt  commonly :  the  other  is  Ketbroke^ 
standing  by  Blackheath  half  a  mile  from  any  house,, 
there  will  they  boldly  draw  the  latch  of  the  door 

*Isleworth.  "Rotherhithe.  "Kidbrooke. 
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and  go  in,  when  the  good  man  with  his  family  be  at 

supper  and   sit  down   without   leave  and  eat   and 

drink  with  them,  and  either  lie  in  the  hall  by  the 

fire  all  night  or  in  the  barn  if  there  be  no  room  in 

the  house  for  them.     If  the  door  be  either  bolted  or 

locked,  if  it  be  not  opened  unto  them  when  they 

will,  they  will  break  the  same  open  to  his  farther 

cost       And   in    this   barn   sometime   do   lie   forty 

upright  men  with  their  doxies  together  at  one 

time.     And  this  must  the  poor  farmer 

suffer,  or  else  they  threaten  him 

to  bum  him,  and 

all  that  he 

hath. 
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THE 


NAMES 

OF  THE 

UPRIGHT  MEN,  ROGUES,  AND  PALLIARDS. 


HERE  followeth  the  unruly  rabblement  of  rascals, 
and  the  most  notorious  and  wickedest  walkers  that  are 
living  now  at  this  present  with  their  trtu  names  as  they 
be  called  and  known  by.  And  although  I  set  and 
place  here  but  three  orders,  yet  good  reader  understand, 
tfiat  all  the  others  above  named  <ire  derived  and  come 
out  from  the  Upright  m^n  and  Rogues,  Concerning 
the  number  of  Morts  and  Doxies,  it  is  superfluous  to 
write  of  them.  I  could  well  have  done  it,  but  the 
number  of  them  is  great,  and  would  ask  a  large 
volume. 

UPRIGHT    MEN. 
Antony  Heymer.  David  Coke.         Edward    Skiner, 
Antony  Jackson.  Dick  Glover.         alias  Ned  Skinner 
Burfet  Dick  Abristowe.  Edward  Browne, 

Bryan  Medcalfe.  David  Edwards.  Follentine  Hilles. 
Core  the  Cuckold.  David  Holland.    FerdinandoAngel 
Christopher  Cook  David  J  ones.        Grififyn. 
Dowsabell  skilful  Edmund  Dun  a  FrancisDawghton 
in  fence,  singing  man.       Great  John  Gray. 
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George  Mariner.  John  a  Py cones.  John  Comes. 

George  Hutchin-  John  Thomas.  John  Chiles,  alias 
son.  John  Arther.  great  Chiles. 

Harry  Hilles  alias  John  Palmer  alias  John  Levet  he 
H  arry  Godepar.    Tod.  maketh  taps  and 

Harry  Agglintine  John  Geffrey.         faucets. 

Harry  Smith,  he  John  Goddard.  John  Lovedall  a 
drivelleth  when  John  Gray  the  master  of  fence, 
he  speaketh.         Great  John  Lovedale. 

Harry  Jonson.      John    Gray   the  John  Mekes. 

James  Barnard.      Little.  John  Appowell. 

John  Millar.  John      Williams  John  Chappell. 

John  Walchman.    the  Longer.        John  Griffen. 

John  Jones.  John  Harwood  a  John  Mason. 

John  Tedar.  maker  of  wells,  John    Humfrey 

John  Bray.  he  will  take  half   with  the   lame 

John  Cutter.  his   bargain    in    hand. 

John  Bell.  hand,  and  when  John    Stradling 

John  Stephens.       he  hath  wrought    with  the  shaking 

John  Gray.  two     or     three    head. 

John  White.  days,  he  runneth  John  Frank. 

John  Rewe.  away    with   his  John  Baker. 

John  Morres.  earnest.  John  Bascafelde. 

John    a  Ferdin-  John  Peter.  Lennard  Just 

ando.  John  Porter.  Long  Greene. 

John  Newman.     John  Appowes.  *  Laurence  Ladd. 

John  Win,  alias  John  Arter.  Laurence    Mar- 

Williams.  John  Bates.  shall. 
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Nicolas  Wilson.    Richard Cadman.  Thomas  Lacon. 
Ned  Barington.    Richard    Scater- Thomas  Bate. 
Ned  Wetherdon.   good.  Thomas  Allen. 

Ned  Holmes.        Richard  Aprice.   Well-arrayed 
Phillip  Green.       Richard  Walker.    Richard. 
Robert  Gravener.  Richard  Coper.    William    Cham- 
Robert  Gerse.      Steven  Nevet        born. 
Robert  King.        Thomas  Bullock.  William  Panell. 
Robert  Egerton.  Thomas  Cutter.    William  Morgan. 
Robert  Bell,  bro-  Thomas  Garet.     William  Belson. 

ther  to  John  Bell.  Thomas  Newton.  William  Ebes. 
Robert  Maple.      Thomas  Web.      William  Garret. 
Robert  Langton.  ThomasGray  his  William  Robinson 
Robin  Bell.  toes  be  gone.       William Umbervil 

Robin  Toppe.       Tom  Bodell.         William  Davids 
Robert     Brows-  Thomas  Wast      Will  Penn. 

werd,  he weareth  Thomas  Dawson  William  Jones. 
^  his  hair  long.         alias     Thomas  Will  Powell. 
Robert  Curtes.       Jacklin.  William  Clarke. 

Richard BrimmishThomas  Basset.   Walter  Wirall. 
Richard  Justice.   Thomas    Mar-     William  Browne. 
Richard  Barton,     chant.  William  Grace. 

Richard      Con-   Thomas  Web.      WilliamPickering 

tance.  Thomas  A  wefeld. 

Richard  Thomas.  Thomas  Gibbins. 
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ROGUES. 


Arch  Douglas  a  John  Elson.  Nicholas  Lynch. 

Scot.  John     Raynoles  Richard  Brewton. 

Black  Dick.  Irishman  Richard     Hor- 

Dick  Durram.       John  Harris.  wood,  well  nigh 

David  Dewnevet  James  Monkaster   eighty  years  old, 

a     counterfeit       a      counterfeit      he  will    bite   a 

Crank.  Crank.  sixpenny      nail 

Edward  Ellis.       John  Dewe.  asunder  with  his 

Edward  Anseley.  John  Crew  with    teeth      and      a 
George  Belberby.   one  arm.  bawdy  drunkard 

Godman.  John    Brown  a    Richard  Crane  he 

Gerard  Gybynes,  great  stammerer  carriethakinchen 

a      counterfeit  Little  Dick.  co[ve]     at     his 

Crank.  Little  Robin.  back. 

Harry  Walls  with  Lambert  Rose.     Richard  Jones. 

the  little  mouth.  Nicholas  Adams.  Raffe  Ketley. 
Humfrey  Ward.   Nicholas  Crispin.  Robert  Harrison 
Harr}^  Mason.       Nicholas    Blunt,  Simon  King. 
John  Warren.         alias     Nicholas  Thomas  Paske. 
John    Don    with    Genings, a coun- Thomas  Beere 

one  leg.  terfeit  Crank.        Irishman. 
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Thomas     Smith  Wilson.  seek  work  with 

with  the  scalled  William  Ginkes  a  big  boy  his  son, 
skin.  with     a     white  carryinghis  tools 

Thomas  Shaw-  beard,  a  lusty  as  a  dauber  or 
neam.  and  strong  man,  plaisterer,      but 

William  Carew.      he  runneth  about  little  work    ser- 

WilliamWastfield  the    country    to  vethhim. 


PALLIARDS. 

Bashford.  John  Carew.         Richard      Hilton 

Dick  Sehan  Irish  James  Lane,  with  carrieth  two  kin- 
David  Powell.  one  eye  Irish.  chenmorts  about 
David  Jones  a     John  Fisher.  him. 

counterfeit  Crank  John  Dewe.  Richard  Thomas. 

EdwardHeywardJohnGilford  Irish  Sothgarde. 

hath    his    mort  with  a  counterfeits  wanders. 

following     him,  licence.  Thomas  Edwards 

which     feigneth  Laurence  with  the  Thomas  Davids. 

the  Crank.  great  leg.  William  Thomas. 

Edward  Lewes,  a  N  icholas  N  ewton  William    Coper 

Dummerar.  carrieth  a  feigned  with  the  hairlip. 

Hugh  Jones.  licence.  Will  Pettet  bear- 

John     Persk     a  Nicholas  Decase.  eth     a    kinchen 

counterfeit  CrankPreston.  mort  at  his  back. 

John  Davids.  Robert  Lacley.  William  Bowmen 
John  Hanson.       Robert  Canloke. 
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There  is  above  a  hundred  Irish  men  and 
women  that  wander  about  to  beg  for  their  living, 
that  hath  come  over  within  these  two  years.  They 
say  they  have  been  borned  and  spoiled  by  the  Earl 
of  Desmond  and  report  well  of  the  Earl  of  Urmond. 

All  these  above  written  for  the  most  part  walk 
about  Essex,  Middlesex,  Sussex,  Surrey  and  Kent. 
Then  let  the  reader  judge  what  numbers  walk  in 
other  Shires,  I  fear  me  a  great  number,  if  they  will 
understand. 
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HERE  FOLLOWETH  THEIR  PELTING 
SPEECH.^ 

HERE  I  set  before  thee  good  reader,  the  lewd  lousy 
language  of  these  leutering  luskes,  and  lazy  lorels, 
wherewith  they  buy  and  sell  the  common  people  as  they 
pass  through  the  country:  which  language  they  term 
Peddler  s  French,  an  unknown  tongue  only,  but  to 
these  bold  beastly  bawdy  beggars,  and  vain  vagabonds, 
being /lalf  mingled  with  English,  when  it  is  familiarly 
talked,  and  first  placing  things  by  their  proper  names, 
as  an  introduction  to  this  peevish  speech 


*Abraham-men, 

those  who  feign  them- 
selves to  have  been  mad. 

Alybbeg, 

abed. 

Askew, 

a  cup. 

Autem, 

a  church. 

*Autem  Mortes, 

married     women    as 
chaste  as  a  cow. 

*Baudye  baskets, 

women  who  go  with 
baskets  and  cap-cases  on 
their  arms. 

*Beck  [Beek], 

a  constable. 


Belly-chete, 

apron. 

*Bena  bowse, 

good  drink. 

Bene, 

good. 

Benat, 

better. 

Benship, 

very  good. 

*Beray, 

dung,  dirty. 

Bleting  chete, 

a  calf  or  sheep. 

*Booget, 

a    travelling      tinker's 
basket 


Borde, 

a  shilling. 

*  Bottel  of  strawe, 

a  bundle  or  truss. 

Boung,  bonge,  or 
bung, 

a  purse. 

Bowse  [booze], 

drink. 

Bowsing-ken, 

an  ale-house. 

*  Bucks, 

baskets. 

Bufe, 

a  dog. 

Buffer, 


iir«  L.IX  lobm  fkt  VhaU  ofarranalne  M»  IM  of  old  Cant  Words  imto  atphabetieat 

hraeketi, 

H    2 
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Bynge  a  waste,     *Cursitors,  Gentrycofes  ken, 

go  you  hence.  vagabonds.  a  noble  or  gentle  man's 

Cackling-chete,     Darkemans,  r^r.r  M^n- 

a  cock  or  capon.  the  night.  Gentry  MoH^ 

Cassan  [cassamj.  *Dell,  ^^°^''  -  s"''!*  '"" 

cheese.  a  young  wench.  *Gerrv 

Casters,  Dewse  a  vyle,        ^^^^^ 

a  doak.  the  country.  r;ia«5vpr<; 

*Cateth.  *Dock,  ^1^^^'"' 

«theuprightCofeca<(rtA    to  deflower.  rilvmfriar 

tothefeo|ue»[probabiy*Doxes,  uiymmar, 

a  shortening  or  mispnnt     u^.  ^  "«• 

ofGi»*rtA]»««pageii7rk  „  Grannam, 

*Caveat,  Drawers, 

Ch7n^-  D"°3"es  [or  duddsl^^-^^t^^g^hete  °r 

Chattes,  ^^^^^^\-  -p   patncos kmchen 

.arCapockej],  F-bte,  cVPtjiggerJ 

a  person.  Flao-o-  a  whore. 

Commission  ^^^'  Halfe  a  borde, 

misnj  *Frater  sixpence. 

a  shirt.  ^  beggar  with  a  febe  Hearing  chctCS, 

^Countenet  pfper-  ^^^ 

Cranke  *Freshe  water     *High  pad, 

voung  knaves  and  ^r-     mariners,  highway. 

^^\i^\if*^Pliifnt     these  counterfeit  great  *Hosen, 
scmble     the       faUing     i^^es  on  the  sea.  breeches. 

.cSerc^ky.-Fylche,  'H^ed, 

foolish!,  Fvlche-man       Jarice, 

Cmd,ing-chet«.  Gag  K^^-^ 

teetn.  ^  r^  ^"^*^  ^^^s  seals  for  [coun- 

Crassing  cheteS,    vjr3,n,  terfeit]     licences     and 

apples,   pears,    or  any     a  mouth.  passports. 

other  fruit.  Gentry  cofe,  *Jockam, 

*Cufifin,  a  noble  or  gentle  man.      penis. 
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J L — J J 

covel,  %^^^' 

a  young  boy  trained  up  iN  3,0  I  HOD  J, 
like  a  Kynching  Morte.      a  head. 


Ken,  »Myll, 

a  house.  to  rob. 

*Kynchen  co  [or  Mynt, 
cove],  sold 

a  yc 
Uke 

*  Kynching  morte,  N  abchete, 

a  little  e>rl,  carried  at     a  hat  or  cap. 
her  mother's  back  in  a  *Nase 
slate,  or  sheet  ^„^^^ 

*-*S'  Nosegent, 

Lag  of  dudes,       «  PaUyard, 

a  b«cke  [or  basket]  of       to^Wwhocoun- 
^j  terfeits  sickness  or  in- 

i-ra,ge,  curable  sores. 

to  wash.  Param, 

I^p,  mUk. 

butter,  milk,  or  whey.     PatricO, 

Lightmans, 

the  day. 

Lowing  chete, 

a  cow. 

Lowre, 

money. 

Lyb  bege, 

abed. 

*Lycke  [lick], 

to  beat. 

*Lyp, 


to  lie  down. 

Lypken, 

a  house  to  lie  in. 

Make  [mag]. 

a  halfpenny. 

Margeri  Prater, 

a  hen. 

*  Milling  the  ken,    a  horse. 

to  steal  [by  sending  a  *Prigger     of 

child  in  at  the  window].      p^-^uncers, 
Mofiing  chete,  horee  stealers. 

anapkin.  *PrOCtUOr, 

•MorteS  [mottsj,       a  keeper  of  a   spital- 

harlots.  house, — a  liar. 


a  pnest 

Patricos  Kinchen, 

a  pig. 

Pek  [peck], 

meat. 

*Peld  pate, 

head  uncovered. 

*Pelte, 

clothes. 

*Peltinge, 

paltry,  contemptible. 

Poppelars, 

porridge. 

Prat, 

a  buttock. 

Pratling  chete, 

a  tongue. 

Prauncer, 


♦Prygges, 

drunken      tinkers     or 
beastly  people. 

*Quacking  chete 
or  a  red  shanke 

a  drake  or  duck. 

Quaromes, 

a  body. 

Quier, 

nought. 

Quyer    cramp- 
rings, 

bolts  or  fetters. 

Quier  Cuffin, 

the  Justice  of  Peace. 

*Quire  bird, 

one  lately  come  out  of 
prison. 

Quyer  kyn, 

a  prison  house. 

Red  shanke, 

a  drake  or  duck. 

Roger  or  tyb  of 
the  butery, 

agoose. 

*Rome, 

good. 

Rome  bouse[rum 
booze] 

wine, 

Rome  mort, 

the  queea 

Rome   vyle    [or 

viUe], 

London. 

Ruff  peck, 

bacon  [or  short  bread, 
common  in  old  times  at 
farm  houses]. 

Ruffmans, 

the  woods  or  bushes. 

Salomon, 

an  altar  or  mass. 
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Skypper, 

a  bam. 

Slate, 

a  sheet  or  sheets. 

Smelling  chete, 

a  nose. 

Smelling  chete, 

a  garden  or  orchard. 

"^Snowt  fayre. 


*The  high  pad,    To  maunde, 

the  highway.  to  ask  or  requu^ 

The   ruffian    cly  To  mill  a  ken, 


thee, 

the  devil  take  thee. 

•Three  trees, 

the  gallows. 

**Togemans, 

a  doak. 


to  rob  a  house. 

To  nygle, 

[to  have  to  do  with  a 
woman  carnally. 

To  nyp  a  boung, 

[nip,  to  steal],  to  cut  a 
purse. 


L^'al47S:e°ofu'r°?f?^"['°gg]'    To    skower   the 

comely]. 


crampnnges, 

to  wear  bolts  or  fetters. 

To  Stall, 

to  make  or  ordain. 


a  coat. 

»Stalf;  ^°d^T^^' 

[to  initiate  a  b^gar  or  ^      "     * 

rogue  into    the   rights   1  O  Cante, 

and  privilege,    of  the     to  speak.  j     ^  ^^ 

Toclythegerke,     "^J^^^^j,         ' 

to  be  whipped. 

To  couch  a  hogs- 
head, 

to  lie  down  and  sleep. 

To  cutte, 

to  say  [out  it  is  modem 


canting  order], 

Stampes, 

legs. 

Stampers, 

shoes. 

Stauling  ken, 

a  house  that  will  receive 
stolen  wares. 


To  towre, 

to  see. 

Tryning  [trine], 

hanging. 

*Twin'd  hemp, 

a  rope  at  the  gallows. 


«Stawlinge  kens.  T^'cu?tene  TyboftheWery, 

tippling  houses.  tit  ^  goose. 

whyddes,  ^Walking  morte, 

to  speak  or  give  good      ^^men  [who  pass    for 
words 


Stow  you, 

[stow  it], 

hold  your  peace. 

Strike, 

to  steal 

•Strommell, 

straw. 

Swadder,  or  Ped- 
lar, 

[a    man    who    hawks 
goods]. 

**The    harman's 
beck, 

the  constable. 

**The  harmans, 

the  stocks. 


^  widows]. 

To    cut     quyer  o^^pping, 
whyddes,  [coition]. 

to  give  evil  words  or  evil  *^Vhite  mOUey, 
language  sQ^er. 

To  cut  benle,        «Whyddes, 

to  speak  genUe.  ^^^^ 

To  dup  ye  gyger  *Wylde  roge, 

[J^gg^O*  a  beggar  bom. 

to  open  the  door.  Wy  n. 

To  fylche,  a  penny. 

to  rob.  Yannam  [pannumj 

To  heue  abough,  ^j^.^^^- 

to  rob  or  rifle  a  boweth      i  aram, 
[booth].  milk. 
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The  vpright  Cofe  cateth  to  the  Roge. 

The  Upright  Man  speaketh  to  the  Rogue. 


THE     UPRIGHT    MAN. 

Bene  Lightmans  to  thy  quaromes,  in  what  lypken 
hast  thou  lypped  in  this  darkemans,  whether  in  a 
lybbege  or  in  the  stommell  ? 

Good  morrow  to  thy  body,  in  what  house  hast  thou  lain  in  all  night, 
whether  in  a  bed  or  in  the  straw  ? 

ROGUE. 

I  couched  a  hogshead  in  a  Skypper  this  darke- 
mans. 

I  laid  me  down  to  sleep  in  a  bam  this  night. 

THE     UPRIGHT    MAN. 

I  towre  the  stommell  trine  upon  the  nabchete  and 
togman. 

I  see  the  straw  hang  upon  thy  cap  and  coat. 
ROGUE. 

I  say  by  the  Salomon  I  will  lage  it  of  with  a  gage 
of  bene  bowse  then  cut  to  my  nose  watch. 

I  swear  by  the  mass  I  will  wash  it  off  with  a  quart  of  good  drink,  then 
say  to  me  what  thou  wilt. 

THE    UPRIGHT    MAN. 

Why  hast  thou  any  lowre  in  thy  bonge  to  bowse. 

Why,  hast  thou  any  money  in  thy  purse  to  drink  ? 
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ROGUE. 

But  a  flagge,  a  wyn  and  a  make. 

But  a  groat,  a  penny  and  a  half-penny. 

THE    UPRIGHT   MAN. 

Why,  where  is  the  ken  that  hath  the  bene  bowse. 

Where  is  the  house  that  hath  the  good  drink  ? 
ROGUE. 

The  morte  here  by  at  the  signe  of  the  prauncer. 

The  good  wife  here  by  at  the  sign  of  the  Horse. 
THE    UPRIGHT   MAN. 

Butte  it  is  quyer  bowse,  I  bowsd  a  flagge  the  last 
darkemans. 

I  say  it  is  small  and  naughty  drink,  I  drank  a  groat  there  the  last  night. 
ROGUE. 

But  bowse   there    a  borde,  and  thou  shalt  haue 
benship. 

But  drink  there  a  shilling,  and  thou  shalt  have  very  good. 

Towre  ye,  yander  is  the  ken,  dup  the  gyger  and 
maunde  that  is  beneship. 

See  you,  yonder  is  the  house,  open  the  door,  and  ask  for  the  best. 
THE    UPRIGHT   MAN. 

This  bowse  is  as  good  as  Rome  bowse. 

This  drink  is  as  good  as  wine. 

Now  I  towre  that  bene  bowse  makes  nase  nabes. 

Now  I  see  that  good  drink  makes  a  drunken  head. 

Maude  in  this  morte  what  bene  pecke  is  in  her  ken. 

Ask  of  this  wife  what  good  meat  she  hath  in  her  house. 
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ROGUE. 

Shee  hath  a  cackling  chete,  a  gruntinge  chete,  ruff 
pecke,  cassan,  and  poppelars  of  yarum. 

She  hath  a  hen,  a  pig,  bacon,  cheese,  and  milk  porridge. 
THE     UPRIGHT   MAN. 

That  is  benship  to  our  watch. 

That  is  very  good  for  us. 

Now  we  haue  well  bousd,  let  vs  strike  some  chete. 

Now  we  have  well  drunk,  let  us  steal  somethmg. 

Yonder  dwelleth  a  quier  cuffin,  it  were  beneship  to 
myll  him. 

Yonder  dwelleth  a  hoggish  and  churlish  man  [qy.,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace],  it  were  well  done  to  rob  him. 

ROGUE. 

Now  byng  we  a  waste  to  the  high  pad,  the  ruffmans 
is  by. 

Pray  let  us  go  hence  to  the  highway,  the  wood  is  at  hand. 
THE     UPRIGHT    MAN. 

So  maye  we  happen  on  the  harmans  and  clye  the 
Jarke  or  to  the  quyerkyn  and  skower  quyer  cramp- 
rings  and  so  to  trining  on  the  chates. 

So  we  may  chance  to  sit  in  the  stocks,  either  be  whipped,  either  had  to 
prison  house,  and  there  be  shackled  with  bolts  and  fetters,  and  then  to  hang 
on  the  gallows. 

ROGUE. 

Gerry  gan  the  Ruffan  clye  thee. 

A  tird  in  thy  mouth,  the  devil  take  thee. 
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THE     UPRIGHT    MAN. 

What  stowe  you  bene  cofe  and  cut  benar 
whyddes  and  byng  we  to  Rome  vyle  to  nyp  a 
bounge,  so  shall  we  have  lowre  for  the  bowsing  ken, 
and  when  we  byng  back  to  the  dewse  a  v>4e,  we  will 
fylche  some  duddes  of  the  Ruffmans  or  myll  the 
ken  for  a  lage  of  duddes. 

What  hold  your  peace  good  fellow  and  speak  better  words,  and  go  we 
to  London  to  cut  a  purse,  then  shall  we  have  money  for  the  ale  house,  and 
when  we  come  back  again  into  the  country,  we  will  steal  some  linen  clothes 
off  some  hedge,"  or  rob  some  house  for  a  buck  of  clothes. 

By  this  little  ye  may  wholly  and  fully  under- 
stand their  untoward  talk  and  pelting  speech 
mingled  without  measure,  and  as  they  have  began 
of  late  to  devise  some  new  terms  for  certain  things  : 
so  will  they  in  time  alter  this  and  devise  as  evil  or 
worse.  This  language  now  being  known  and 
spread  abroad,  yet  one  thing  more  I  will  add  unto, 
not  meaning  to  English  the  same,  because  I  learned 
that  of  a  shameless  doxy,  but  for  the  phrase  of 
speech  I  set  it  forth  only. 

There  was  a  proud  patrico  and  a  nosegent,  he 
toke  his  Jockam  in  his  famble,  and  a  wapping  he 
went,  he  dockt  the  Dell,  he  prygge  to  praunce,  he 
byngd  a  wast  into  the  darkemans,  he  fylche  the 
Cofe  without  any  fylche  man. 
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A  Stocks  to  stay  sure  and  safely  detain, 
Lazy  lewd  Leuterers  that  laws  do  offend  : 

Impudent  persons,  thus  punished  with  pain, 
Hardly  for  all  this,  do  mean  to  amend. 
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Fetters  or  shackles  serve  to  make  fast 

Male  Malefactors,  that  on  mischief  do  muse, 

Until  the  learned  laws  do  quite  or  do  cast 
Such  subtle  searchers  as  all  evil  do  use. 


A  whip  is  a  whisker  that  will  wrest  out  blood, 
Of  back  and  of  body,  beaten  right  well : 

Of  all  the  other  it  doth  the  most  good. 

Experience  teacheth,  and  they  can  well  tell. 

0  doleful  day,  now  death  draweth  near, 
His  bitter  sting  doth  pierce  me  to  the  heart ; 

1  take  my  leave  of  all  that  be  here, 
Now  piteously  playing  this  tragical  part 

Neither  stripes  nor  teachings  in  time  could  convert, 
Wherefore  an  example  let  me  to  you  be. 

And  all  that  be  present,  now  pray  you  for  me. 
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Thus  I -conclude  my  bold  Beggars'  book, 

That  all  estates  most  plainly  may  see, 

As  in  a  glass  well  polished  to  look, 

Their  double  demeanour  in  each  degree. 

Their  lives,  their  language,  their  names  as  they  be, 

That  with  this  warning  their  minds  may  be  warmed 

To  amend  their  misdeeds  and  so  live  unharmed. 

FINIS. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Henry  Middleton,  dwelling 
in  Fleet  Street  at  the  sign  of  the  Falcon  : 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in 
St.  Dunstan's  Church- 
yard, An.  1573. 
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}QUIPforan  upstart  COURTIER  "was  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
productions  of  its  author.  There  were  three  impressions  in  1592,  the 
year  in  which  it  first  appeared  :  two  are  known,  but  of  one,  cer- 
tainly the  earliest,  no  copy  has  come  down  to  our  day  :  that  was  the  edition 
in  which  the  attack  upon  Gabriel  Harvey  and  his  two  brothers  was  inserted. 

"The  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  Harveys  was  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  a  Ropemaker  at  Saffron  Walden  ;  and  according  to  Thomas  Nash, 
in  his  *  Strange  Newes,*  1592,-  it  did  not  occupy  more  than  *  seven  or  eight 
lines.  *  This  passage  having  been  suppressed,  all  that  is  found  in  any  extant 
copy  regarding  *  Ropemakers,' "  &c.,  is  as  will  be  seen  in  pages  50  and  51  of 
our  present  reprint. 

"There  is  nothing  personally  offensive  to  the  Harveys  in  this.  But  we 
can  easily  imagine  how  the  alteration  of  a  few  words  may  have  made  it  so. 

**  It  was  Gabriel  Harvey's  resentment  of  what  Greene  had  written 
and  printed,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  that  drew  upon  Harvey  the 
vengeance  of  Nash,  the  friend  of  Greene,  who  survived  him  about  eight  years.* 

"The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  the  ensuing  work  is,  that 
Robert  Greene,  the  dramatist,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Shakespeare, 
stole  the  whole  substance  of  it  from  Francis  Thynne's  humourous  poem,  *  The 
Debate  between  Pride  and  Lowliness,*  and,  putting  it  into  prose,  published  it  in 
1592  in  his  own  name,  and  as  his  own  work,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Quip  for  an 
Upstart  Courtier,  or  a  quaint  Dispute  between  Velvet-Breeches  and  Cloth- 
Breeches.*  In  his  dedication  to  Thomas  Burnable,  Esq. ,  Greene  sa)rs  not  one 
word  of  any  obligation  to  a  preceding  writer. 

"  This  fact  presents  Greene's  character  in  a  new  light,  and  affords  ground 
for  suspecting,  if  not  for  believing,  that  it  was  not  the  only  time  he  had 
offended  in  this  way.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  he  frequently  resorted  to 
foreign  sources,  particularly  to  the  Italian  novelists  ;  but,  until  recently,  it  was 
not  supposed  that  he  appropriated  to  himself  the  work  of  any  native  author. 
He  is  the  poet  who,  in  hb  *  Groatsworth  of  Wit,*  1592,  sneered  at  our  great 
dramatist,  as  *the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country,*  and  called  him  *  an  upstart 
crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers.*  This  certainly  did  not  come  with  a  good 
grace  from  Greene,  especially  after  having  in  the  very  same  year  plucked  all 
the  *  feathers  *  out  of  *  The  Debate  betweene  Pride  and  Lowliness,*  in  order  to 
'  beautify  *  one  of  his  own  compositions.  A  more  wholesale  or  barefaced  piece 
of  plagiarism  (says  J,  Payne  Collier  in  his  Introduction  to  "  The  Debate, "pub- 
lished by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  the  year  1841)  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
pointed  out  in  our  literature.  ** 
•  CoUiet'8  (YelUnc  8erie$)  BepHnt  of**  A  Quip,  <f c,"  and  Bib.  AceU  of  E.  S.  L^  vol.  ii,pp.  83-S4. 
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A 

QVIP    FOR    ANVP- 

ftart  Courtier : 


Or, 

A   quaint  difpute    between  Veluet  breeches 
and  Cloth-breeches. 

Wherein  is  plainely  set  downe  the  dif orders 
in  all  Eftates  and  Trades. 


LONDON 

Imprinted  by  lohn  Wolfe,  and  are  to  bee  fold  at  his 
Ihop  at  Poules  chayne.  1592. 
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To  the  Right  Worshipful  Thomas  Bumabie,  Esquire^ 
Robert  Greene  wisheth  Heart's  ease  and  Heaven's 
bliss. 


Sir, 

^FTER  I  had  ended  this  "Quip  for  an 
Upstart  Courtier,"  containing  a  quaint 
dispute  between  Cloth- Breeches  and 
Velvet-  Breeches ;  wherein,  under  a  dream, 
I  shadowed  the  abuses  that  pride  had 
bred  in  England  :  how  it  had  infected  the 
Court  with  aspiring  envy,  the  City  with  griping  cove- 
tousness,  and  the  Country  with  contempt  and  disdain  : 
how,  since  men  placed  their  delights  in  proud  looks 
and  brave  attire,  hospitality  was  left  off,  neighbour- 
hood was  exiled,  conscience  was  scoffed  at,  and 
charity  lay  frozen  in  the  streets  :  how  upstart  gentle- 
men, for  the  maintenance  of  that  their  fathers  never 
looked  after,  raised  rents,  racked  their  tenants,  and 
imposing  great  fines  ;  I  stood  in  a  muse  to  whom  I 
should  dedicate  my  labours,  knowing  I  should  be 
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bitten  by  many,  since  I  had  touched  many,  and  there- 
fore need  some  worthy  patron,  under  whose  wings 
I  might  shroud  myself  from  Goodman  Findfault 
At  last  I  called  to  mind  your  Worship,  and  thought 
you  the  fittest  of  all  my  friends,  both  for  the  duty 
that  I  owe,  and  the  worshipful  qualities  you  are 
indued  withal ;  as  also,  for  that  all  Northamptonshire 
reports,  how  you  are  a  father  of  the  poor,  a  supporter 
of  ancient  hospitality,  an  enemy  of  pride,  and,  ("to  be 
short,)  a  maintainer  of  Cloth- Breeches,  I  mean,  of  the 
old  and  worthy  customs  of  the  gentility  and  yeomanry 
of  England.  Induced  by  these  reasons,  I  humbly 
present  this  pamphlet  to*  your  Worship,  only  craving 
you  will  accept  it  as  courteously,  as  I  present  it 
dutifully,  and  then  I  have  the  end  of  my  desire  ;  and 
so,  resting  in  hope  of  your  favourable  acceptance. 
I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  dutiful,  adopted  son, 

ROBERT  GREENE 
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To  the  Gentlemen- Readers y  Health. 


Gentle  Gentlemen, 

HOPE,  Cloth- Breeches  shall  find  you 
gentle  censors  of  this  homely  apology 
of  his  ancient  prerogatives,  since,  though 
he  speaks  against  Velvet- Breeches,  (which 
you  wear,)  yet  he  twits  not  the  weed  but  the 
vice;  not  the  apparel  when  'tis  worthily 
worn,  but  the  unworthy  person  that  wears  it,  who 
sprang  of  a  peasant,  will  use  any  sinister  means  to 
climb  to  preferment,  being  then  so  proud,  as  the  fop 
forgets,  like  the  mule,  that  an  ass  was  his  father, 
For  ancient  gentility  and  yeomanry  Cloth- Breeches 
attempteth  this  quarrel,  and  hopes  of  their  favour ; 
for  upstarts  he  is  half  careless ;  and  the  more, 
because  he  knows,  whatsoever  some  think  privately, 
they  will  be  no  public  carpers, .  least  by  kicking 
where  they  are  touched,  they  bewray  their  galled 
backs  to  the  world,  and,  by  starting  up  to  find  fault, 
prove  themselves  upstarts  and  fools.     So,  then,  poor 
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Cloth- Breeches  sets  down  his  rest  on  the  eourtesy  of 

gentle  gentlemen  and  bold  yeoman,  that  they  will 

suffer    him  to   take  no    wrong.      But   suppose   the 

worst,  that  he  should  be  frowned  at,  and  that  such 

occupations,  as  he  hath  upon  conscience  discarded 

from  the  jury,    should  commence  an  action  of  un- 

kindness  against  him,  he'll  prove  it  not  to  hold  plea, 

because  all  the  debate  was  but  a  dream.     And  so, 

hoping    all    men   will    merrily    take    it,    he   stands 

solemnly  leaning  on  his  pike-staff,  till  he  hear  what 

you  conceive  of  him  for  being  so  peremptory.     If 

well ;  he  swears  to  crack  his  hose  at  the  knees  to 

quit  your  courtesy :    if  hardly,  he  hath 

vowed,  that  whatsoever  he  dreams, 

never  to  blab    it    again ; 

and  so  he  wisheth  me 

humbly  to  bid  you 

farewell. 
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QUIP  FOR  AN    UPSTART  COURTIER. 


^T  was  just  at  that  time,  when  the  cuckold's 
chorister^  began  to  bewray  April-Gen- 
tlemen,* with  his  never  changed  notes, 
that  I,  (damped  with  a  melancholy 
humour,)  went  into  the  fields  to  cheer  up 
my  wits  with  the  fresh  air ;  where  solitary 
seeking  to  solace  myself,  I  fell  in  a  dream,  and  in 
that  drowsy  slumber  I  wandered  into  a  vale,  all 
tapestried   with   sweet  and   choice  flowers ;    there 

^The  Cuckold's  Chorister. — The  cackoo,  a  cuckold  being  called  so 

fix>m  the  cuckoo.     The  note  of  that  bird  was  supposed  to  prognosticate  that 

destiny,  which  strengthens  the  probability  of  the  above  derivation.      Thus 

Shakespeare : 

The  cuckoo,  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he, 

Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!  Cuckoo  ! — O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  sound  to  the  married  ear. 


And  Drayton  : 


No  nation  names  the  cuckoo  but  in  scorn, 
And  no  man  hears  him  but  he  fears  the  horn. 

Workty  8vo,  p.  13 16. 


'April-Gentlemen. — Married  men. 
called  April  day. 


The  wedding  day  is  sometimes 
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2       A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  &c. 

grew  many  simples,  whose  virtues  taught  men  to  be 
subtle,  and  to  think  nature,  by  her  weeds, 
warned  men  to  be  wary,  and,  by  their  secret 
properties,  to  check  wanton  and  sensual  imper- 
fections. Amongst  the  rest,  there  was  the  yellow 
daflfodil,  a  flower  fit  for  jealous  dotterels,*  who,  through 
the  beauty  of  their  honest  wives,  grow  suspicious, 
and  so  prove  themselves,  in  the  end,  cuckold 
heretics;  there  budded  out  the  checkered  pansy, 
or  parti-coloured  heartsease,  an  herb  seldom  gem, 
either  of  such  men  as  are  wedded  to  shrews^  or  of 
such  women  that  have  hasty  husbands ;  yet  there 
it  grew,  and,  as  I  stepped  to  gather  it,  it  sSpped 
from  me  like  Tantalus's  fruit,  that  fails  their  master. 
At  last,  wondering  at  this  secret  quality,  I  learited 
that  none  can  wear  it,  be  they  kings,  but  such  as 
desire  no  more  than  they  are  bom  to,  nor  have 
their  wishes  above  their  fortunes.  Upon  a  bank 
bordering  by,  grew  women's  weeds,  fennel  I  mean 
for  flatterers,  fit  generally  for  that  sex,  since  while 
they  are  maidens,  they  wish  wantonly ;  while  they 
are  wives,  they  will  wilfully ;  while  they  are  widows, 
they  would  willingly;  and  yet  all  these  proud 
desires  are  but  close  dissemblings.  Near  adjoining, 
sprouted  out  the  courtier's  comfort,  thyme  :  an  herb 
that  many  stumble  on,  and  yet  over-slip,  whose  rank 

^  Dotterel. — ^A  bird  so  foolishly  fond  of  imitation  as  to  be  easily  caught 
Hence  a  stupid  fellow,  an  old  jealous  fool  or  dolt 
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A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  &c.       3 

savour,  and  thick  leaves,  have  this  peculiar  pro- 
perty, to  make  a  snail,  if  she  taste  of  the  sap,  as 
swift  as  a  swallow,  yet  joined  with  this  prejudice, 
that  if  she  climb  too  hastily,  she  falls  too  suddenly. 
Methought  I  saw  divers  young  courtiers  tread  upon 
it  with  high  disdain,  but  as  they  passed  away,  an 
adder,  lurking  there,  bit  them  by  the  heels  that 
they  wept ;  and  then  I  might  perceive  certain 
clowns  in  clouted  shoon^  gather  it,  and  eat  of  it 
with  greediness ;  which  no  sooner  was  sunk  into 
their  maws,  but  they  were  metamorphosed,  and 
looked  as  proudly,  though  peasants,  as  if  they  had 
been  bom  to  be  princes'  companions. 

Amongst  the  rest  of  these  changelings  whom 
the  taste  of  thyme  had  thus  altered,  there  was 
some  that  lifted  their  heads  so  high,  as  if  they  had 
been  bred  to  look  no  lower  than  stars ;  they 
thought  Noli  cdtum  sapere  was  rather  the  saying 
of  a  fool,  than  the  censure  of  a  philosopher,  and 
therefore  stretched  themselves  on  their  tiptoes,  as 
if  they  had  been  a  kindred  to  the  Lord  Tiptoft, 
and  began  to  disdain  their  equals,  scorn  their  in- 
feriors, and  even  their  betters,  forgetting  now  that 
thyme  had  taught  them  to  say  mass,  how  before 
they  had  played  the  clerk's  part  to  say  Amen  to  the 
priest  Tush,  then  they  were  not  so  little  as 
gentlemen,  and  their  own  conceit  was  the  herald  to 

^Clouted  Shoom*— Nailed  shoes. 
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4       A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  &c. 

blazon  their  descent  from  an  old  house,  whose 
great  grandfathers  would  have  been  glad  of  a  new 
cottage  to  hide  their  heads  in.  Yet,  as  the 
peacock  wrapped  in  the  pride  of  his  beauteous 
feathers  is  known  to  be  a  dunghill  bird  by  his  foul 
feet ;  so  though  the  high  looks,  and  costly  suits> 
argue  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  they  were  cavaliers 
of  great  worship,  yet  the  churlish  illiberality  of 
their  minds  bewrayed  their  fathers  were  not  above 
three  pounds  in  the  King's  books  at  a  subsidiary ; 
but,  as  these  upstart  changelings  went  strutting, 
(like  Philopolimarchides  the  braggart  in  Plautus) 
they  looked  so  proudly  at  the  same,  that  they 
stumbled  on  a  bed  of  rue  that  grew  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bank  where  the  thyme  was  planted,  which 
fallen  upon  the  dew  of  so  bitter  a  herb,  taught  them 
that  such  proud  peacocks  as  over  hastily  outrun 
their  fortunes,  at  last,  too  speedily,  fall  to  repentance; 
and  yet  some  of  them  smiled  and  said,  "  rue  was 
called  herb  grace,"  which  though  they  scorned  in 
their  youth,  they  might  wear  in  their  age,  and  it  was 
never  too  late  to  say  Miserere,  As  thus  I  stood 
musing  at  this  thyme  bom  broad,  they  vanished  away 
like  Cadmus'  copesmates,  that  sprung  up  of  viper's 
teeth  ;  so  that,  casting  my  eye  aside  after  them,  I 
saw  where  a  crew  of  all  estates  were  gathering 
flowers,  what  kind  they  were  of  I  knew  not,  but  pre- 
cious I  guessed  them,  in  that  they  plucked  them  with 
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greediness,  so  that  I  drew  towards  them  to  be 
partaker  of  their  profits  ;  coming  nearer,  I  might  see 
the  weed  they  so  wrangled  for  was  a  little  dapper 
flower,  like  a  ground  honeysuckle,  called  thrift, 
praised  generally  of  all,  but  practiced  for  distillation 
but  of  kw  :  amongst  the  crew  that  seemed  covetous 
of  this  herb,  there  was  a  troop  of  old  greybeards  in 
velvet,  satin,  and  worsted  jackets,  that  stooped  as 
nimbly  to  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots,  as  if  their  joints 
had  been  suppled  in  the  oil^  of  misers'  skins ;  they 
spared  no  labour  and  pains  to  get  and  gather,  and 
what  they  got  they  gave  to  certain  young  boys  and 
girls  that  stood  behind  them,  with  their  skirts  and 
laps  open  to  receive  it,  among  whom  some  scattered 
it  as  fast  as  their  fathers  g;athered  it;  wasting  and 
spoiling  it  at  their  pleasure,  which  their  fathers  got 
with  labour. 

I  thought  them  to  be  some  herbalists,  or  some 
apothecaries,  that  had  employed  such  pains  to 
extract  some  rare  quintessence  out  of  this  flower; 
but  one,  standing  by,  told  me  they  were  cormorants 
and  usurers,  that  gathered  it  to  fill  their  coffers  with 
and  "  Whereto  (quoth  I)  is  it  precious  ?  What  is  the 
virtue  of  it?"  "Marry  (quoth  he)  to  qualify  the  heat  of 
insatiable  minds,  that,  like  the  serpent  Dipsas,  never 
drinketh  enough  till  they  are  so  full  they  burst." 
"Why  then  (said  I)  the  devil  burst  them  all;"  and 
with  that  I  fell  into  a  great  laughter,  to  see  certain 
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Italianate  counts,  humorous  cavaliers,  youthful  gen- 
tlemen, and  inamorati  gagliardi,  that  scornfully 
plucked  of  it,  and  wore  it  a  while  as  if  they  were 
weary  of  it,  and  at  last  left  it  as  too  base  a  flower  to 
put  in  their  nosegays.  Others,  that  seemed  Homini 
di  grandi  istima  by  their  looks  and  their  walks, 
gathered  earnestly  and  did  pocket  it  up,  as  if  they 
meant  to  keep  it  carefully;  but,  as  they  were 
carrying  it  away,  there  met  them  a  troop  of  nice 
wantons,  fair  women,  that  like  to  Lamus  had  faces 
like  angels,  eyes  like  stars,  breasts  like  the  golden 
front  in  the  Hesperides,  but  from  the  middle  down- 
wards their  shapes  like  serpents.  These  with 
syren-like  allurements  so  enticed  these  quaint 
squires,  that  they  bestowed  all  their  flowers  upon 
them  for  favours,  they  themselves  walking  home  by 
Beggars  Bush^  for  a  penance.  Amongst  this  crew 
were  lawyers,  and  they  gathered  the  devil  and  all ; 
but  poor  poets  were  thrust  back,  and  could  not  be 
suffered  to  have  one  handful  to  put  amongst  their 
withered  garlands  of  bays,  to  make  them  glorious. 
But  Hob  and  John  of  the  country  they  stepped  in 
churlishly,  in  their  high  startups,*  and  gathered 
whole  sackfulls ;  insomuch  they  wore  besoms  of 
thrift    in   their    hats    like  fore-horses,    or  the  lusty 

*Beggar*s  Bush. — To  go  by  Beggar's  Bush,  to  go  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
"Startups. — A  kind  of  rustic  shoes,  with  high  tops  or  half  gaiters. 
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gallants  in  a  morrice-dance  :  Seeing  the  crew  thus  to 
wrangle  for  so  paltry  a  weed,  I  went  alone  to  take 
one  of  all  the  other  fragrant  flowers  that  diapered 
this  valley ;  thereby,  I  saw  the  bachelor's  buttons,^ 
whose  virtue  is  to  make  wanton  maidens  weep, 
when  they  have  worn  it  forty  weeks  under  their 
aprons  for  a  favour. 

Next  them  grew  the  dissembling  daisy,  to  warn 
such  light  of  love  wenches,  not  to  trust  every  fair 
promise  that  such  amorous  bachelors  make  them, 
but  sweet  smells  breed  bitter  repentance.  Hard  by 
grew  the  true  lover's  primrose,  whose  kind  savour 
Wisheth  men  to  be  faithful,  and  women  courteous. 
Alongst  in  a  border,  grew  maidenhair,  fit  for  modest 
maidens  to  behold,  and  immodest  to  blush  at, 
because  it  praiseth  the  one  for  their  natural  tresses, 
and  condemneth  the  other  for  their  beastly  and 
counterfeit  perriwigs.  There  was  the  gentle  gilli- 
flower  that  wives  should  wear,  if  they  were  not  too 
froward ;  and  loyal  lavender,  but  that  was  full  of 
cuckoo-spits,  to  show  that  women's  light  thoughts 
make   their  husbands   heavy   heads.      There  were 

^Bachelor's  Buttons. — There  was  an  andent  custom  among  cotmtry 
fellows  of  carrying  the  flowers  of  this  plant  in  their  pockets,  to  know  whether 
they  should  succeed  with  their  sweethearts,  and  they  judged  of  their  good  or 
bad  success  by  their  growing  or  not  there.  "To  wear  bachelor's  buttons  " 
seems  to  have  been  a  phrase  for  being  unmarried. 

**  He  wears  hachelor^i  buttons,  does  he  not  7" 

Heywood's  Urir  Maid  qf  the  West. 
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sweet  lilies,  God's  plenty,  which  showed  fair  virgins 
need  not  weep  for  wooers ;  and  store  of  balm,  which 
could  cure  strange  wounds,  only  not  that  wound 
which  women  receive  when  they  lose  their  maiden- 
heads ;  for  no  herb  hath  virtue  enough  to  scrape 
out  that  blot,  and  therefore  it  is  the  greater  blemish. 
Infinite  were  the  flowers  beside  that  beautified  the 
valley,  that,  to  know  their  names  and  operations,  I 
needed  some  curious  herbal ;  but  I  pass  them  over 
as  needless,  since  the  vision  of  their  virtues 
was  but  a  dream,  and  therefore  I  wish  no  man  to 
hold  any  discourse  herein  authentical ;  yet  thus  much 
I  must  say  for  a  parting  blow,  that  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  dale  I  saw  a  great  many  women  using  high 
words  to  their  husbands ;  some  striving  for  the 
breeches,  others  to  have  the  last  word  ;  some  fretting 
they  could  not  find  a  knot  in  a  rush,  others  striving 
whether  it  were  wool  or  hair  the  goat  bare. 

Questioning  with  one  that  I  met,  why  these 
women  were  so  choleric,  he,  like  a  scoffing  fellow, 
pointed  to  a  bush  of  nettles:  I,  not  willingly  to  be 
satisfied  by  signs,  asked  him  what  he  meant  thereby  ? 
"  Marry  (quoth  he)  all  these  women  that  you  hear 
*  brawling,  frowning,  and  scolding  thus,  have  severally 
pissed  on  this  bush  of  nettles,  and  the  virtue  of  them 
is  to  force  a  woman,  that  waters  them,  to  be  as  peevish 
for  a  whole  day  and  as  waspish  as  if  she  had  been 
stung  in  the  brow  with  a  hornet"    Well,  I  smiled  at 
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this,  .and  left  the  company  to  seek  further,  when,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  was  left  alone,  the  valley 
cleared  of  all  company,  and  I,  a  distressed  man, 
desirous  to  wander  out  of  that  solitary  place  to  seek 
good  consorts  and  boon  companions,  to  pass  away 
the  day  withal. 

♦  As  thus  I  walked  forward  seeking  up  the 
hill,  I  was  driven  half  into  a  maze,  with  the 
imagination  of  a  strange  wonder  which  fell  out  thus : 
Methought  I  saw  an  uncouth  headless  thing  come 
pacing  down  the  hill,  stepping  so  proudly  with  such 
a  geometrical  grace,  as  if  some  artificial  braggart 
had  resolved  to  measure  the  world  with  his  paces  : 
I  could  not  descry  it  to  be  a  man,  although  it  had 
motion,  for  that  it  wanted  a  body,  yet,  seeing  legs 
and  hose,  I  supposed  it  to  be  some  monster 
nourished  up  in  those  deserts.  At  last,  as  it  drew 
more  nigh  unto  me,  I  might  perceive  that  it  was  a  very 
passing  costly  pair  of  Velvet- Breeches,  whose  panes, 
being  made  of  the  chiefest  Neapolitan  stuff,  was  drawn 
out  with  the  best  Spanish  satin,  and  marvellous 
curiously  over  whipped  with  gold  twist,  interseamed 
with  knots  of  pearl ;  the  nether-stock  was  of  the  purest 
Granado  silk ;  no  cost  was  spared  to  set  out  these 
costly  Breeches,  who  had  girt  unto  them  a  rapier 
and  dagger  gilt,  point  pendant,  as  quaintly  as  if 
some  curious  Florentine  had  tricked  them  up  to 
square   it    up   and    down    the    streets   before    his 
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mistress.  As  these  Breeches  were  exceeding 
sumptuous  to  the  eye,  so  were  they  passing 
pompous  in  their  gestures,  for  they  strutted  up  and 
down  the  valley  as  proudly  as  though  they  had 
there  appointed  to  act  some  desperate  combat 

Blame  me  not  if  I  were  driven  into  a  muse  wifli 
this  most  monstrous  sight,  to  see  in  diat  place  such 
a  strange  headless  courtier  jetting  up  and  down  like 
the  usher  of  a  fence-school  about  to  play  his  prbe, 
when  I  deem  never  in  any  age  such  a  wonderful 
object  fortuned  unto  any  man  before.  Well,  Ae 
greater  dump^  this  novelty  drove  me  into,  the  move 
desire  I  had  to  see  what  event  would  (oWom. 
Whereupon,  looking  about  to  see  if  that  any  mope 
company  would  come,  1  might  perceive  from  the  top 
of  the  other  hill  another  pair  of  Breeches  mofe 
soberly  marching,  and  with  a  softer  pace,  as  if  they 
were  not  too  hasty,  and  yet  would  keep  promise 
nevertheless  at  the  place  appointed. 

As  soon  as  they  were  come  into  the  valley,  I 
saw  they  were  a  plain  pair  of  Cloth- Breeches,  with- 
out either  welt  or  guard,  staaight  to  the  thigh,  of 
white  kersey,  without  a  slop,  the  nether-stodc  of  the 
same,  sewed  too  above  the  knee,  and  only  seamed 
with  a  little  country  blue,  such  as  in  Diebus  illis  our 
great  grandfathers  wore,  when  neighbourhood  and 

*DuMP. — A  meditation,  meUmdioly  mnsing.     To  be  in  or  down  in  the 
dumps,  i.0.,  out  of  spirits. 
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hospitality  had  banished  pride  out  of  England :  nor 
were  these  plain  Breeches  weaponless,  for  they  h?id 
a  good  sower^  bat  with  a  pike  in  the  end,  able  to 
lay  on  load  enough,  if  the  heart  were  answerable  to 
the  weapon  :  and  upon  this  staff,  pitched  down  upon 
the  ground,  Cloth- Breeches  stood  solemnly  leaning, 
as  if  they  me^it  not  to  start,  but  to  answer  to 
the  uttermost  whatsoever  in  that  place  might  be 
objected.  Looking  upon  these  two,  I  might  per- 
ceive by  the  pride  of  the.  one,  and  homely  resolution 
o£  the  other,  that  this  their  meeting  would  grow  to 
some  dangerous  conflict ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent 
rfie  fatal  issue  of  such  a  pretended  quarrel,  I  stepped 
between  them  both ;  when  Velvet- Breeches  greeted 
Qoth- Breeches  with  this  salutation  :  "  Proud  and 
insolent  peasant,  how  darest  thou,  without  leave  or 
low  reverence,  press  into  the  place  whether  I  am 
come  for  to  disport  myself  ?  Art  thou  not  afraid 
thy  high  presumption  should  summon  me  to  dis- 
jdeasure,  and  so  force  me  draw  my  rapier,  which 
is  never  unsheathed  but  it  turns  into  the  scabbard 
with  a  triumph  of  mine  enemy's  blood  ?   Bold  bayard,* 


^SowsR. — Query,  a  good  stout  or  strong  bkt.     Bat,  a  dub,  or  large  stick. 
Seldom  or  never  used  now,  except  in  an  appropriated  sense,  as  cricket  hat. 

**  111  try  whether  your  costard  or  mj  bathe  the  harder. " 

Kinff  Leaty  ir,  6. 

■Bayard.  ^-Properly*  a  bay  hone ;   also  a  horse  in  general.     **  As  bold 
as  blind  hafo/rdy*'  %.$*,  leaps  before  he  looks. 
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avaunt ;  beard  me  not  to  my  face,  for  this  time  I 
pardon  thy  folly,  and  grant  thy  legs  leave  to  carry 
away  thy  life,"  Cloth- Breeches,  nothing  amazed  at 
this  bravado,  bending  his  staff  as  if  he  meant  (if  he 
were  wronged)  to  bestow  his  benison,  with  a 
scornful  kind  of  smiling,  made  this  smooth  reply  : 
"  Marry  gip,  Goodman  Upstart,  who  made  your  father 
a  gentleman  ?  Soft  fire  makes  sweet  malt,  the 
curstest  cow  hath  the  shortest  horns,  and  a  brawling 
cur,  of  all,  bites  the  least  Alas !  good  sir,  are  you 
so  fine  that  no  man  may  be  your  fellow  ?  I  pray 
you,  what  difference  is  between  you  and  me,  but  in 
the  cost  and  the  making  ?  Though  you  be  never  so 
richly  daubed  with  gold  and  powdered  with  pearl, 
yet  you  are  but  a  case  for  the  buttocks,  and  a  cover 
for  the  basest  part  of  a  man's  body,  no  more  than 
I ;  the  greatest  pre-eminence  is  in  the  garnishing, 
and  thereof  you  are  proud ;  but  come  to  the  true 
use  we  were  appointed  to,  my  honour  is  more  than 
thine,  for  I  belong  to  the  old  ancient  yeomanry,  yea, 
and  gentility,  the  fathers,  and  thou  to  a  company  of 
proud  and  unmannerly  upstarts,  the  sons."  At  this. 
Velvet- Breeches  stormed  and  said,  "Why,  thou 
beggar  s  brat,  descended  from  the  reversion  of  base 
poverty,  is  thy  insolency  so  great  to  make  comparison 
with  me,  whose  difference  is  as  great  as  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  and  the  slender  light  of  a  candle,  I,  poor 
snake,  am  sprung  from  the  ancient  Romans,  bom 
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in  Italy,  the  mistress  of  the  world  for  chivalry, 
called  into  England  from  my  native  home,  (where  I 
was  famous,)  to  honour  your  country  and  young 
gentlemen  here  in  England  with  my  countenance, 
where  I  am  holden  in  high  regard,  that  I  can  press 
into  the  presence,  when  thou,  poor  soul,  shalt,  with 
cap  and  knee,  beg  leave  of  the  porter  to  enter  :  and 
I  sit  and  dine  with  the  nobility,  when  thou  art  fain 
to  wait  for  the  reversion  of  the  alms-basket ;  I  am 
admitted  boldly  to  tell  my  tale,  when  thou  art  fain 
to  sue,  by  means  of  supplication,  and  that,  and  thou 
to,  so  little  regarded,  and  most  commonly  it  never 
comes  to  the  prince's  hand,  but  dies  imprisoned  in 
some  obscure  pocket.  Since  then  there  is  such 
difference  between  our  estates,  cease  to  urge  my 
patience  with  thy  insolent  presumption." 

Cloth- Breeches,  as  brief  as  he  was  proud,  swore  by 
the  pike  of  his  staff,  that  his  chop-logic  was  not  worth 
a  pin,  and  that  he  would  turn  his  own  weapon  into 
his  bosom  thus  :  "  Why,  Signor  Glorioso  (quoth  he) 
though  I  have  not  such  glossing  phrase  to  trick  out 
my  speeches  withal  as  you,  yet  I  will  come  over  your 
fallows  with  this  bad  rhethoric :  I  pray  you. 
Monsieur  Malapart,  are  you  therefore  my  superior, 
because  you  are  taken  up  with  gentlemen,  and  I  with 
the  yeomanry  ?  Doth  true  virtue  consist  in  riches, 
or  humanity  in  wealth  ?  Is  ancient  honour  tied  to 
outward  bravery  ?     Or  not  rather  true  nobility,  a 
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mind  excellently  qualified  with  rare  virtues  ?  I  will 
teach  thee  a  lesson  worth  the  hearing,  proud  prin- 
cocks,^  how  gentility  first  sprung  up  :  I  will  not  forget 
the  old  wife's  logic,  "  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve 
span,  who  was]^then  a  gentleman  ?"  But  I  tell  thee, 
after  a  general  flood,  that  there  was  no  more  men 
upon  the  earth  but  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  and 
that  Ham  had  wickedly  discovered  his  father's  secrets, 
then  grew  the  division  of  estates  thus  :  The  church  , 
was  figured  Shem,  gentility  in  Japheth,  and  labour 
and  drudgery  in  Ham:  Shem  being  chaste  and  holy, 
Japheth  learned  and  valiant.  Ham  churlish  and 
servile;  yet  did  not  the  curse  extend  so  far  upon 
Ham,  nor  the  blessing  upon  Japheth,  but,  if  the  one 
altered  his  nature,  and  became  either,  endued  with 
learning  and  valour,  he  might  be  a  gentleman  ;  or, 
if  the  other  degenerated  from  his  ancient  virtues,  he 
might  be  held  a  peasant :  whereupon  Noah  inferred, 
that  gentility  grew  not  only  by  propagation  of  nature, 
but  by  perfection  of  quality.  Then  is  your  worship 
wide,  that  boast  of  your  worth  for  your  gold  and 
pearl,  since  Ctuullus  non  facit  Monachum,  nor  a 
velvet-slop  make  a  sloven  a  gentleman  :  and  whereas 
thou  say  est  thou  wert  born  in  Italy,  and  called 
hither  by   our   courtiers,   him   may  we  curse  that 

^Princocks,  or  Princox. — A  pert,  forward  youth, 

"  You  are  a  saucy  boy.    .     .     You  are  a. princox,  go." 

Borneo  and  J%liet,  i,  5. 
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brought  thee  first  into  England,  for  thou  earnest  ncrt 
alone,  but.  accompanied  with  a  multitude  of  abomin- 
able vices,  hanging  on  thy  bombast  nothing  but 
infectious  abuses,  and  vain-glory,  self-love,  sodomy, 
and  strange  poisonings,  wherewith  thou  hast  infectefl 
this  glorious  island;  yea,  insolent  braggart,  thou  hast 
defiled  thine  own  nest,  and  fatal  was  the  day  of  thy 
birth,  for,  since  the  time  of  thy  hatching  in^Italy,  (as 
then  famous  for  chivalry  and  learning,)  the  imperial 
state,  through  thy  pride,  hath  decayed,  and  thou 
hast,  like  the  young  pelican,  pedced  at  thy  mother's 
breast  with  thy  presumption,  causing  them  to  lose 
that  their  forefathers  with  true  honour  conquered ;  so 
hast  thou  been  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
now  fatally  art  thou  come  into  England  to  attempt 
here  the  like  subversion.  Whereas  thou  dost  boast 
that  I  am  little  regarded  where  thou  artj  highly 
accounted  of,  and  hast  sufferance  tojpress  into  the 
presence,  when  I  am,  for  my  simpleness,  shut  out  of 
door :  I  grant  thy  allegation  in  part,  but  not  m 
whole,  for  men  of  high  wisdom  and  honour^measure 
not  men  by  the  outward  show  of  ^  bravery,  but  by 
the  inward  worth  and  honesty,  and  so,  though  I  am 
disdained  of  a  few  overweening  fools,  I  am  valued, 
as  well  as  thy  self,  with  the  wise.  In  that  thou 
sayest  thou  canst  speak  when  I  sue  by  supplication, 
I  grant  it ;  but  the  tale  thou  tellest  is  to  the  ruin  of 
the   poor,    for   coming   into    high  favour   with  an 
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impudent  face,  what  farm  is  there  expired  whose 
lease  thou  dost  not  beg  ?  What  forfeit  of  penal 
statutes  ?  What  concealed  lands  can  overslip  thee  ? 
Yea,  rather  then  thy  bravery  should  fail,  beg  powling 
pence  for  the  very  smoke  that  comes  out  of  poor 
men's  chimneys  ?  Shamest  thou  not,  uplandish 
upstart,  to  hear  me  discourse  thy  imperfections  ?  Get 
thee  home  again  into  thy  own  country,  and  let  me, 
as  I  was  wont,  live  famous  in  my  native  home  in 
England,  where  I  was  bom  and  bred,  yea,  and 
bearded  Casar,  thy  countryman,  till  he  compassed  the 
conquest  by  treason." 

"The  right  and  title  in  this  country,  base 
brat  (quoth  Velvet- Breeches)  now  authority  favours 
me,  I  am  admitted  Viceroy,  and  I  will  make  thee 
do  me  homage,  and  confess,  that  thou  boldest 
thy  being  and  residence  in  my  land  from  the 
gracious  favour  of  my  sufferance;"  and  with  that  he 
laid  on  the  hilts  of  his  rapier,  and  Cloth- Breeches 
betook  him  to  his  staff,  when  I,  stepping  betwixt 
them,  parted  them  thus  :  "  Why,  what  mean  ye ; 
will  you  decide  your  controversy  by  blows,  when 
you  may  debate  it  by  reason  ?  This  is  a  land  of 
peace,  governed  by  true  justiciaries  and  honourable 
magistrates,  where  you  shall  [have  equity  without 
partiality,  and  therefore  listen  to  me,  and  discuss  the 
matter  by  law  ;  your  quarrel  is,  Whether  of  you  are 
most  ancient  and  most  worthy  ?   You,  sir,  boast  of 
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your  country  and  parentage,  he  of  his  native  birth 
in  England;  you  claim  all,  he  would  have  but  his 
own  :  both  plead  an  absolute  title  of  residence  in 
this  country  ;  then  must  the  course  between  you  be 
trespass  or  disseison  of  frank  tenement ;  you  Velvet- 
Breeches,  in  that  you  claim  the  first  title,  shall 
be  plaintiff,  and  plead  a  trespass  of  disseison  done 
you  by  Cloth- Breeches  ;  so  shall  it  be  brought  to  a 
jury,  and  tried  by  a  verdict  of  twelve  or  four  and 
twenty.  "  Tush,  tush,  (quoth  Velvet- Breeches,)  I 
neither  like  to  be  plaintiff,  nor  yet  allow  of  the  jury, 
for  they  may  be  partial,  and  so  condemn  me  in  mine 
own  action  ;  for  the  country  swains  cannot  value  of 
my  worth,  nor  can  mine  honours  come  within  the 
compass  of  their  base  wits ;  because  I  am  a  stranger 
in  this  land,  and  but  here  lately  arrived,  they  will 
hold  me  as  an  upstart,  and  so  lightly  esteem  of  my 
worthiness,  and,  for  my  adversary  is  their  country- 
man and  less  chargeable,  he  shall  have  the  law 
mitigated,  if  a  jury  of  hinds  or  peasants  should  be 
empannelled.  If  ancient  gentlemen,  yeomen,  or  plain 
ministers  should  be  of  the  quest,^  I  were  sure  to  lose 
the  day,  because  they  loath  me,  in  that  I  have 
persuaded  so  many  landlords,  for  the  maintenance 
of  my  bravery,  to  raise  their  rents.  "  You  seek  a 
knot  in  a  rush,  (quoth  I,)  you  need  not  doubt  of  that, 

*QuEST,  or  inquest  for  jury.      A  popular  abbreviation  not  yet  disused 
among  the  lower  orders. 
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for  whom  you  distrust  and  think  not  indifferent, 
him,  upon  a  cause  manifested,  challenge  from  your 
jury.  *'  If  your  law  allow  such  large  favour,  (quoth 
Velvet- Breeches,)  I  am  content  my  title  be  tried  by 
a  jury,  and  therefore  let  mine  adversary  plead  mc 
Nul  tort,  Nul  disseisofL''  Cloth- Breeches  was 
content  with  this,  and  so  they  both  agreed  I  should 
be  judge  and  juror  in  this  controversy  ;  whereupon 
I  wished  them  to  say  for  themselves  what  they 
could,  that  I  might  discourse  to  the  jury  what 
reasons  they  alleged  of  their  titles. 

Then  Velvet- Breeches  began  thus :  "  I  cannot 
but  grieve  that  I  should  be  thus  out-faced  widt 
a  carter's  weed,  only  fit  for  husbandry,  seeing 
i  am  the  original  of  all  honourable  endeavours. 
To  what  end  doth  youth  bestow  theif  wits  on 
law,  physic,  or  theology,  were  it  not  the  end, 
they  aim  at,  is  the  wearing  of  me  and  winning 
of  preferment  ?  Honour  nourisheth  art,  and 
for  the  regard  of  dignity,  do  learned  men  strive  to 
exceed  in  dieir  faculty : 

Impiger  extremos  cttrrit  Mercator  ad  IndoSy 
Per  mare,  per  saxa,  &c. 

What  drives  the  merchants  to  s^^  foreign 
marts,  to  venture  their  goods  and  hazard  their  lives  ? 
Not,  if  still  the  end  of  their  travel  were  a  pair  of 
cloth-breeches ;  no,  velvet,  costly  attire;  curious  and 
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quaint  apparel  is  the  spur  that  pricks  them  forward 
to  attempt  such  danger.  Doth  not  the  soldier  fight 
to  be  brave,  the  lawyer  study  to  countenance  himself 
with  cost?  The  artificer  takes  pains  only  for  my 
sake  that  wearing  me,  he  may  brag  it  amongst  the 
best.  What  credit  carries  he  now-a-days  that  goes 
pinned  up  in  a  cloth  breech  ?  Who  will  keep  him  com- 
pany that  thinks  well  of  himself,  unless  he  use  the 
simple  slave  to  make  clean  his  shoon  ?  The  worlds 
are  changed,  and  men  are  grown  to  more  wit,  and 
their  minds  to  aspire  after  more  honorable  thoughts ; 
they  were  dunces  in  Didms  illisy  they  had  not  the 
true  use  of  gentility,  and  therefore  they  lived 
meanly  and  died  obscurely,  but  now  men's 
capacities  are  refined.  Time  hath  set  a  new  edge  on 
gendemeft's  humours,  and  they  show  them  as  they 
should  be,  not  like  gluttons  as  their  fathers  did  in 
diines  of  beef  and  alms  to  the  poor,  but  in  velvets, 
satins,  cloth  of  gold,  peari,  yea  pearl  lace,  which 
scarce  Ccdiguld  wore  on  his  birth-day  :  and  to  this 
honourable  humour  have  I  brought  these  gentlemen 
since  I  came  from  Italy.  What  is  the  end  of 
service  to  a  man  but  to  countenance  himself  and 
credit  his  master  with  brave  suits .?  The  scurvy 
tapsters  and  ostlers,  faex  populiy  fill  pots,  and  rub 
borseheels,  to  prank  themselves  with  my  glory. 
Alas !   were  it  not  to  wear  me,  why  would  so  many 
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apply  themselves  to  extraordinary  idleness?  Besides 
I  make  fools  be  reverenced,  and  thought  wise 
amongst  the  common  sort ;  I  am  a  severe  censor  to 
such  as  offend  the  law,  provided  there  be  a  penalty 
annexed  that  may  bring  in  some  profit ;  yea,  by  me 
the  chiefest  part  of  the  realm  is  governed,  and 
therefore  I  refer  my  title  to  the  verdict  of  any  men 
of  judgment" 

To  this,  mildly.  Cloth- Breeches  answered  thus : 
**  As  I  have  had  always  that  honest  humour  in 
me  to  measure  all  estates  by  their  virtues,  not  by 
their  apparel,  so  did  I  never  grudge  at  the  bravery 
of  any  whom  birth,  time  place,  or  dignity,  made 
worthy  of  such  costly  ornaments;  but  if  by  the 
favour  of  their  prince  and  their  own  deserts,  they 
merited  them,  I  held  both  lawful  and  commendable 
to  answer  their  degrees  in  apparel,  correspondent 
unto  their  dignities,  I  am  not  so  precise  directly  to 
inveigh  against  the  use  of  velvet,  either  in  breeches, 
or  in  other  suits  ;  nor  will  I  have  men  go  like  John 
[the]  Baptist,  in  coats  of  camel's  hair.  Let  princes 
have  their  diadems,  and  Caesar  what  is  due  to  Caesar ; 
let  noblemen  go  as  their  birth  requires,  and  gentle- 
men as  they  are  bom  or  bear  office.  I  speak  in 
mine  own  defence,  for  the  ancient  gentility  an*d 
yeomanry  of  England,  and  inveigh  against  none, 
but  such  malapart  upstarts  as  raised  up  from  the 
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plough,  or  advanced  for  their  Italian  devices,  or  for 
their  witless  wealth,  covet  in  bravery  to  match,  (nay, 
to  exceed)  the  greatest  noblemen  in  this  land." 

"  But  leaving  this  digression,  Monsieur  Velvet- 
Breeches,  again  to  the  particulars  of  your  fond  alle- 
gation. Whereas  you  affirm  yourself  to  be  both 
original  and  final  end  of  learning ;  alas !  proud 
princox,  you  perch  a  bough  too  high  :  Did  all  the 
philosophers  beat  their  brains,  and  busy  their  wits 
to  wear  velvet-breeches  ?  Why  both  at  that  time 
thou  were  unknown,  yea,  unborn  and  all  excess  in 
apparel  had  in  high  contempt ;  and  now  in  these 
days  all  men  of  worth  are  taught  by  reading,  that 
excess  is  a  great  sin  ;  that  pride  is  the  first  step  to 
the  downfall  of  shame.  They  study  with  Tully, 
that  they. may  seem  born  for  their  countries,  as  well 
as  for  themselves.  The  divine  to  preach  the  gospel ; 
the  lawyer  to  reform  wrongs  and  maintain  justice ; 
the  physician  to  discover  the  secrets  of  God's  wonders, 
by  working  strange  cures.  To  be  brief,  the  end  of 
all  being,  is  to  know  God  ;  and  not  as  your  worship, 
good  master  Velvet- Breeches,  wrests  to  creep  into 
acquaintance. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  there  be  as  fantastical  fools 
as  yourself,  that  perhaps,  are  puffed  up  with  such 
presuming  thoughts,  and  ambitiously  aim  to  trick 
themselves  in  your  worship's  masking  suits ;  but, 
while  such  climb  for  great  honours,  they  often  fall  to 
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great  shames.  It  may  be  thereupon  you  bring  in 
Hanos  alit  Aries,  but  I  guess  your  mastership  never 
tried  what  true  honour  meant,  that  truss  it  up  within 
the  compass  of  a  pair  of  velvet-breeches,  and  place 
it  in  thearrogancy  of  the  heart :  No,  no,  say  honour 
is  idolatry,  for  they  make  fools  of  themselves,  and 
idols  of  their  carcasses ;  but  he  that  valueth  honour 
so,  shall  read  a  lecture  out  of  Apuleius'  Golden  Ass, 
to  learn  him  more  wit  But  now,  sir,  by  your  leave, 
a  blow  with  your  next  argument,  which  is,  that 
merchants  hazard  their  goods  and  lives  to  be 
acquainted  with  your  mastership.  Indeed  you  are 
awry,  for  wise  men  frequent  marts  for  profit,  not  for 
pride,  unless  it  be  some,  that  by  wearing  of  velvet- 
breeches,  and  apparel  too  high  for  their  calling,  have 
proved  bankrupts  in  their  youth,  and  have  been  glad 
in  their  age  to  desire  my  acquaintance,  and  to  truss 
up  their  tails  in  homespun  russet.  Whereas  thou 
dost  object  the  valour  of  hardy  soldiers  to  grow  for 
the  desire  of  brave  apparel.  'Tis  false;  and  I  know 
if  any  were  present,  they  would  prove  upon  thy 
bones,  that  thou  wert  a  liar  ;  for  their  country's  good, 
their  princes'  service,  the  defence  of  their  friends,  the 
hope  of  favour,  is  the  final  end  of  their  resolutions  ; 
esteeming  not  only  them,  but  the  world's  glory, 
fickle,  transitory,  and  inconstant.  Shall  I  fetch  from 
thine  own  country,  weapons  to  wound  thyself  withal  ? 
What   sayest  thou   to  Cincinnatus?    Was   he   not 
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called  to  be  Dictator  from  the  plough ;  and,  after 
many  victories,  what  did  he  jet  up  and  down  the 
court  in  costly  garments  and  velvet-breeches  ?  No ; 
he  despised  dignity,  contemned  vain  glory  and  pride, 
and  returned  again  to  his  quiet  contented  life  in  the 
country.  How  much  did  Caius  Fabritius  value  them 
[or]  Numa  Pompilius,  ScevoUiy  Scipio,  Epaminondas, 
Aristides ;  they  held  themselves  worm's  meat,  and 
counted  pride  vanity ;  and  yet  thou  art  not  ashamed 
to  say,  thou  art  the  end  of  soldier's  worthy  honour. 
I  tell  thee,  saucy  skipjack,  it  was  a  good  and  a 
blessed  time  here  in  England,  when  King  Stephen 
wore  a  pair  of  cloth-breeches,^  of  a  noble  a  pair,  and 
thought  them  passing  costly:  then  did  he  count 
Westminster-hall  too  little  to  be  his  dining-chamber, 
and  his  alms  was  not  bare  bones,  instead  of  broken 
meat;  but  lusty  chines  of  beef  fell  into  the  poor 
man's  basket  Then  charity  flourished  in  the  court, 
and  young  courtiers  strove  to  exceed  one  another  in 
virtue,  not  in  bravery.  They  rode,  not  with  fans  to 
ward  their  faces  from  the  wind,  but  with  burganet'  to 

*KiNG  Stephen's  Breeches. — Vide  Othello,  act  ii,  s.  3 ;  also  Percy's 
Reliquet,  vol  i,  p.  188. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  aU  too  dear, 
With  that  Jpup  call'd  the  tailor-lown. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 

And  thott  art  but  of  low  degree  : 
Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 

Then  take  thme  auld  doak  about  thee. 

*Bu4LGANET,  a  kind  of  ancient  helmet. 
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resist  the  stroke  of  a  battle-axe  :  they  could  then 
better  exhort  a  soldier  to  armour,  than  court  a  lady 
with  amorets ;  they  caused  the  trumpet  to  sound 
them  points  of  war,  not  poets  to  write  them  wanton 
elegies  of  love  ;  they  sought  after  honourable  fame, 
but  hunted  not  after  fading  honour  ;  which  distinc- 
tion, by  the  way,  take  thus  :  there  be  some  that  seek 
honour,  and  some  are  sought  after  by  honour.  Such 
upstarts  as  fetch  their  pedigree  from  their  father  s 
ancient  leather  apron,  and  creep  into  the  court  with 
great  humility,  ready  at  the  first  basciare  li piedi  di  la 
vostra  signioria,  having  gotten  the  countenance  of 
some  nobleman,  will  straight  be  a  kindred  to  Cad- 
wallader,  and  swear  his  great  grand-mother  was  one 
of  the  burgesses  of  the  parliament  house  :  will,  at 
last,  steal  by  degrees  into  some  credit  by  their 
double  diligence,  and  then  wind  some  worshipful 
place,  as  far  as  a  hungry  sow  can  smell  a  sir- 
reverence,  and  then,  with  all  their  friends,  seek  da}' 
and  night,  with  coin  and  countenance,  till  they  have 
got  it. 

"  Others  there  be,  whom  honour  itself  seeks, 
and  such  be  they  whom  virtue  doth  frame  fit  for  that 
purpose  ;  that  rising  by  high  deserts,  (as  learning  or 
valour,)  merit  more  than  either  they  look  for,  or 
their  prince  hath  any  ease  conveniently  to  bestow  on 
them.  Such  honour  seeks  ;  and  they,  with  a  blush- 
ing conscience,  entertain  him  :  be  they  never  so  high 
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in  favour,  yet  they  beg  no  office,  as  the  shameless 
upstart  doth ;  that  hath  a  hungry  eye  to  spy  out,  an 
impudent  face  to  sue,  and  a  flattering  tongue  to 
entreat,  for  some  void  place  of  worship,  which  little 
belonged  to  them,  if  the  prince  intended  to  bestow 
offices  for  virtue,  not  favour.  Other,  Master  Velvet- 
Breeches,  there  be  of  your  crew,  that  pinch  their 
bellies  to  polish  their  backs  ;  that  keep  their  maws 
empty,  to  fill  their  purses ;  that  have .  no  show  of 
gentility  but  a  velvet  slop ;  who,  by  poling  or 
selling  of  land  that  their  father  left,  will  bestow  all 
to  buy  an  office  about  the  court,  that  they  may  be 
worshipful ;  extorting  from  the  poor,  to  raise  up 
their  money,  that  the  base  deceiving  companions 
have  laid  out  to  have  an  office  of  some  countenance 
and  credit,  wherein  they  may  have  of  me  better 
than  themselves,  be  termed  by  the  name  of 
"Worship."  The  last,  whom  virtue  pleadeth  for, 
and  neither  silver,  gold,  friends,  nor  favour 
advanced!,  be  men  of  great  worth ;  such  as  are 
thought  of  worship,  and  unwillingly  entertain  her, 
rather  vouchsafing  proffered  honour  for  their  country's 
cause,  than  for  any  proud  opinion  of  hoped-for 
preferment  Blessed  are  such  lands  whose  officers 
are  so  placed,  and  where  the  prince  promoteth  not 
for  coin  nor  countenance,  but  for  his  worthy  de- 
serving virtues. 

c  2 
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"But,  leaving  this  by-talk,  methought  I  heard 
you  say,  Signior  Velvet- Breeches,  that  you  were  tlie 
father  of  mechanical  arts ;  and  handicrafts  were 
found  out,  to  foster  your  bravery.  In  faith,  Good- 
man goosecap,  you  that  are  come  from  the  start-ups, 
and  therefore  is  called  an  up-start,  quasi,  start-up 
from  clouted  shoon ;  your  lips  hung  in  your  light 
when  you  brought  forth  this  logic  For,  I  hope, 
there  is  none  so  simple,  but  knows  that  handicrafts 
and  occupations  grew  for  necessity,  not  pride  ;  that 
men's  inventions  waxed  sharp,  to  profit  the  comnwOT- 
wealth,  not  to  prank  up  themselves  in  bravery.  I 
pray  you,  when  Tubal-Cain  invented  tempering  of 
metals ;  had  he  velvet-breeches  to  wear  ?  In 
sadness,  what  was  your  worship  when  his  brother 
found  out  the  accords  and  discords  of  music  hidden 
in  hell,  and  not  yet  thought  on  by  the  devil,  to  cast 
forth  a  bait  to  bring  many  proud  fools  to  ruin  ? 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  deny,  but  your  worship  hath 
brought  in  Deceit  as  a  journeyman  into  all  com- 
panies, and  made  that  a  subtle  craft,  which  while  I 
was  holden  in  esteem  was  Tjiit  a  simple  mystery. 
Now  every  trade  hath  his  sleights,  to  sliAber  up  his 
work  to  the  eye,  and  to  make  it  good  to  the  Bsde, 
howsoever  it  proves  in  die  wearing.  The  shoe- 
maker cares  not  if  his  shoes  hold  the  drawing  on  : 
the  tailor  sews  with  hot  needle  and  burnt  thread 
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Tush,  pride  has  banished  conscience,  and  velvet- 
breeches  honesty ;  and  every  servile  drudge  must 
ruffle  in  his  silks,  or  else  he  is  not  suitable. 

"  The  world  was  not  so  oL  principio :  for  when 
velvet  was  worn  but  in  kings'  caps,  then  Conscience 
was  not  a  broom-man  in  Kent-street,^  but  a  courtier ; 
then  the  farmer  was  content  his  son  should  hold  the 
plough,  and  live  as  he  had  done  before :  beggars 
then  feared  to  aspire,  and  the  higher  sort  scorned  to 
envy.  Now  every  lout  must  have  his  son  a  court- 
noil,*  and  those  dunghill  drudges  wax  so  proud,  that 
they  will  presume  to  wear  on  their  feet  what  kings 
have  worn  on  their  heads.  A  clown's  son  must  be 
clapped  in  a  velvet  pantofle,  and  a  velvet  breech ; 
diough  the  presumptuous  ass  be  drowned  in  the 
mercer's  book,'  and  make  a  convey  of  all  his  lands  to 
usurer  for  commodities  :  yea,  the  fop  must  go  like  a 


Kent  Street,  in  the  Borough,  proyerbial  for  the  poverty  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  wandering  tribe.  When  Mr.  Harman, 
the  author  of  "A  Caveat  or  Warning  for  Common  Cnrsetors,"  thtrnghtlas 
great  copper  cauldron  stolen  from  him  in  1565,  he  tells  us :  "  I  then  imme- 
diately the  next  day  sent  one  of  my  men  to  London  and  there  gave  warning 
in  Southwark,  Kent-street  and  Bermondsey,  to  all  the  tinkers  there  dwelling, 
that  if  such  a  cauldron  came  thither  to  be  sold,  the  bringer  thereof  should  be 
stayed,  and  promised  twenty  shillings  reward."  A  Kent-street  Eject- 
ment.— ^To  take  away  the  street  door  and  windows :  a  method  practised  by 
landlords  when  the  tenants  are  in  arrears  iat  rent 

'CouSTNOLX. — A  contemptuous  name  for  a  courtier. 

■Drowned  in  the  Merger's  Book,  i.^.,  deeply  indebted,  "over 
head  and  ears  in  debt" 
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gallant  for  a  while;  although,  at  last,  in  his  age  he  beg. 
But,  indeed,  such  young  youths,  when  the  broker 
hath  blest  them  with  saint  Needam's-cross,^  fall 
then  to  privy  lifts'  and  cozenages  ;  and,  when  their 
credit  is  utterly  cracked,  they  practise  some  bad  shift, 
and  so  come  to  a  shameful  end. 

"Lastly,  Whereas  thou  sayest  thou  art  a  severe 
censor  to  punish  sins,  (as  austere  as  Cato  to  correct 
vice ;)  of  truth,  I  hold  thee  so  in  penal  statutes, 
when  thou  hast  begged  the  forfeit  of  the  prince. 
But  such  correction  is  open  extortion  and  oppression 
of  the  poor ;  nor  can  I  compare  it  better.  Master 
Velvet- Breech,  than  to  the  wolf  chastising  the  lamb 
for  disturbing  the  fountain,  or  the  Devil  casting  forth 
devils  through  the  power  of  Belzebub.  And  thus 
much,  courteous  sir,  I  have  said,  to  display  the  follies 
of  mine  adversary  and  to  show  the  right  of  mine 
own  interest" 

"  Why  then,  (quoth  I,)  if  you  have  both  said,  it 
resteth  but  that  we  had  some  to  empanel  upon  a 
jury,  and  then  no  doubt  but  the  verdict  would  soon 
be  given  on  one  side." 

^Nssdam's  Cross,  usually  Needham's  shore,  an  indigent  situation.    An 
allusion  chiefly  to  the  fixst  part  of  the  word,  namely  need, 

"  Soon  less  line  host  at  Needham's  shore 
To  crave  the  beggar's  boon. " 

TSuur^  1672,  p.'  12& 

'Lifts. — ^Thieves.    We  still  retain  the  term  shop-2{^l^.    See  tot>  line 
but  one  on  page  33,  "  a  recdver  for  H/^**' 
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As  thus  I  was  talking  to  them,  I  might  see 
coming  down  the  hill  a  brave  dapper  Dick,  quaintly 
attired  in  velvet  and  satin,  and  a  cloak  of  cloth  rash,* 
with  a  cambric  rufif  as  smoothly  set,  and  he  as 
neatly  sponged,  as  if  he  had  been  a  bridegroom  :  only 
I  guessed  by  his  pace  afar  off  he  should  be  a  tailor ; 
his  head  was  holden  up  so  pert,  and  his  legs  shackle 
hammed,  as  if  his  knees  had  been  laced  to  his  thighs 
with  points.  Coming  more  near  indeed,  I  spied  a 
tailor's  morris-pike  on  his  breast — sl  Spanish  needle ! 
and  then  I  fitted  my  salutations,  not  to  his  suits  but 
to  his  trade,  and  encountered  him  by  a  threadbare 
courtesy,  as  if  I  had  known  him,  and  asked  him  of 
what  occupation  he  was  ?  "A  tailor,"  quoth  he. 
"  Marry  then,  my  friend,  (quoth  I,)  you  are  the  more 
welcome,  for  here  is  a  great  quarrel  arose  betwixt 
Velvet- Breeches  and  Cloth- Breeches  for  the  pre- 
rogative in  England :  the  matter  is  grown  to  an 
issue,  there  must  a  jury  be  empanelled,  and  I  would 
desire  and  entreat  you  to  be  one  of  the  quest" 

"  Not  so,  (quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  I  challenge 
him."  "  And  why  ?  (quoth  I ;)  what  reason  have 
you,  doth  he  not  make  them  both  ?"  "  Yes,  (quoth 
he,)  but  his  gains  is  not  alike.  Alas !  by  me  he 
getteth  small ;  only  he  is  paid  for  his  workmanship, 
unless  by  misfortune  his  shears  slip  away,  and  then 

^Rash. — A  kind  of  inferior  silk. 
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his  vails  is  but  a  shred  of  home-spun  cloth  ;  whereas 
in  making  of  velvet-breeches,  where  there  is  required 
silk  lace,  cloth  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  such  costly  stuff, 
to  welt,  guard,  whip-stitch,  edge,  face,  and  draw  out, 
that  the  vails  of  one  velvet-breech  is  more  than 
twenty  pair  of  mine.  I  hope  there  is  no  tailor  so 
precise,  but  he  can  play  the  cook,  and  lick  his  own 
fingers  :  though  he  look  up  to  heaven,  yet  he  can 
cast  large  shreds  of  such  rich  stuff  into  helV 
under  his  shop-board.  Beside,  he  sets  down, 
like  the  clerk  of  the  check,  a  large  bill  of 
reckonings,  which,  for  he  keeps  long  in  his  pocket, 
he  so  powders  for  stinking,  that  the  young  upstart, 
that  needs  it,  feels  it  salt  in  his  stomach  a  month 
after.  Beside,  sir.  Velvet- Breeches  hath  advanced 
him  :  for,  whereas,  in  my  time,  he  was  counted  but 
Goodman  Tailor ;  now  he  has  grown,  since  Velvet- 
Breeches  came  in,  to  be  called  a  Merchant  or  Gen- 
tleman Merchant-Tailor,  giving  arms  and  the  holy 
lamb  in  his  crest,  where  before  he  had  no  other 
cognisance  but  a  plain  Spanish  needle  with  a  Welsh 
cricket  on  the  top.     Since  then  his  gain  is  so  great. 


*Hex,l. — A  tailor's  repository  for  doth,  stuff,  or  silk  purioined  from  tbdr 
employers,  which  they  deposit  in  a  place  called  hell,  or  their  eye.  From  the 
first,  when  taxed  with  their  knavery,  they  equivocally  swear,  that  if  they  have 
taken  any  they  wish  they  may  find  it  in  hell  /  or,  alluding  to  the  second 
protest,  that  what  they  have  over  and  above  is  not  more  than  they  could  put 
in  their  eye.    Now  generally  termed  callage. 
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and  his  honour  so  advanced  by  Velvet- Breeches,  I 
will  not  trust  his  conscience,  nor  shall  he  come  upon 
my  jury." 

**  Indeed,  you  have  some  reason,  (quoth  I) ;  but 
perhaps  the  tailor  doth  this  upon  mere  devotion  to 
punish  pride ;  and  having  no  other  authority  nor 
mean,  thinks  it  best  to  pinch  them  by  the  purse 
and  make  them  pay  well,  as  to  ask  twice  so  much 
silk  lace  and  other  stuff  as  would  suffice,  and  yet  to 
over-reach  my  young  master  with  a  bill  of  reckoning 
that  will  make  him  scratch  where  it  itcheth  not 
Herein  I  hold  the  tailor  for  a  necessary  member,  to 
teach  young  novices  the  way  to  weeping  cross^ ;  that 
when  they  have  wasted  what  their  fathers  left  them 
by  pride,  they  may  grow  sparing  and  humble  by  in- 
ferred poverty.  And,  by  this  reason,  the  tailor 
plays  God's  part ;  he  exalteth  the  poor,  and  puUeth 
down  the  proud  ;  for,  of  a  wealthy  esquire's  son,  he 
makes  a  thread-bare  beggar;  and  of  a  scornful  tailor, 
he  sets  up  an  upstart  scurvy  gentleman.  Yet,  seeing 
you  have  made  a  reasonable  challenge  to  him,  the 
tailor  shall  be  none  of  the  quest" 

As  I  bade  him  stand  by,  there  was  coming 
alongst  the  valley  towards  us  a  square  set  fellow 

*  Weeping  Cross. — To  retam,  or  come  home,  by  Weeping  Cross,  was 
a  proverbial  expression  for  deeply  lamenting  an  midertaking. 

"  He  that  goes  oat  with  often  loss, 
At  last  ixmts  home  by  Weeping  Oreu," 
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well  fed  and  briskly  appareled,  in  a  black  taffata 
doublet  and  a  spruce  leather  jerkin  with  crystal 
buttons ;  a  cloak  faced  afore  with  velvet,  and  a 
Coventry  cap  of  the  finest  wool ;  his  face  something 
ruby  blush,  cherry-cheeked,  like  a  shred  of  scarlet  or 
a  little  darker,  like  the  lees  of  old  claret  wine;  a  nose, 
autem  nose,  purpled  preciously  with  pearl  and  stone, 
like  a  counterfeit  work;  and  between  the  filthy  reumi- 
cast  of  his  blood-shotten  snout,  there  appeared  small 
holes,  whereat  worms-heads  peeped,  as  if  they  meant 
by  their  appearance  to  preach,  and  shew  the  anti- 
quity and  ancienty  of  his  house. 

This  fiery-faced  churl  had  upon  his  fingers  as 
many  gold  rings  as  would  furnish  a  goldsmith's  shop, 
or  beseem  a  pander  of  long  profession  to  wear.  Won- 
dering what  companion  this  should  be,  I  enquired,  of 
what  occupation  he  was  ?  "  Marry,  sir,  (quoth  he,)  a 
broker ;  why  do  you  ask,  have  you  any  pawns  at  my 
house  ?"  "  No,  (quoth  I,)  nor,  by  the  help  of  God, 
never  will  have ;  but  the  reason  is  to  have  you  upon 
a  jury."  At  this  word,  before  I  could  enter  my  dis- 
course unto  him.  Velvet- Breeches  started  up,  and 
swore  he  should  be  none  of  the  quest,  for  he  would 
challenge  him.  "  And  why,  (quoth  I,)  what  know 
you  by  him  ?"  This  base  churl  is  one  of  the  moths 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  beside,  he  is  the  spoil  of 
young  gentlemen,  a  blood-sucker  of  the  poor,  as 
thirsty  as  a  horseleach,  that  will  never  leave  drink- 
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ing  while  he  burst ;  a  knave  that  hath  interest  in  the 
leases  of  forty  bawdy-houses,  a  receiver  for  lifts,  and 
a  dishonourable  supporter  of  cutpurses :  to  conclude, 
he  was  gotten  by  an  incubus  a  he-devil,  and  brought 
forth  by  an  overworn  refuse,  that  had  spent  her 
youth  under  the  ruins  of  Bowdies  bam." 

"O  monstrous  invective!  (quoth  I;)  what 
reason  have  ye  to  be  thus  bitter  against  him?"  "Oh, 
the  villain  (quoth  he)  is  the  Devil's  factor,  sent  from 
hell  to  torment  young  gentlemen  upon  earth ;  he 
hath  fetched  me  over  in  his  time,  only  in  pawns,  in 
ten  thousand  pound  in  gold.  Suppose  as  gentlemen, 
through  their  liberal  minds,  may  want  that  I  need, 
money ;  let  me  come  to  him  with  a  pawn  worth  ten 
pound,  he  will  not  lend  upon  it  above  three  pound, 
and  he  will  have  a  bill  of  sale,  and  twelve-pence  in 
the  pound  for  every  month  ;  so  that  it  comes  to 
sixteen-pence,  since  the  bill  must  monthly  be 
renewed ;  and  if  you  break  but  your  day  set  down  in 
the  bill  of  sale,  your  pawn  is  lost,  as  full  bought  and 
sold,  you  turned  out  of  your  goods,  and  he  an  un- 
conscionable gainer.  Suppose  the  best,  you  keep 
your  day ;  yet  paying  sixteen-pence  a  month  for 
twenty  shillings,  you  pay  as  good  for  the  loan  as 
fourscore  in  the  hundred  :  Is  not  this  monstrous 
exacting  upon  gentlemen  ?  Beside,  the  knave  will 
be  diligently  attending  and  waiting  at  dicing-houses 
where  we  may  be  at  play,  and  there  he  is  ready  to  lend 
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the  loser  money  upon  rings  and  chains,  apparel,  or 
any  other  good  pawn  ;  but  the  poor  gentleman  paj^ 
so  dear  for  the  lavender^  it  is  laid  up  in,  that  if  it  lie 
long  at  a  broker's  house,  he  seems  to  buy  his 
apparel  twice.  Nay,  this  worm-eaten  wretch  hath 
deeper  pitfalls  yet  to  entrap  youth  in ;  for  he,  being 
acquainted  with  a  young  gentleman  of  fair  living, 
in  issue  of  good  parents,  or  assured  possibility, 
soothes  him  in  his  monstrous  expenses,  and  says  he 
carries  the  mind  of  a  gentleman;  promising,  if  he 
want,  he  shall  not  lack  for  a  hundred  pounds  or  two, 
if  the  gentleman  need.  Then  hath  my  broker  an 
usurer  at  hand,  as  ill  as  himself,  and  he  brings  the 
money,  but  they  tie  the  poor  soul  in  such  Darbies 
bands,*  what  with  receiving  ill  commodities'  and 
forfeitures  upon  the  bond,  that  they  dub  him  *  Sir 
John  had  Land,'  before  they  leave  him  ;  and  share, 
like  wolves,  the  poor  novice  s  wealth  betwixt  them 
as  a  prey.  He  is,  sir,  (to  be  brief,)  a  bowsy  bawdy 
miser,  good    for   none   but  himself  and  his  trug*; 

^Lavender. — "To  lay  in  lavender"  was  a  current  phrase  for  to  pawn, 

because  things  pawned  are  carefully  laid  by,  like  clothes  which,  to  keep  them 

sweet,  have  lavender  scattered  among  them. 

**Good  faith,  rather  than  thou  should'st  pawn  a  rag  more,  111  lay  my 
ladyship  in  lavender^  if  I  knew  where." — Eagtmard  Hoe. 

^Da&bies  bands. --^arby,  ready  money;  Band,  bond;  comhoditiss^ 

goods  taken  as  cash. 

'Trug. — A  trull,  or  concubine. 

**  Steepy  ways  by  which  I  waded, 
And  those  trtigt  with  which  I  traded." 

JDntnken  J9amaby*$  Ibur  J&umej^y  -part  4. 
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a  carl,^  that  hath  a  filthy  carcase  without  a  con- 
science ;  a  body  of  a  man,  wherein  an  infernal  spirit 
instead  of  a  soul  doth  inhabit ;  the  scum  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  an  enemy  to  all  good  minds,  a  devourer 
of  young  gentlemen  ;  and,  to  conclude,  my  mortal 
enemy ;  and  therefore  admit  of  my  challenge,  and 
let  him  be  none  of  the  jury." 

Truly,  (quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  and  I  am  will- 
ing he  should  be  discarded  too,  for,  were  there  not  bad 
brokers,  (I  will  not  condemn  all,)  there  would  be 
less  filching  and  fewpr  thieves  ;  for  they  receive  all 
is  brought  them  and  buy  that  for  a  crown  that  is 
worth  twenty  shillings ;  desire  of  gain  binds  their 
conscience,  and  they  care  not  how  it  is  come  by^ 
so  they  buy  it  cheap.  Beside,  they  extort  upon  the 
poor  that  are  enforced,  through  extreme  want,  to 
pawn  their  clothes  and  household  stuff,  their  pewter 
and  brass ;  and  if  the  poor  souls,  that  labour  hard, 
miss  but  a  day,  the  base-minded  broker  takes  the 
forfeit  without  remorse  or  pity.  It  was  not  so  in 
diebus  illis;  but  thou  proud  upstart,  Velvet-Breeches, 
hast  learned  all  Englishmen  their  villany,  and  all  to 
maintain  thy  bravery :  yea,  I  have  known  of  late, 
when  a  poor  woman  laid  a  silver  thimble,  that  was 
sent  her  from  her  friends  for  a  token,  to  pawn  for 
six-pence,  and  the  broker  made  her  pay  a  halfpenny 

^Ca&l.~A  chorL 
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for  six-pence.  Since,  then,  his  conscience  is  so  bad, 
let  him  be  shuffled  out  amongst  the  knaves,  for  a 
discarding  card." 

"  Content,"  quoth  I ;  and  bade  the  broker  stand 
back ;  when  there  were  even  at  my  heels  three  in  a 
cluster,  pert  youths  all,  and  neatly  tired.  I  ques- 
tioned them  what  they  were  ?  and  the  one  said  he 
was  a  barber,  the  other  a  surgeon,  and  the  third  an 
apothecary. 

"  How  like  you  of  these  ?  (quoth  I ;)  shall  they 
be  of  your  jury  ?"  "  Of  the  jury !  (quoth  Cloth- 
Breeches  :)  never  a  one  by  my  consent,  for  I 
challenge  them  all."  **  Your  reason,  (quoth  I,)  and 
then  you  shall  have  my  verdict"  "  Marry,  (quoth 
Cloth- Breeches,)  first,  to  the  barber :  he  cannot  be 
but  a  partial  man  on  Velvet- Breeches'  side  ;  since  he 
gets  more  by  one  time  dressing  of  him,  than  by  ten 
times  dressing  of  me.  I  come  plain  to  be  polled, 
and  to  have  my  beard  cut,  and  pay  him  two  pence  : 
Velvet- Breeches,  he  sits  down  in  the  chair,  wrapped 
in  fine  clothes ;  as  though  the  barber  were  about 
to  make  him  a  foot-cloth  for  the  Vicar  of  Saint 
Fools ;  then  begins  he  to  take  his  scissors  in  his 
hand,  and  his  comb,  and  so  to  snap  with  them  as  if 
he  meant  to  give  a  warning  to  all  the  lice  in  his 
nitty  locks  for  to  prepare  themselves,  for  the  day  of 
their  destruction  was  at  hand.  Then  comes  he  out 
a  week  for  it;   which  comes  to  two  shillings  a  year, 
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with  his  fustian  eloquence,^  and,  making  a  low  conge, 
saith,   '  Sir,  will    you  have  your  worship's  hair  cut 

*  after  the  Italian  manner,  short  and  round ;  and  then 

*  frownst  with  the  curling  irons,  to  make  it  look  like 
'  to  a  half-moon  in  a  mist  ?  or,  like  a  Spaniard,  Igng 
'  at  the  ears,  and  curled  like  to  the  two  ends  of  an  old 

*  cast  perriwig  ?     Or,  will  you  be  Frenchified,  with 

*  a  love-lock^  down  to  your  shoulders,  wherein  you 

*  may  wear  your  mistress's  favour  ?      The  English 

*  cut  is  base,   and  gentlemen  scorn  it ;    novelty  is 

*  dainty :  speak  the  word,  sir ;  my  scissors  are  ready 
*to  execute  your  worship's  will.'  His  head  being 
once  dressed,    (which    requires,    in    combing    and 

^Fustian  -Eloquence. — An  inflated  style  of  speaking;  bombastic, 
pompous. 

"Love  Lock. — A  pendant  lock  of  hair,  often  plaited  and  tied  with  a 
ribbon  and  hanging  down  at  the  ear,  which  was  a  verj  prevalent  fashion  in 
the  age  of  Shakespeare,  and  afterwards.  Charles  the  First,  and  many  of  his 
courtiers,  wore  them.  Thb  lock  was  worn  on  the  left  side,  and  hung  down 
by  the  shoulder,  considerably  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  hair,  sometimes  even 
to  the  girdle.  Against  this  fashion  William  Prynne  wrote  **  The  Unlove- 
lyness  of  Love-locks,  1628,  in  which  he  considered  them  very  ungodly. 

"And  one  deformed  is  one  of  them  :  I  know  him,  he  wears  a  loek,^* 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing ^  iii,  3. 
Which  report  Dogberry  blunders  into  a  loeh  and  key : 

''And  also  the  watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  deformed  :  they  say  he 
wears  a  ketf  in  his  ear,  and  a  look  hanging  by  it'' 

Ibid,  V,  I. 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Bpietene  ;  or.  The  Silent  Woman,  iv,  6,  we  have — 

'*  Can. — He  has  an  exceeding  good  eye,  madam. 
Mav. — And  a  very  good  IwjM.^* 

*'  He  lay  in  gloves  all  night,  and  this  morning  I  bought  him  a  new 
perriwig  with  a  lock  at  it. " 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Otijtid's  Hevenge, 
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rubbing,  some  two  hours,)  he  comes  to  the  bason  ; 
then,  being  curiously  washed  with  no  worse  than  a 
camphor-ball,  he  descends  as  low  as  his  beard,  and 
asketh,    '  Whether  he  please  to  be  shaven,  or  no  ? 

*  Whether  he  will  have  his  peak  cut  short  and  sharp, 

*  amiable  like  an  inamorato ;  or  broad  pendant  like  a 

*  spade,  to  be  terrible  like  a  warrior  and  a  soldado'  ? 

*  Whether  he  will  have  his  crates  cut  low,  like  a 

*  juniper  bush;    or  his  suberches  taken  away  with  a 

*  razor  ?    If  it  be  his  pleasure  to  have  his  appendices 

*  primed,    or     his    moustachios    fostered ;     to   turn 

*  about  his  ears  like  the  branches  of  a  vine  ;  or  cut 

*  down  to  the  lip  with  the  Italian  lash,  to  make  him 

*  look  like  a  half-faced  baubyn'  in  brass.'  These 
quaint  terms,  barber,  you  greet  master  Velvet- 
Breeches  withal,  and,  at  every  word,  a  snap  with  your 
scissors,  and  a  cringe  with  your  knee  ;  whereas,  when 
you  come  to  poor  Cloth- Breeches,  you  either  cut  his 
beard  at  your  own  pleasure,  or  else,  in  disdain,  ask 
him,  if  he  will  be  trimmed  with  Christ's  cut,  round, 
like  the  half  of  a  Holland  cheese  ?  mocking  both 
Christ  and  us.  For  this  your  knavery,  my  will  is 
you  shall  be  none  of  the  jury." 

For  you  master  surgeon,  the  statutes  of 
England  exempts  you  from  being  of  any  quest;  and 
beside,  alas !  I  seldom  fall  into  your  hands,  as  being 

*SoLDADO. — A  soldier  (Spanish). 
■Baubyn. — A  baboon. 
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quiet,  and  making  no  brawls  to  have  wounds,  as 
swart  rutting  Velvet- Breeches  doth  :  neither  do  I 
frequent  whore-houses  to  catch  the  marbles,  and  so 
to  grow  your  patient  I  know  you  not,  and  there- 
fore I  appeal  to  the  statute,  you  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  with  my  matter.  And,  for  you,  master 
apothecary,  alas !  I  look  not  once  in  seven  year  into 
your  shop ;  without  it  be  to  buy  a  pennyworth  of 
wormseed  to  give  my  child  to  drink,  or  a  little 
treacle  to  drive  out  the  measles  ;  or,  perhaps,  some 
dregs  and  powders  to  make  my  sick  horse  a  drench 
withal :  but,  for  myself,  if  I  be  ill  at  ease,  I  take  kitchen 
physic,  I  make  my  wife  my  doctor,  and  my  garden  my 
apothecary's  shop  ;  whereas  queasy  master  Velvet- 
Breeches  cannot  have  a  fart  awry,  but  he  must  have 
his  purgations,  pills,  and  glisters,  or  evacuate  by 
electuaries.  He  must,  if  the  least  spot  of  morpliew* 
come  on  his  face,  have  his  oil  of  tartar,  his  lac 
virginisy  his  camphor  dissolved  in  verjuice,  to  make 
the  fool  as  fair,  forsooth,  as  if  he  were  to  play  Maid- 
Marian  in  a  May-game,  or  morris-dance.  Tush,  he 
cannot  digest  his  meat  without  conserves,  nor  end 
his  meal  without  suckets,  nor,  (shall  I  speak  plainly  ?) 
please  the  trug  his  mistress,  without  he  go  to  the 
apothecary's  ioxeringion^  oleum formicarum  alatarum, 
&  aqua  mirabilis,  of  ten  pound  a  pint     If  master 

'MoRPHEW. — A  leprous  eruption  on  the  face. 
"Eringoes  were  formerly  considered  provocatives. 
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Velvet- Breeches,  with  drinking  these  drugs,  hap  to 
have  a  stinking  breath  ;  then,  forsooth,  the  apothe- 
cary must  play  the  perfumer  to  make  it  sweet 
Nay,  what  is  it  about  him,  that  he  blameth  not  nature 
for  framing,  and  formeth  it  a-new  by  art  ?  And,  in 
all  this,  who  but  Monsieur  the  apothecary  ?  There- 
fore, good  sir,  (quoth  he,)  seeing  you  have  taken 
upon  you  to  be  trier  for  the  challenges  ;  let  those 
three,  as  partial  companions,  be  packing." 

'*  Why,  (quoth  I,)  seeing  you  have  yielded 
such  reason  of  refusal,  let  them  stand  by."  Pre- 
sently, looking  about  for  more,  comes  stalking  down 
an  aged  grand  Sir,  in  a  black  velvet  coat,  and  a 
black  cloth  gown  welted  and  faced  :  and  after  him, 
as  I  supposed,  four  serving-men,  the  most  ill-favoured 
knaves,  methought,  that  ever  I  saw.  One  of  them 
had  on  a  buff  leather  jerkin,  all  greasy  before  with 
the  droppings  of  beer,  that  fell  from  his  beard  ;  and, 
by  his  side,  a  skein'  like  a  brewer  s  boung-knife^ ;  and 
muffled  he  was  in  a  cloak  turned  over  his  nose,  as 
though  he  had  been  ashamed  to  show  his  face. 
The  second  had  a  belly  like  a  bucking-tub,  and  a 
threadbare  black  coat  unbuttoned  before  upon  the 
breast,  whereon  the  map  of  drunkenness  was  drawn, 
with  the  bawdy  and  bowsy  excrements  that  dropped 
from  his  filthy  leaking  mouth.  The  third  was  a 
long,  lean,   old,    slavering  slangrill,   with  a   Brazil 

"Skein,  a  short  dagger.     Boung,  a  pocket. 
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staff  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  whipcord  in  the  other ; 
so  purblind,  that  he  had  like  to  have  stumbled 
upon  the  company,  before  he  saw  them.  The 
fourth  was  a  fat  chuff,  with  a  sour  look,  in  a  black 
cloak  faced  with  taffata ;  and,  by  his  side,  a  great 
side-pouch  like  a  falconer.  For  their  faces,  all  four 
seemed  to  be  brethren ;  they  were  so  bombasted 
with  the  flocks^  of  strong  beer,  and  lined  with  the  lees 
of  old  sack,  that  they  looked  like  four  blown 
bladders  painted  over  with  red  ochre,  or  washed 
over  with  the  suds  of  an  old  stale  dye.  All  these, 
as  well  the  master,  as  the  following  mates,  would 
have  passed  away  ;  but  that  I  stepped  before  them, 
and  enquired  first  of  the  foremost,  "What  he  was?" 
"Marry,  (quoth  he,)  a  lawyer."  "Then,  sir,  (quoth 
I,)  we  have  a  matter  in  controversy,  that  requireth 
counsel,  and  you  are  the  more  welcome."  "  What 
is  it?"  quoth  he.  "Marry,  (said  I,)  whether  Cloth- 
Breeches,  or  Velvet- Breeches,  are  of  more  worth ; 
and  which  of  them  hath  the  best  title  to  be  resident 
in  England?"  At  this  the  lawyer  smiled;  and 
Velvet- Breeches,  stepping  forth,  took  acquaintance 
of  him,  and,  commending  his  honesty,  said,  there 
could  not  be  a  man  of  better  indifferency  of  the 
jury.  When  Cloth- Breeches,  stepping  in,  swore,  he 
marveled  he  was  not,  as  well  as  the  surgeon, 
exempted  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  from  being  of 

*Flccks,  sediment 
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any  quest ;  since,  as  the  surgeon  was  without  pity,  so 
he  was  without  conscience ;  and  thereupon  inferred 
his  challenge,  saying,  "  The  lawyer  was  never  friend 
to  Cloth- Breeches.  For,  when  lowliness,  neighbour- 
hood, and  hospitality  lived  in  England,  Westminster 
Hall  was  a  dining  chamber,  not  a  den  of  controver- 
sies ;  when  the  king  himself  was  content  to  keep  hi^ 
St  George's  day  in  a  plain  pair  of  kersey  hose ;  when 
the  duke,  earl,  lord,  knight,  gentleman,  and  esquire, 
aimed  at  virtue,  not  pride,  and  wore  such  breeches  as 
was  spun  in  his  house,  then  the  lawyer  was  a  simple 
man,  and,  in  the  highest  degree,  was  but  a  bare 
scrivener ;  except  judges  of  the  land,  which  took  in 
hand  serious  matters,  as  treasons,  murders,  felonies, 
and  such  capital  offences ;  but  seldom  was  there  any 
pleas  put  in,  before  that  upstart,  Velvet- Breeches, 
for  his  maintenance,  invented  strange  controversies ; 
and,  since  he  began  to  domineer  in  England,  he 
hath  bussed  such  a  proud,  busy,  covetous,  and  en- 
croaching humour  into  every  man's  head,  that 
lawyers  are  grown  to  be  one  of  the  chief  limbs  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  for  they  do,  now  a  days,  de  land 
caprind  rixare\  go  to  law,  if  a  hen  do  but  scrape 
in  his  orchard :  but,  howsoever  right  be,  might 
carries  away  the  verdict  If  a  poor  man  sue  a 
gentleman,  why  he  shoots  up  to  the  sky,  and  the 
arrow  falls  on  his  own  head  :  howsoever  the  cause 
go,  the  weakest  is  thrust  to  the  wall.     Lawyers  arc 
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troubled  with  the  heat  of  the  liver,  which  makes 
the  palms  of  their  hands  so  hot,  that  they  cannot 
be  cooled,  unless  they  be  rubbed  with  the  oil  of 
angels ;  but  the  poor  man,  that  gives  but  his  bare 
fee,  or,  perhaps,  pleads  in  formd  pauperis ^  he 
hunteth  for  hares  with  a  tabour,  and  gropeth  in  the 
dark  to  find  a  needle  in  a  botde  of  hay.  Tush, 
these  lawyers  have  such  dilatory  and  foreign  pleas, 
such  demurrers,  such  quips  and  quiddits ;  that, 
beggering  their  clients,  they  purchase  to  themselves 
whole  lordships.  It  booteth  not  men  to  discourse 
their  litde  conscience  and  great  extortion ;  only 
suffice  they  be  not  so  rich,  as  they  be  bad,  and  yet 
they  be  but  too  wealthy.  I  inveigh  not  against  law, 
nor  honest  lawyers,  (for  there  be  some  well  qualified,) 
but  against  extorting  ambidexters,^  that  wring  the 
poor ;  and,  because  I  know  not  whether  this  be  such 
a  one,  or  no,  I  challenge  him  not  to  be  of  my  jury." 
"Why  then,  (quoth  I,)  his  worship  may  depart" 
And  then  I  questioned,  "What  he  in  the  buff  jerkin 
was  ?"  "  Marry,  (quoth  he,)  I  am  a  serjeant"  He 
had  no  sooner  said  so,  but  Velvet- Breeches  leaped 
back,  and,  drawing  his  rapier,  swore  he  did  not  only 
challenge  him  for  his  jury,  but  protested,  if  he 
stirred  one  foot  toward  him,  he  would  make  him  eat 

^Ambidexter. — One  who  uses  both  hands  with  equal  facility ;  a  double 
dealer.  It  b  applied  to  a  lawyer  who  takes  fees  from  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant 
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a  piece  of  his  poignard.  "  And  what  is  the  reason, 
(quoth  I,)  that  there  is  such  mortal  hatred  betwixt 
you  and  the  serjeant  ?"  "  Oh,  sir,  (quoth  Velvet- 
Breeches,)  search  him ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  the 
knave  hath  precept  upon  precept  to  arrest  me  ;  hath 
worn  his  mace  smooth,  with  only  clapping  it  upon 
my  shoulder,  he  hath  had  me  under  coram  so  often. 
Oh !  the  reprobate  is  the  usurer's  executioner,  to 
bring  such  gentlemen  to  limboy  as  he  hath  over- 
thrown with  his  base  brokerage  and  bad  commo- 
dities ;  and,  as  you  see  him  a  fat  knave  with  a  foggy 
face,  wherein  a  cup  of  old  sack  hath  set  a  seal,  to 
mark  the  bowsy  drunkard  to  die  of  the  dropsy,  so 
his  conscience  is  consumed,  and  his  heart  robbed  of 
all  remorse  and  pity,  that  for  money  he  will  betray 
his  own  father ;  for,  will  a  cormorant  but  fee  him  to 
arrest  a  young  gentleman,  the  rakehell  will  be  so 
eager  to  catch  him,  as  a  dog  to  take  a  bear  by  the 
ears  in  Paris-Garden^ ;  and,  when  he  hath  laid  hold 
upon  him,  he  useth  him  as  courteously,  as  a 
butcher  s  cur  would  do  an  ox-cheek  when  he  is 
hungry  :  if  he  see  the  gentleman  hath  money  in  his 
purse,  then  straight  with  a  cap  and  knee  he  carries 
him  to  the  tavern,  and  bids  him  send  for  some  of 

^Paris  Gardens. — A  £eunous  bear  garden  on  the  Bankside,  contiguoas 

to  the  Globe  Theatre  ;  so  called  from  Rohert  de  ParUj  who  had  a  house  and 

garden  there  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second. 

**  Do  you  take  the  court  for  ParU  gardeM,  ye  rude  slaves  ?" 

Henry  VIII,  v,  3, 
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his  friends  to  bail  him ;  but  first  he  covenants  to 
have  some  brace  of  angels  for  his  pains,  and, 
besides,  he  calls  for  wine  as  greedily,  as  if  the 
knave's  mother  had  been  broached  against  a  hogs- 
head when  he  was  begotten :  but  suppose  the 
gentleman  wants  pence,  he  will  either  have  a  pawn, 
or  else  drag  him  to  the  Counter,  without  respect  of 
manhood  or  honesty.  I  should  spend  the  whole 
day  with  displaying  his  villanies,  therefore  briefly 
let  this  suffice  ?  he  was  never  made  by  the  consent 
of  God,  but  his  slovenly  carcase  was  framed  by  the 
devil,  of  the  rotten  carrion  of  a  wolf,  and  his  soul 
of  an  usurer's  damned  ghost,  turned  out  of  hell  into 
his  body,  to  do  monstrous  wickedness  again  upon 
the  earth,  so  that  he  shall  be  none  of  my  jury, 
neither  shall  he  come  nearer  me  than  the  length  of 
my  rapier  will  suffer  him." 

"  Indeed,  (quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  generally 
Serjeants  be  bad  ;  but  there  be  amongst  them  Sv  »me 
honest  men,  that  will  do  their  duties  with  lawful 
favour :  for,  to  say  truth,  if  Serjeants  were  not,  how 
should  men  come  by  their  debts  ?  Marry,  they  are 
SO  cruel  in  their  office,  that  if  they  arrest  a  poor 
man,  they  will  not  suffer  him,  if  he  hath  no  money, 
to  stay  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  talk  with  his 
creditor;  although,  perhaps,  at  the  meeting,  they 
might  take  composition ;  but  only  to  the  Counter 
with   him,    unless   he   will   lay   his   pewter,    brass, 
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coverlets,  sheets,  or  such  household  stuff  to  them,  for 
pawn  of  payment  of  some  coin  for  their  staying : 
therefore  let  him  depart  out  of  the  place,  for  his 
room  is  better  than  his  company."  *'Well  then, 
(quoth  I,)  what  say  you  to  these  three  ?"  And 
with  that  I  questioned  their  names  :  the  one  said  he 
was  a  summoner,  the  other  a  gaoler,  and  the  third 
an  informer.  **  Jesus  bless  me !  (quoth  Cloth- 
Breeches,)  what  a  gang  was  here  gathered  together  : 
no  doubt  hell  is  broke  loose,  and  the  devil  means  to 
keep  holiday :  I  make  challenge  against  them 
all,  as  against  worse  men  than  those  that  gave 
evidence  against  Christ !  For  the  summoner,  it 
boots  me  to  say  little  more  against  him,  than 
Chaucer  did  in  his  Canturbury  Tales,  who 
said,  *  He  was  a  *  knave,  a  briber,  and  a  bawd.' 
But  leaving  that  authority,  although  it  be  authen- 
tical,  yet  thus  much  I  can  say  of  myself,  that  these 
drunken  drowsy  sons  go  a-touting  abroad  (as  they 
themselves  term  it),  which  is  to  hear  if  any  man 
hath  got  his  maid  with  child,  or  plays  the  goodfellow 
with  his  neighbour's  wife  :  if  he  find  a  hole  in  any 
man's  coat  that  is  of  wealth,  then  he  hath  his 
peremptory  citation  ready  to  cite  him  unto  the 
archdeacon's,  or  official's  court ;  there  to  appear  and 
abide  the  shame  and  penalty  of  the  law.  The  man, 
perhaps,  in  good  credit  with  his  neighbours,  loath  to 
bring  his  name  in  question,  greaseth  the  summoner 
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in  the  fist,  and  then  he  wipes  him  out  of  the  book, 
and  suffers  him  to  get  twenty  with  child,  so  he  keep 
him  warm  in  the  hand  :  he  hath  a  saying  to  wanton 
wives,  and  they  are  his  good  dames,  and  as  long  as 
they  feed  him  with  cheese,  bacon,  capons,  and  such 
odd  reversions,  they  are  honest ;  and,  be  they  never 
so  bad,  he  swears  to  the  official,  complaints  are 
made  upon  envy,  and  the  women  of  good  behaviour. 
Tush,  what  bawdry  is  it  he  will  not  suffer,  so  he  may 
have  money  and  good  cheer ;  and,  if  he  like  the 
wench  well,  a  snatch  himself  ?  for  they  know  all  the 
whores  in  a  country,  and  are  as  lecherous  companions 
as  may  be.  To  be  brief,  the  summoner  lives  upon 
sins  of  people,  and,  out  of  harlotry,  gets  he  all  his 
commodity.  As  for  the  gaoler,  although  I  have 
been  little  troubled  in  prison  to  have  experience  of 
his  knavery,  yet  have  I  heard  the  poor  prisoners 
complain  how  cruel  they  be  to  them ;  extorting,  with 
extraordinary  fees,  selling  a  double  curtail,  as  they 
call  it,  with  a  double  jug  of  beer  for  two  pence, 
which  contains  not  above  a  pint  and  a  half :  let  a 
poor  man  be  arrested  into  one  of  the  Counters, 
though  he  be  but  set  his  foot  in  them  but  half  an  hour, 
he  shall  be  almost  at  an  angel's  charge  ;  what  with 
garnish,  crossing  and  wiping  out  of  the  book, 
turning  the  key,  paying  the  chamberlain,  feeing  for 
his  jury,  and  twenty  such  extortions  invented  by 
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bless  me,  gaoler,  from  your  henhouses,  as  I  will 
keep  you  from  coming  in  my  quest  And  to  you. 
Master  informer,  you  that  look  like  a  civil  citizen,  or 
some  handsome  pettifogger  of  the  law;  although 
themselves,  and  not  allowed  by  any  statute.  God 
your  crimson  nose  bewrays  you  can  sup  of  a  cool 
cup  of  sack  without  any  chewing,  yet  you  have  as 
much  sly  knavery  in  your  side  pouch  there,  as  would 
breed  the  confusion  of  forty  honest  men.  It  may 
be,  sir,  you  marvel  why  I  exclaim  against  the 
informer,  since  he  is  a  most  necessary  member  in 
the  commonwealth,  and  is  highly  to  the  prince's 
advantage  for  the  benefit  of  penal  statutes  and  other 
abuses,  whereof  he  giveth  special  intelligence  ?  To 
wipe  out  this  doubt,  I  speak  not  against  the  office 
but  the  officer ;  against  such  as  abuse  the  law  when 
they  should  use  it ;  and  such  a  one  I  guess  this 
fellow  to  be,  by  the  carnation  tincture  of  his  ruby 
nose  :  therefore  let  us  search  his  bag,  and  see  what 
trash  you  shall  find  in  it" 

With  that,  although  the  informer  were  very 
loath,  yet  we  plucked  out  the  stuffing  of  his  pouch, 
and  in  it  was  found  a  hundred  and  odd  writs, 
whereat  I  wondered  ;  and  Cloth- Breeches,  smiling, 
bade  me  read  the  labels,  and  the  parties  names,  and 
then  examine  the  informer  how  many  of  them  he 
knew,  and  wherein  they  had  offended.  I  followed 
his  counsel,  and  of  all  he  knew  but  three ;  neither 
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could  he  tell  what  they  done  amiss  to  be  arrested, 
and  brought  in  question. 

Cloth- Breeches,  seeing  me  stand  in  amaze^ 
began  thus  to  resolve  me  in  my  doubt :  "  Perhaps, 
(quoth  he,)  you  marvel  why  the  informer  hath  all 
these  writs,  and  knows  neither  the  parties,  nor  can 
object  any  offence  to  them  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that, 
it  being  a  long  vacation,  he  learned  in  the  roll  all 
those  men's  names,  and  that  they  were  men  of 
indifferent  wealth.  Now  means  he  to  go  abroad, 
and  search  them  out  and  arrest  them  ;  and  though 
they  know  not  wherein,  or  for  what  cause  they 
should  be  troubled,  yet,  rather  than  they  will  come 
up  to  London,  and  spend  their  money,  they  will 
bestow  some  odd  angel  upon  master  informer,  and 
so  sit  at  home  in  quiet  But  suppose,  some  be  so 
stubborn  as  to  stand  to  the  trial,  yet  can  this  cunning 
knave  declare  a  tamquam  against  them ;  so  that 
though  they  be  cleared,  yet  can  they  have  no  recom- 
pence  at  all,  for  that  he  doth  it  in  the  court's  behalf. 
I  will  not  unfold  all  his  villanies;  but  he  is 
an  abuser  of  good  laws,  and  a  very  knave,  and  so 
let  him  be  with  his  fellows."  I  both  wondered 
and  laughed,  to  hear  Cloth- Breeches  make  this 
discourse ;  when  I  saw  two  in  the  valley  together  by 
the  ears,  the  one  in  leather,  the  other  as  black  as  the 
devil.  I  stepped  to  them  to  part  the  fray,  and  ques- 
tioned what  they  were,  and  wherefore  they  brawled  t 
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^'  Marry,  (quoth  he,  that  looked  like  Lucifer,)  though 
I  am  black,  I  am  not  the  devil,  but,  indeed,  a  collier 
<rf  Croydon^  and  one,  sir,  liiat  have  sold  many  a 
man  a  false  sack  of  coals,  that  bodi  wanted  measure 
and  was  half  full  of  dust  and  dross.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  a  lieger  in  my  time  in  London,  and  have  played 
many  mad  pranks,  for  which  cause,  you  may 
apparently  see  I  am  made  a  curtail,  for  the  pillory 
(in  the  sight  of  a  great  many  good  and  sufficient 
witnesses)  hath  eaten  off  both  my  ears,  and  now. 
Sir,    this    ropemaker*  hunteth   me   here    widi  his 

^A  CoLUER  OF  Croydon. — Colliers,  i^.  sellers  of  coals  or  charcotl, 

were  formerly  in  bad  repute,  from  the  blackness  of  their  appearance,  and  on 

that  accomit  often  compared  to  or  assorted  with  the  DeviL 

"  What,  man  !  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan  I 
Hang  him,  foul  collitr:' 

Twelfth  NlgU,  iii,  4. 

Hence  the  proverb,  **Like  will  like,  as  the  Devil  said  with  the  collier" — 

Croydon. — ^This  town  seems  to  have  been  ibrmeriy  celebrated  for  its  coHicrs 

or  charcoal  burners.     Grim,  the  collier  of  Croydon,  is  the  subject  of  an  old 

play,  and  there  is  an  old  tune  entitled  "Tom  Collier  of  Croydon  hath  sold 

his  coaL"     So  great  were  the  impositions  practised  by  the  venders  of  coals, 

that  Greene  published  in  his  '*  Notable  Discovery  of  Cocenage,"  1591,   ^A 

Discourse  of  the  Cozenage  of  Colliers." 

^Ropemaker. — It  seems  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  in  this  general 
sarcasm  on  professions  and  trades,  the  ropemaheVy  which  is,  oi  here  printed, 
one  of  the  most  leniently  drawn,  should  have  been  conceived  to  point  so 
"spitefully  and  villanously"  at  Gabriel  Harvey's  father,  a  ropemaker  at 
Saffiron  Walden,  as  to  call  forth  a  posthiunous  philippic  against  Greene,  from 
Harvey  and  his  friends,  under  the  title  of  **  Four  Letters  and  certahi  Sonnets ; 
especially  touching  Robert  Greene  and  other  Poets  by  him  abused :  but  inci- 
dentally of  divers  excellent  Persons,  and  some  Matters  of  Note.  London, 
J.  Wolfe,  1592. "  This  was  most  sarcastically  replied  toby  Thomas  Nash,  in  his 
*  *  Strange  News,  &c. ;  or,  The  Apology  of  Pierce  Penniless :  London,  1592, "  and 
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halters :  I  guess  him  to  be  some  evil  spirit,  that,  in 
the  likeness  of  a  man,  would,  (since  I  have  passed 
the  pillory,)  persuade  me  to  hang  myself  for  my  old 
offences,  and,  therefore  since  I  cannot  bless  me 
from  him  with  Nomine  Patris^  I  lay  Sptrttus 
Sanctus  about  his  shoulders  with  a  good  crab-tree 
cudgel,  that  he  may  get  out  of  my  company.  The 
ropemaker  replied.  "  That,  honestly  journeying  by 
the  way,  he  acquainted  himself  with  the  collier,  and 
for  no  other  cause  pretended." — "  Honest  with  the 
devil!  (quoth  the  collier,)  how  can  he  be  honest, 
whose  mother,  I  guess,  was  a  witch  }  For  I  have 
heard  them  say,  that  witches  say  their  prayers 
backward,  and  so  doth  the  ropemaker  earn  his 
living  by  going  backward,  and  the  knave's  chief 
living  is  by  making  fatal  instruments,  as  halters  and 
ropes,  which  divers  desperate  men  hang  themselves 
with. 

Well,  (quoth   I,)  what  say  you  to  these,  shall 
they  be  on  the  jury  ?  Velvet-breeches  said  nothing ; 

kd  to  a  personal  pen-and-ink  conflict  that  continued  during  the  space  of  fire 
jcais,  and  occupied  no  small  share  of  public  curiosity.  The  late  Rer.  Dyce 
was  of  opinion— also  agreed  to  by  J.  Payne  Collier — that  the  "  Quip  for  an 
Upstart  Courtier ''  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  the  state  in  which  it  originally 
issaed  from  the  press,  and  that  the  page  containing  the  passage  respecting 
Gabriel  Harvey  was  cancelled  at  the  instance  of  Greene.  If  so,  it  renders 
Harvey's  rancour  less  pardonable,  especially  recollecting  that  it  did  not  break 
oat  in  full  force  until  after  the  premature  death  of  Greene.  A  most  amusing 
and  well-digested  account  of  the  dispute  between  Greene,  Nash  and  Harvey^ 
may  be  found  in  Mr*  Disiadi't  "  Ca1imitf<*t  of  Authors.'' 
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but  Cloth- Breeches  said,  "  in  the  ropemaker  he 
found  no  great  falsehood  in  him,  therefore  he  was 
willing  he  should  be  one ;  but  for  the  collier,  he 
thought  it  necessary,  that  as  he  came,  so  he  should 
depart:"  so  then  I  bade  the  ropemaker  stand  by  till 
more  came,  which  was  not  long,  for  there  came  three 
in  a  cluster.  As  soon  as  they  drew  nigh,  I  spied 
one,  a  fat  churl,  with  a  side  russet  coat  to  his  knee, 
and  his  hands  all-to,  'tanned  with  shifting  his  ouse* ; 
yet  would  I  not  take  notice  what  they  were,  but 
questioned  with  them  of  their  several  occupations. 
**  Marry,  (quoth  the  first,)  I  am  a  tanner :"  the 
second,  "  a  shoemaker  ;"  and  the  third,  "  a  currier." 
Then,  turning  to  the  plaintiff  and  defendant^  I 
asked  them,  if  they  would  allow  of  those  parties  ? 
'*  No,  by  my  faith,  (quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  I  make 
challenge  unto  them  all ;  and  I  will  yield  reasons  of 
import  against  them  :  and  first,  to  you,  master 
tanner ;  Are  you  a  man  worthy  to  be  of  a  jury, 
when  your  conscience  cares  not  to  wrong  the  whole 
commonwealth  ?  You  respect  not  public  commodity, 
but  private  gains ;  not  to  benefit  your  neighbour, 
but  for  to  make  the  proud  princox,  your  son,  an 
upstart  gentleman  ;  and  because  you  would  marry 
your  daughter,  at  the  least  to  an  esquire,  that  she 
may  (if  it  be  possible)  be  a  gentlewoman,  and  how 

'All-to.— Entirely ;  very  much. 
•OusE. — The  liquor  in  a  tanner's  vat 
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comes  this  to  pass ;  By  your  tan-fats,  forsooth  :  for 
whereas,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of  Eng- 
land, you  should  let  a  hide  lie  in  the  ouse,  at  the 
least  nine  months;  you  can  make  good  leather 
of  it  before  three  months  :  you  have  your  dove's 
dung,  your  marl,  your  ashen  bark,  and  a  thousand 
things  more,  to  bring  on  your  leather  apace  ;  that  it 
is  so  badly  tanned,  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
wearing,  then  it  fleets  away  like  a  piece  of  brown 
paper;  and  whereas,  your  backs,  of  all  other, 
should  be  the  best  tanned,  you  bring  them  so  full 
of  horn  to  the  market,  that  did  you  not  grease  the 
sealers  of  Leadenhall  thoroughly  in  the  fist,  they 
should  never  be  sealed,  but  turned  away,  and  made 
forfeit  by  the  statute.  I  cannot  at  large,  lay  open 
your  subtle  practices,  to  beguile  the  poor 
communalty  with  bad  leather ;  but  let  this  suffice  ; 
you  leave  no  villany  unsought,  to  bring  the  block- 
head, your  son,  to  go  afore  the  clown  his  father, 
trimly  tricked  up  in  a  pair  of  velvet-breeches. 

Now,  master  currier,  to  your  cozenage;  you 
cannot  be  content  only  to  bum  the  leather  you  dress 
for  fault  of  liquor,  because  you  would  make  the 
shoemaker  pay  well,  and  you  put  in  little  stuff;  and 
beside,  when  as,  in  backs,  you  should  only 
put  in  tallow  hard  and  good,  you  put  in  soft 
kitchen  stuff  mixed,  and  so  make  the  good  and 
well  tanned  leather,  by  your  villany,  to  fleet  and 
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waste  away :  but  also  you  grow  to  be  an  extorting 
knave,  and  a  forestaller  of  the  market ;  for  you  will 
buy  leather,  sides,  backs,  and  calf-skins,  and  sell 
them  to  the  poor  shoemakers  at  an  unreasonable 
rate,  by  your  false  retailing,  getting  infinite  goods 
by  that  excessive  price;  both  undoing  the  poor 
shoemaker,  and  causing  us,  that  we  pay  extremely 
for  shoes.  For,  if  the  currier  bought  not  leather  by 
the  whole  of  the  tanner,  the  shoemaker  might  have 
it  at  a  more  reasonable  price  ;  but  the  shoemaker, 
being  poor,  is  not,  perhaps,  able  to  deal  with  a 
dicker  of  hides,*  nor,  perhaps  with  a  couple  of  backs^ 
and  the  tanner  will  not  trust  him :  then  the  extorting 
and  cozening  currier  comes  up  with  this,  I  will 
lend  you  for  a  day  ;  and  so  pincheth  him,  that  he  is 
scarce  able  to  find  his  children  bread.  But  well 
hath  the  prince  and  the  honourable  lords  of  the 
privy-counsel  provided  by  act  of  parliament,  '  That 
no  currier  shall  buy  leather,  either  backs  or  hides, 
of  the  tanner ;'  so  to  bridle  the  extorting  and 
forestalling  cozenage  :  but  craftier  and  subtler  hath 
the  knave  currier  crossbitten  the  statute,  in  that  he 
deals  thus  with  the  tanner,  he  makes  him  hold  his 
leather  unreasonably  to  the  shoemaker ;  and  so, 
when  he  cannot  sell  it,  he  lays  it  up  in  the  currier's 
house,    under  a   colour,  whereas,    indeed,  he   hath 

*A  Dicker  of  Hides.— Ten  hides. 
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sold  it  him.  Suppose  this  shift  be  spied  and 
prevented,  then  compoundeth  he  with  some  knave 
shoemaker,  some  base  rakehell,  without  a  conscience, 
(that  neither  respecteth  God,  the  commonwealth, 
nor  his  company, j  and,  forsooth,  he  is  half  with  the 
currier,  who  leteth  him  have  some  hundred  marks, 
to  lay  out  for  leather,  every  mouth ;  whereas  he 
spends  not  in  his  shop  a  hundred  marks  worth  in 
a  year:  so  the  shoemaker  buys  it  to  abuse  the 
statute,  for  the  currier;  and  the  currier,  by  that 
means  undoeth  the  other  shoemakers.  Thus  two 
crafty  knaves  are  met,  and  they  need  no  broker. 

"Now  to  you,  gentle  craft,  you  master  shoe- 
makers :  you  can  put  in  the  inner  sole,  of  a  thin 
calf's  skin,  when  as  the  shoe  is  a  neat's  leather  shoe, 
which  you  know  is  clean  contrary  both  to  conscience 
and  the  statute.  Beside,  you  will  join  a  neat's 
leather  vampey  to  a  calf's  leather  heel :  is  not  here 
good  stuff,  master  shoemaker  ?  Well,  for  your 
knavery,  you  shall  have  those  curses  which  belong 
unto  your  craft :  you  shall  be  light  footed  to  travel 
far,  light  witted  upon  every  small  occasion  to  give 
your  masters  the  bag,  you  shall  be  most  of  you 
unthrifts,  and  almost  all  perfect  good  fellows. 
Beside,  I  remember  a  merry  jest,  how  Mercury 
brought  you  to  a  dangerous  disease,  for  he  requested 
a  boon  for  you,  which  fell  out  to  your  great  dis- 
advantage :  and,  to  recreate  us  here  a  little,  gentle 
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craft,  what  fell  to  your  trade  by  that  winged  God  ? 
As  it  happened  on  a  time  that,  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
travelling  together  upon  earth.  Mercury  was  wonder- 
fully hungry,  and  had  no  money  in  his  purse  to  buy 
him  any  food,  and  at  last,  to  his  great  comfort,  he 
spied  where  a  company  of  tailors  were  at  dinner  with 
buttered  peas,  eating  their  peas  with  their  needles 
points  one  by  one  :  Mercury  came  to  them,  and 
asked  them  his  alms;  they  proudly  bade  him  sit 
down  and  do  as  he  saw  they  did,  and  with  that 
delivered  him  a  needle.  The  poor  god,  being 
passing  hungry,  could  not  content  his  maw  with 
eating  one  by  one,  but  turned  the  eye  of  his  needle 
and  eat  two  or  three  together ;  which  the  tailors  • 
seeing,  they  start  up  and  said,  "What,  fellow,  a 
shovel  and  spade,  to  buttered  peas,  hast  thou  no 
more  manners  ?  Get  out  of  our  company  ;  and  so 
they  sent  him  packing  with  many  strokes.  Mercury 
coming  back,  Jupiter  demanded  of  him  what  news  ? 
And  he  told  him  how  churlishly  he  was  used 
amongst  the  tailors.  Well ;  wandering  on  further, 
Mercury  espied  where  a  company  of  shoemakers 
were  at  dinner,  with  powdered  beef  and  brewis^ : 
going  to  them,  before  he  could  ask  them  any  alms  they 
said,  *  Welcome,  good  fellow ;  what,  is  thy  *  stomach 


Brewis.— Broth,  bread  soaked  in  fat  pottage. 

"  What  an  ocean  of  hrewis  shall  I  swim  in." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  DircUHan, 
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*  up,  wilt  thou  do  as  we  do,  and  taste  of  beef  ?* 
Mercury  thanked  them  and  sat  down  and  eat  his 
belly-full,  and  drank  well  of  double  beer;  and  when 
he  had  done,  went  home  to  his  master.  As  soon  as 
he  came  Jupiter  asked  him,  what  news  ?  And  he 
said,  '  I  have  lighted  amongst  a  crew  of  shoemakers, 

*  the  best  fellows  that  ever  I  met  withal ;  they  have 
'  frankly  fed  me  without  grudging ;    and  therefore 

*  grant  me  a  boon  for  them.'      *  Ask  what  thou  wilt, 

*  Mercury,  (quoth  he,)  and  it  shall  be  done.'     *  Why 

*  then,  (quoth  he,)  grant  that,  for  this  good  turn  they 

*  have  done  me,  they  may  ever  spend  a  groat  afore 
'they  can  earn  two-pence.'  *  It  shall  be  granted  f 
quoth  he.  Mercury,  as  soon  as  Jupiter  had  said  the 
word,  he  bethought  himself,  and  said,  'Nay  but 
'  that  they  may  earn  a  groat  afore  they  spend  two- 

*  pence  ;  for  my  tongue  slipped  at  the  first'  '  Well, 
'  Mercury,  (quoth  he,)  it  cannot  be  recalled,  the  first 

*  wish  must  stand :'  and  hereof,  by  Mercury's  boon  it 
grew,  that  all  of  the  gentle-craft  are  such  good- 
fellows  and  spendthrifts.  But  howsoever,  none  of 
those  three,  neither  shoemaker,  tanner,  nor  currier, 
shall  be  accepted  to  be  of  the  jury." 

As  they  went  away  with  fleas  in  their  ears^ 
being  thus  taunted  by  Cloth- Breechss,  we  might  see 
where  there  came  a  troop  of  ancient  gentlemen^ 
with  their  serving-men  attending  upon  them.  The 
foremost  was  a  great  old  man,  with  a  white  beard, 
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all  in  russet,  and  a  fair  black  cloak  on  his  back,  and 
attending  on  him  he  had  some  five  men ;  their 
congnizance,^  as  I  remember,  was  a  peacock  without 
a  tail ;  the  other  two,  that  accompanied  him,  seemed 
meaner  than  himself,  but  yet  gentlemen  of  good 
worship.  Whereupon,  I  went  towards  them  and 
saluted  them,  and  was  so  bold  as  to  question  what 
they  were,  and  of  their  business. 

The  most  ancient  answered,  "  He  was  a 
knight,  and  those  two  his  neighbours ;  the  one  an 
esquire,  the  other  a  gentleman  ;  and  that  they  have 
no  urgent  affairs,  but  only  to  walk  abroad  to  take 
the  fresh  air."  Then  did  I  show  them  both  Cloth- 
Breeches,  and  Velvet- Breeches,  and  told  them  the 
controversy,  and  desired  their  aid  to  be  upon  the 
jury.  They  smiling  answered,  "  They  were  con- 
tent :"  and  so  did  Cloth- Breeches  seem  to  rejoice, 
that  such  honest,  ancient,  English  gentlemen,  should 
be  triers  of  his  title.  But  Velvet-Breeches, 
storming,  stepped  in  and  made  challenge  to  them 
all.  I  demanded  reason  why  he  should  refuse  gen- 
tlemen of  so  good  calling  ?  And  he  made  me  this 
answer :  "  Why,  you  may  guess  the  inward  mind 
by  the  outward  apparel,  and  see  how  he  is  addicted 
by  the  homely  robes  he  is  suited  in.  Why,  this 
knight  is  mortal  enemy  to  pride,  and  so  to  me ;    he 

^CoGNiZANCB. — In  a  general  sente,  a  badge  worn  by  a  retainer  or 
dependant,  to  indicate  the  person  or  party  to  which  h«  belongs. 
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r^jardeth  hospitality,  and  aimeth  at  honour,  with 
relieving  the  poor  :  you  may  see,  although  his  lands 
and  revenues  be  great,  and  be  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  great  bravery,  yet  he  is  content  with 
homespun  cloth  and  scorneth  the  pride  that  is  used 
now-adays  amongst  young  upstarts  ;  he  holdeth  not 
the  worth  of  his  gentry  to  be  and  consist  in  velvet- 
breeches,  but  valueth  true  fame  by  the  report  of  the 
common  sort,  who  praise  him  for  his  virtue,  justice, 
liberality,  housekeeping  and  alms  deeds.  Vox 
populi  vox  Dei;  his  tenants  and  farmers  would,  if 
it  might  be  possible,  make  him  immortal  with  their 
prayers  and  praises.  He  raiseth  not  rent,  racketh 
no  lands,  taketh  no  incomes,  imposeth  no  merciless 
fines,  envies  not  another,  buyeth  no  house  over  his 
aeighbour's  head ;  but  respecteth  his  country  and 
the  commodity  thereof,  as  dear  as  his  life.  He 
regarded!  more  to  have  the  needy  fed,  to  have  his 
board  garnished  with  full  platters,  than  to  famous 
himself  with  excessive  furniture  in  apparel.  Since 
then  he  scorneth  pride,  he  must  of  force  proclaim 
himself  mine  enemy,  and  therefore  he  shall  be  none 
erf  my  jury  ;  and  such  as  himself  I  guess  the  squire 
and  the  gentleman,  and  therefore  I  challenge  them 

"  Why,  (quoth  I,)  this  is  strange,  that  a  man 
should  be  drawn  from  a  quest  for  his  godliness.  If 
Eien  fcHT  virtue  be  challenged  ;  whom  shall  we  have 
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upon  the  jury  ?  Your  objection  helps  not,  Master 
Velvet- Breeches  :  for,  if  he  be  a  man  of  so  godly  a 
disposition,  he  will  neither  speak  for  fear  or  favour; 
he  will  regard  neither  the  riches  of  the  one,  nor  the 
plain  poverty  of  the  other :  whereupon,  since  you 
have  made  me  trier,  I  allow  them  all  three  to  be  of 
the  jury :"  and  so  I  requested  them  to  sit  down 
till  our  jury  was  full,  which  they  courteously  did, 
although  Velvet- Breeches  frowned  at  it;  when  I, 
looking  for  more,  saw  where  there  came  a  troop  of 
men,  in  apparel  seeming  poor  honest  citizens  ;  in  all 
they  were  eight  I  demanded  of  them  what  they 
were,  and  whither  they  were  going  ?  One  of  them 
that  seemed  the  wealthiest,  who  was  in  a  furred 
jacket,  made  answer,  "  That  they  were  all  friends 
going  to  the  burial  of  a  neighbour  of  theirs,  that 
yester-night  died  ;  and,  if  it  would  do  me  any  plea- 
sure to  hear  their  names,  they  were  not  so  dainty 
but  that  they  would  tell  them :"  and  so  then  he 
began  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  art  he  was  a  skinner, 
the  second  said  he  was  a  joiner,  the  third  was  a 
saddler,  the  fourth  a  waterman,  the  fifth  was  a  cutler, 
the  sixth  was  a  bellows  mender,  the  seventh  a  plais- 
terer,  and  the  eighth  a  printer."  "  In  good  time, 
(quoth  I,)  it  is  commendable  when  neighbours  love 
so  well  together ;  but,  if  your  speed  be  not  over- 
much, I  must  request  you  to  be  of  a  jury :"  so  I 
discoursed    unto    them    the    controversy    between 
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Cloth- Breeches  and  Velvet- Breeches,  and  to  what 
issue  it  must  grow  by  a  verdict :  they  seemed  all 
content;  and  I  turned  to  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
and  asked  if  they  would  make  challenge  to  any  of 
these?  "  I  scorn,  (quoth  Velvet- Breeches,)  to  make 
any  great  objection  against  them,  since  they  be 
mechanical  men;  for  I  almost  hold  them  indifferent : 
for  this  I  know,  they  get  as  much  and  more  by  me 
than  by  him ;  the  skinner  I  use  for  furs  whereas 
this  base  Cloth- Breeches  hath  scarce  a  gown  faced 
once  in  his  life  ;  the  saddler  for  costly  embroidered 
saddles,  the  joiner  for  seeling^  my  house,  the  cutler 
for  gilt  rapiers  ;  the  waterman  I  use  continually,  ten 
times  for  his  once,  and  so  likewise  the  plaisterer ; 
for  the  bellows-mender,  alas !  poor  snake,  I  know 
him  not  ;  for  the  printer,  by  our  Lady,  I  think  I  am 
some  ten  pounds  in  his  debt  for  books  ;  so  that,  for 
my  part,  let  them  all  pass."  **  And  for  me,  (quoth 
Cloth- Breeches ;)  but  yet,  a  little  to  put  them  in 
remembrance  of  their  follies,  let  me  have  about 
with  them  all :  and  first  with  you,  master  skinner, 
to  whom  I  can  say  little  but  only  this,  that,  whereas 
you  should  only  put  the  backs  of  skins  into  facing, 
you  taw'  the  wombs  and  so  deceive  the  buyer:  beside, 
if  you  have  some  fantastic  skin  brought  you   not 

*Sbeung.— To  wainscot 

■Taw. — To  dress  leather,  to  soften  and  make  supple ;  also  to  twist  or 
entangle. 
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worth  two-pence,  with  some  strange  spots,  though  it 
be  of  a  libbard\  you  will  swear  'tis  a  most  precious 
skin,  and  came  from  Moscow,  or  the  furthest  part  of 
Calabria.  The  saddler  he  stuffs  his  pannels  with 
straw  or  hay,  and  overglazeth  them  with  hair,  and 
makes  the  leather  of  them  of  morts,  or  tanned 
sheep's,  skins.  The  joiner,  though  an  honest  man, 
yet  he  maketh  his  joints  weak,  and  putteth  in  sap  in 
the  mortices,  which  should  be  the  heart  of  the 
tree,  and  all  to  make  his  stuff  slender.  And  you, 
cutler,  you  are  patron  to  ruffians  and  swash-bucklers,* 
and  will  sell  them  a  blade  that  may  be  thrust  into  a 
bushel ;  but,  if  a  poor  man,  that  cannot  skill  of 
it,  you  sell  him  a  sword  or  rapier  new  overglazed, 
and  swear  the  blade  came  either  from  Turkey  or 
Toledo.  Now,  master  waterman,  you  will  say  there 
is  no  subtlety  in  you,  for  there  is  none  so  simple  but 
that  knows  your  fares,  and  what  is  due  between 
Greenwich  and  London,  and  how  you  earn  your 
money  painfully  with  the  sweat  of  your  brows  :  all 
this  is  true  ;  but  let  me  whisper  one  thing  in  your 
ear,  you  will  play  the  goodfellow  too  much,  if  you 
be  well  greased  in  the  fist ;  for  if  a  young  gentle- 
man and  a  pretty  wench  come  to  you  and  say, 
*  Waterman  my  friend  and  I  mean  to  go  by  water, 

^LiBBARD. — A  leopard. 

■Swash-buckler. — A  sword  player ;  a  bully  or  braggadocio. 
"  Young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three  gfrashen." 

Xing  ffewy  F,  Uia»» 
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*  and  to  be  merry  a  night  or  two  ;  I  care  not  which 
'  way  nor  whither  we  go,  and  therefore,  where  thou 

*  thinkest  we  may  have  best  lodging,  thither  carry 
'  us.'  Then  off  goes  your  cap,  and  away  they  go  to 
Brentford,  or  some  other  place  ;   and  then  you  say, 

*  Hostess,  I  pray  you  use  this  gentleman  and  his 
'  wife  well ;   they  are  come  out  of  London  to  take 

*  the  air  and  mean  to  be  merry  here  a  night  or  two, 
'and  to  spend  their  money  frankly:'  when,  God 
wot,  they  are  neither  man  nor  wife  ;  nor  perhaps,  of 
any  acquaintance  before  the  match  made  in  some 
bawdy-tavern  :  but  you  know  no  such  matter,  and 
therefore,  waterman,  I  pardon  you.  And  for  you, 
plaisterer  and  bellowsmender,  I  pass  you  over ;  and, 
so  do  I  the  printer  too  :  only  this  I  must  needs  say 
to  him,  that  some  of  his  trade  will  print  lewd  books, 
and  bawdy  pamphlets ;  but, 

Auri  sacra  fames^  quid  non ? 

And  therefore  I  am  content  they  shall  be  all  of  the 
jury." 

I  was  glad  there  were  so  many  accepted  of  at 
once,  and  hoped  that  now  quickly  the  jury  would  be 
full.  Looking  about  me,  straight  I  might  see  one 
alone  come  running  as  fast  as  he  could.  I  won- 
dered what  he  should  be,  that  made  such  haste  ; 
and  the  skinner  told  me  he  was  an  honest  man,  and 
one  of  their  company,  by  his  occupation  a 
bricklayer. 
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"  Oh,  (quoth  Velvet- Breeches,)  a  good  honest 
simple  man,  he  hath  been  long  in  my  work,  in 
building  me  a  sumptuous  house."  "  But  I  challenge 
him,  (quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  for  he  is  a  juggler." 
"  How,  (quoth  I,)  can  it  be  ?  See  he  goeth  very 
homely  in  leather,  and  hath  his  ruler  in  his  hand, 
and  his  trowel  at  his  side ;  and  he  seemeth  not  as 
one  that  were  given  to  such  qualities."  "  Yes, 
(quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  he  hath  this  policy,  when 
he  maketh  a  stately  place  all  glorious  to  the  eye, 
and  full  of  fair  chambers  and  goodly  rooms,  and 
about  the  house,  perhaps,  some  three-score  chim- 
neys ;  yet  he  can  so  cunningly  cast  by  his  art,  that 
three  of  them  shall  not  smoke  in  the  twelvemonth, 
and  so  spoils  he  so  much  good  mortar  and  brick." 
"Why,  (quoth  I,)  the  fault  is  not  in  the  workman 
but  in  the  housekeeper;  for  now-a-days  men  build  for 
to  please  the  eye,  not  to  profit  the  poor ;  they  use 
no  roast,  but  for  themselves  and  their  household,  nor 
no  fire  but  a  little  court  chimney  in  their  own 
chamber.  How  can  the  poor  bricklayer  then  be 
blamed,  when  the  niggardness  of  the  lord  or  master 
is  the  cause  no  more  chimneys  do  smoke  ?  For, 
would  they  vse  ancient  hospitality  as  their  fore- 
fathers did,  and  value  as  lightly  of  pride  as  their 
great-grandfathers,  then  should  you  see  every 
chimney  in  the  house  smoke,  and  prove  that  the 
poor   artificer  had  done    his  part"      "Why    then. 
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(quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  as  you  please,  admit  him  on 
the  quest."  "  But  what  be  those,  (quoth  Cloth- 
Breeches,)  that  come  here  so  soberly  ?  I  hope  they 
be  honest  men,  for  they  look  very  demure."  "  I 
will  enquire,"  said  I  :  and  with  that,  stepping  to 
them,  I  demanded  their  names,  and  Very  cour- 
teously the  one  said  he  was  a  brewer,  the  other  a 
butcher,  the  third  a  baker,  and  the  fourth  a  vic- 
tualler. Hearing  what  they  were,  I  was  glad ; 
guessing,  since  they  were  so  honest  substantial  men, 
that  they  would  help  to  make  up  the  jury ;  when 
Velvet- Breeches,  with  a  grim  and  sour  countenance, 
gave  them  this  challenge.  "  I  hold  it  not  necessary 
(quoth  he,)  that  these  have  anything  to  deal  in  my 
cause,  since  I  am  at  odds  with  them  all  at  least  in 
forty  pounds  a  piece ;  for  this  seven  years  I  have 
been  indebted  unto  them  for  bread,  beef,  beer,  and 
other  victuals ;  then,  since  they  have  credited  me 
long,  and  I  have  had  so  little  care  to  pay  them,  I 
doubt  not  they  will  revenge  themselves,  and  pass 
against  me  in  the  verdict"  "  Nay,  (quoth  I,)  the 
rather  will  they  hold  on  your  part ;  for,  if  they  be 
honest  wise  men,  as  they  seem  to  be,  they  will  be 
careful  of  your  preferment;  seeing,  the  more 
highly  you  are  advanced,  the  more  like  are  they  to 
come  by  their  own.  If  therefore  you  can  object  no 
other  points  of  dishonesty  against  them,  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  put  by."     '*  If  you  do 
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not,  (quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  then  hear  me,  and  I 
will  prove  them  unfit  to  have  any  dealings  here  ; 
and  first  for  the  butcher.  I  pray  you,  Goodman 
killcalf,  what  havoc  play  you  with  puffing  up  of 
meat,  and  blowing  with  your  pricker,  as  you  flay  it? 
Have  you  not  your  artificial  knaveries  to  set  out 
your  meat  with  pricks,^  and  then  swear  he  hath  more 
for  money  than  ever  you  bought ;  to  sell  a  piece  of 
an  old  cow  for  a  chop  of  a  young  ox  ;  to  wash  your 
old  meat,  that  hath  hung  weltering  in  the  shop,  with 
new  blood  ;  to  truss  away  an  old  ewe  instead  of  a 
young  wether ;  and  although  you  know  it  is  hurtful 
and  forbidden  by  the  statute  to  flay  your  hides,  skins, 
backs,  with  cuts  and  slashes,  to  the  impoverishing 
of  the  poor  shoemaker  when  he  buys  it ;  yet  I  pray 
you,  how  many  slaughters  do  you  make  of  the  poor 
calf  s-skin  ?  Oh  butcher,  a  long  Lent  be  your 
punishment ;  for  you  make  no  conscience  in  de- 
ceiving the  poor.  And  you,  master  brewer,  that 
grow  to  be  worth  forty-thousand  pounds  by  selling 
of  sodden  water,  what  subtlety  have  you,  in  making 
your  beer,  to  spare  the  malt,  and  put  in  the  more  of 
the  hop  to  make  your  drink,  be  bariey  never  so  cheap, 
not  a  whit  the  stronger,  and  yet  never  sell  a  whit  the 
more  measure  for  money  .'^  You  can,  when  you 
have  taken  all  the  heart  of  the  malt  away,  then  dap 

^Pricks. — Skewers. 
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on  store  of  water,  'tis  cheap  enough  ;  and  mash  out 
a  tunning  of  small  beer,  that  it  scours  a  man's  maw 
like  Rhenish  wine.  In  your  conscience,  how  many 
barrels  draw  you  out  of  a  quarter  of  malt?  Fie,  fie,  I 
conceal  your  falsehood,  least  I  should  be  too  broad 
in  setting  down  your  faults. 

"  And  for  you,  Goodman  baker,  you  that  love  to 
be  seen  in  the  open  market-place  upon  the  pillory  ; 
the  world  cries  out  of  your  wiliness  ;  you  crave  but 
one  dear  year  to  make  your  daughter  a  gentle- 
woman; you  buy  your  com  at  the  best  hand, 
and  yet  will  not  be  content  to  make  your  bread 
weight  by  many  ounces ;  you  put  in  yeast  and 
salt  to  make  it  heavy,  and  yet  all  your  policy  cannot 
make  it,  but  you  fine  for  the  pillory  ;  the  poor  cry 
out,  the  rich  find  fault,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
sheriffs,  like  honourable  and  worshipful  magistrates, 
every  day  walk  abroad  and  weigh  your  bread,  and 
yet  all  will  not  serve  to  make  you  honest  men ;  but, 
were  extremity  used,  and  the  statute  put  in  the 
highest  degree  in  practice,  you  would  have  as  few 
cars  on  your  heads  as  the  collier. 

"Last  to  you  Tom  Tapster,  that  tap  your  small 
cans  of  beer  to  the  poor,  and  yet  fill  them  half  full 
of  froth ;  that  card  your  beer,  if  you  see  your 
guests  begin  to  be  dnink,  half  small  and  half 
strong  :  you  cannot  be  content  to  pinch  with  your 
small  pots  and  your  ostrie  [?]  fagots,  but  have  your 
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trugs  to  draw  men  on  to  villany,  and  to  bring 
customers  to  your  house,  where  you  sell  a  joint  of 
meat  for  twelve  pence,  that  cost  you  scarce  six  ;  and 
if  any  chance  to  go  on  the  score,  you  score  him  when 
he  is  asleep,  and  set  up  a  groat  a  day  more  than 
he  hath,  to  find  you  drinking  pots  with  your 
companions.  To  be  short,  thou  art  a  knave,  and  I 
like  not  any  of  the  rest ;  the  way  lies  before  you, 
and  therefore  you  may  be  gone,  for  you  shall  be 
none  of  the  quest" 

I  smiled  to  see  Cloth- Breeches  so  peremptory  ; 
when  I  saw  five  fat  fellows,  all  in  damask  coats  and 
gowns,  welted  with  velvet  very  brave,  and  in  great 
consultation,  as  if  they  were  to  determine  of  some 
weighty  matter:  drawing  near,  I  saw  they  were 
wealthy  citizens  ;  so  I  went  and  reverently  saluted 
them,  and  told  them,  how  we  needed  their  aid  about 
the  appeasing  of  a  controversy ;  showing  them 
where  the  knight,  esquire,  and  other  stayed,  till  we 
might  find  men  to  fill  up  the  jury.  They  were 
contented;  but  Velvet- Breeches,  excepted  against 
four  of  them,  and  said,  "they  were  none  of  his 
friends  :"  that  was  the  merchant,  goldsmith,  mercer, 
and  draper.  His  allegations  were  these,  that  they 
were  all  feathered  of  one  wing,  to  fetch  in  young 
gentlemen  by  commodities,  under  the  colour  of 
lending  of  money.  For  the  merchant  he  delivered 
the  iron,  tin,  lead,  hops,  sugars,   spices,  oils,  brown 
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paper,  or  whatsoever  else,  from  six  months  to  six 
months,  which,  when  the  poor  gentleman  came  to 
sell  again,  he  could  not  make  threescore  and  ten  in 
the  hundred,  beside  the  usury.  The  mercer  he  fol- 
loweth  the  young  upstart  gentleman  that  hath  no 
government  of  himself,  and  he  feedeth  his  humour 
to  go  brave ;  he  shall  not  want  silks,  satins,  velvets, 
to  prank  abroad  in  his  pomp,  but  with  this  provision, 
that  he  must  bind  over  his  land  in  a  statute  merchant 
or  staple,  and  so  at  last  forfeit  all  unto  the  merciless 
mercer,  and  leave  himself  never  a  foot  of  ground 
in  England;  which  is  the  reason  that,  for  a 
few  remnants  of  velvets  and  silks,  the  mercer 
creepeth  into  old  lordships.  The  goldsmith!  is  not 
behind  :  for  most  of  them  deal  with  usury,  and  let 
young  gentlemen  have  commodities  of  plate  for  ten 
in  the  hundred ;  but  they  must  lose  the  fashion,  in 
selling  it  again,  which  cuts  them  sore  :  beside,  they 
are  most  of  them  skilled  in  alchemy,  and  can  temper 
metals  shrewdly,  with  no  little  profit  to  themselves, 
and  disadvantage  to  the  buyer ;  beside  puff-rings, 
and  quaint  conceits,  which  I  omit.  And  so  for  you, 
draper,  he  fetcheth  them  off  for  livery  cloth,  and 
cloth  for  six  months  and  six  ;  and  yet  hath  he  more 
knacks  in  his  budget,  for  he  hath  so  dark  a  shop 
that  no  man  can  well  choose  a  piece  of  cloth  :  it  so 
shadows  the  dye  and  the  thread,  a  man  shall  be 
deceived  in  the  wool  and  the  nao,  thev  cause  the 
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clothworker  so  to  press  them  ;  beside,  he  imposeth 
this  charge  to  the  clothworker,  that  he  draw  his  cloth, 
and  pull  it  passing  hard  when  he  sets  it  upon  the 
tenters,^  that  he  may  have  it  full  breadth  and  length 
till  thread  and  all  tear  and  rent  a-pieces.  What 
care  they  for  that ;  have  they  not  a  drawer  to  serve 
their  turn,  to  draw  and  seam  up  the  holes  so 
cunningly,  that  it  shall  never  be  espied  ?  Myself 
have  seen,  in  one  broad  cloth,  eighteen  score  holes, 
torn,  racked,  and  pulled  by  the  clothworker ;  only  to 
please  the  draper,  and  deceive  the  commonwealth. 
To  be  short,  the  clothworker,  what  with  rolling  and 
setting  in  a  fine  nap ;  with  powdering  it,  and 
pressing  it ;  with  shearing  the  wool  to  the  proof  of 
the  thread ;  deal  so  cunningly,  that  they  prove 
themselves  the  draper's  minister  to  execute  his 
subtleties  :  therefore,  if  he  chance  to  come,  let  him 
be  remembered. 

"  Now,  sir,  for  the  vintner  :  He  is  an  honest 
substantial  man,  a  friend  to  all  good-fellows,  and 
truly,  my  friend  for  my  money,  and  worthy  to  be  of 
the  jury."  "Why  no,  (quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  I. 
am  of  another  mind  ;  for  I  hold  him  as  deceitful  as 
any  of  the  rest  What,  the  vintner !  Why,  he  is  a 
kind  of  necromancer;  for,  at  midnight,  when  all  men 
are  in  bed,  then  he,  forsooth,  falls  to  his  charms  and 

^Tenter. — A  machine  for  stretching  cloth  by  means  of  hooks  called 
tenUr-hookg, — To  he  on  the  lent  erg,  to  be  on  the  stretch. 
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spells,  so  that  he  tumbles  one  hogshead  into  another, 
and  can  make  a  cup  of  claret,  that  hath  lost  his 
colour,  look  high  with  a  dash  of  red  wine  at  his 
pleasure ;  if  he  hath  a  strong  Gascoigne  wine,  for 
fear  it  should  make  his  guests  too  soon  drunk,  he  can 
allay  it  with  a  small  Rochelle  wine  ;  he  can  cherish 
up  white  wine  with  sack  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  you  bid 
him  wash  the  pot  clean,  when  he  goes  to  draw  you 
a  quart  of  wine,  he  will  leave  a  little  water  in  the 
bottom,  and  then  draw  it  full  of  wine.  And  what 
and  if  he  do?  'Tis  no  harm;  wine  and  water  is  good 
against  the  heat  of  the  liver.  It  were  infinite  to 
rehearse  the  juggling  of  vintners,  the  disorder  of 
their  houses,  especially  of  the  persons  that  frequent 
them;  and  therefore,  since  Velvet- Breeches  hath  put 
by  the  merchant,  goldsmith,  mercer,  and  draper,  the 
vintner  shall  go  with  them  for  company." 

As  these  were  going  away  in  a  snuff,  for  being 
thus  plainly  taunted,  we  might  see  a  mad  merry  crew 
come  leaping  over  the  field,  as  frolicly  as  if  they 
owed  not  the  world  two-pence ;  and,  drawing  nearer, 
we  might  perceive,  that  either  bottle-ale,  or  beer, 
had  made  a  fray  with  them ;  for  the  lifting  of  their 
feet  showed  the  lightness  of  their  heads  :  the  fore- 
most was  a  plain  countr)-  Sir  John,  or  vicar,  that 
proclaimed,  by  the  redness  of  his  nose,  he  did 
oftener  go  into  the  alehouse  than  into  the  pulpit ; 
and  him  I  asked,  "What  they  were,  and  whither  they 
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were  going  ?"  **  What  are  you  ?  (quoth  the  Priest,) 
that  stand  by  the  highway  to  examine  me  and  my 
friends  ;  here's  none  in  my  company,  but  are  able  to 
answer  for  themselves."  I,  seeing  they  were  all 
set  on  a  merry  pin,  told  the  cause,  and  how  the  con- 
troversy grew  betwixt  Cloth- Breeches  and  Velvet- 
Breeches,  and  that  we  needed  them  to  be  of  the 
quest.  "  Marry,  (quoth  Sir  John,^)  a  good  motion  : 
know,  these  all  are  my  parishioners,  and  we  have 
been  drinking  with  a  poor  man,  and  spending  our 
money  with  him,  a  neighbour  of  ours,  that  hath  lost 
a  cow.  Now  for  our  names  and  our  trades  :  This  is 
a  smith,  the  second  a  weaver,  the  third  a  miller,  the 
fourth  a  cook,  the  fifth  a  carpenter,  the  sixth  a 
glover,  the  seventh  a  pedlar,  the  eighth  a  tinker,  the 
ninth  a  waterbearer,  the  tenth  a  husbandman,  the 
eleventh  a  dyer,  and  the  twelfth  a  sailor,  and  I  their 
vicar ;  how  could  you,  sir,  have  a  fitter  jury,  than  me 
and  my  parishioners  ?"  "  You  are  a  little  too  brief, 
(quoth  Cloth- Breeches  ;)  are  you  not  some  puritan,, 
master  parson  ?  or  some  fellow  that  raiseth  up  new 
schisms  and  heresies  amongst  your  people  ?"  '*  A 
plague  on  them  all,  (quoth  Sir  John,)  for  the  world 
was  never  in  quiet ;  devotion,  neighbourhood,  nor 
hospitality,    never   flourished    in    this    land,    since 

^SiR  John  was  anciently  the  common  designation  of  one  in  holy  orders  as 

well  as  of  knights. 

"  SiVf  me  no  Hrsj  I  am  no  knieht  nor  churchman," 

A  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil. 
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such  upstart  boys  and  shittle-witted  fools  became 
of  the  ministry.  I  cannot  tell,  they  preach 
Faith,  faith,  and  say  that  doing  of  alms  is  papistry  : 
but  they  have  taught  so  long  Fides  solum 
justificat,  that  they  have  preached  good  works  quite 
out  of  our  parish  ;  a  poor  man  shall  as  soon  break  his 
neck,  as  his  fast,  at  a  rich  man's  door :  for  me,  friend, 
I  am,  indeed,  none  of  the  best  scholars,  yet  I  can 
read  an  homily  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  and 
I  keep  company  with  my  neighbours,  and  go  to  the 
alehouse  with  them,  and,  if  they  be  fallen  out,  spend 
my  money  to  make  them  friends  ;  and  on  Sundays, 
sometime,  if  good  fellowship  call  me  away,  I  say 
both  morning  and  evening  prayer  at  once,  and  so  let 
them  have  a  whole  afternoon  to  play  in.  This  is 
my  life  :  I  spend  my  living  with  my  parishoners,  I 
seek  to  do  all  good,  and  I  offer  no  man  harm." 

"  Well,  (quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  I  warrant  thou 
art  an  honest  vicar,  and  therefore  stand  by,  thou 
shalt  be  one  of  the  quest.  And,  for  you,  smith,  I 
see  no  great  fault  in  you  ;  you  earn  your  living  with 
the  sweat  of  your  brows,  and  there  can  be  no  great 
knavery  in  you  ;  only  I  would  have  you  mend  your 
life  for  drinking,  since  you  are  never  at  quiet,  unless 
the  pot  be  still  at  your  nose.  But,  you  weaver,  the 
proverb  puts  you  down  for  a  crafty  knave ;  you  can 
filch  and  steal  almost  as  ill  as  the  tailor ;  your  woof  ^ 

*WooF. — ^The  threads  that  cross  the  warp  in  weaving ;  the  weft 
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and  warp  is  so  cunningly  drawn  out,  that  you  plague 
the  poor  country  housewives  for  their  yam,  and  daub 
on  so  much  dregs,  that  you  make  it  seem  both  well 
wrought,  and  be  near  weight,  when  it  is  slenderly 
woven,  and  you  have  stolen  a  quarter  of  it  from  the 
poor  wife.  Away,  be  packing,  for  you  shall  be 
cashiered.  What,  miller,  shake  hands  with  your 
brother  the  weaver  for  knavery ;  you  can  take  toll 
twice,  and  have  false  hoppers*  to  convey  away  the 
poor  man's  meal ;  be  gone,  I  love  not  your  dusty 
looks :  and,  for  company,  Goodman  cook,  go  ymi 
with  them  ;  for  you  cozen  the  poor  men  and  country 
teamers  with  your  filthy  meat ;  you  will  buy  of  the 
worst  and  cheapest,  when  it  is  bad  enough  for  dogs, 
and  yet  so  powder  it  and  parboil  it,  that  you  will  sell 
it  to  some  honest  poor  men,  and  that  unreasonably  too. 
If  you  leave  any  meat  overnight,  you  make  a  shift  to 
heat  it  again  the  next  day  :  nay,  if  on  the  Thursday 
at  night  there  be  any  left,  you  make  pies  of  it  on 
Sunday  mornings,  and  almost,  with  your  slovenly 
knavery,  poison  the  poor  people.  To  be  short,  I 
brook  you  not,  and  therefore  be  walking.  For  the 
carpenter,  glover,  and  waterbearer,  the  husbandman, 
dyer,  and  sailor,  since  your  trades  have  but  petty 
sleights,  stand  you  with  master  vicar,  you  are  like  tOi 
help  to  give  in  the  verdict :    but,  for  the  pedlar  and 

^Hopper. — A  wooden  trough,  or  funnel,  through  which  grain  passes  into 
a  mill. 
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the  tinker,  they  are  two  notable  knaves,  both  of  a 
hair,  and  both  cousin-germains  to  the  devil.  For 
the  tinker,  why,  he  is  a  drowsy,  bawdy,  drunken 
companion,  that  walks  up  and  down  with  a  trug 
after  him,  and,  in  stopping  one  hole,  makes  three  ; 
and  if  in  convenient  place  he  meets  with  one  alone, 
perhaps  rifles  him  or  her  of  all  that  ever  they  have  ; 
a  base  knave,  without  fear  of  God,  or  love  to  any 
one,  but  to  his  whore  and  to  himself.  The  pedlar, 
as  bad,  or  rather  worse,  walketh  the  country  with 
his  doxsy  at  the  least,  if  he  have  not  two,  his 
mort  dell  and  autem  mort^ :  he  passeth  commonly 
through  every  pair  of  stocks,  either  for  his  drunken- 
ness, or  his  lechery.  And,  beside,  it  is  reported,  you 
can  lift,  or  nip  a  boung,  like  a  Quire  Cove,^  if  you 
want  pence,  and  that  you  carry  your  pack  but  for  a 
colour  to  shadow  your  other  villanies.  Well,  how- 
soever, you  are  both  knaves,  and  so  be  jogging.*' 
"Well,  (quoth  I,)  I  suppose  the  jury  is  almost  full ; 
I  believe  we  want  not  above  three  or  four  persons ; 
look  you  where  they  come  to  make  up  the  number ; 
and  they  should  be  men  of  good  disposition,  for  they 
seem  to  be  all  of  the  country." 


*MoRT   DsLL. — An  unmarried  wench.      Autbm    Mort,    a   married 
woman. — Autem  signiiying  a  church  in  the  Canting  language. 

"QuiRB  OR  Choir  Covb  or  Bird.— A  complete  rogue ;  one  that  has 
«mg  in  different  choirs  or  cages  ;  from  whence  we  have  gaol  birds. 
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As  soon  as  they  came  to  us,  I  met  them,  and 
told  them  the  matter,  and  they  were  content  The 
one  said  he  was  a  grazier,  the  other  a  farmer,  the 
other  a  shepherd  to  them  both.  "  What  think 
you  of  these  three  ?"  quoth  I.  **  Marry,  (saith 
Velvet- Breeches,)  two  of  the  men  are  honest  men, 
but  the  other  is  a  base  knave :  but  'tis  no  matter, 
shuffle  him  in  amongst  the  rest."  **  Nay  by  your 
leave,  (quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  I  will  shuffle  out 
these  two ;  for  they  are  the  very  cormorants  of  the 
country,  and  devour  the  poor  people  with  their 
monstrous  exactions.  And,  first,  I  allege  against 
the  grazier,  that  he  forestaleth  pastures  and  meadow 
grounds  for  the  feeding  of  his  cattle,  and  wringeth 
leases  of  them  out  of  the  poor  men's  hands  ;  and,  in 
his  buying  cattle,  he  commiteth  great  usury  ;  for,  if 
it  prove  a  wet  year,  then  he  maketh  havoc,  and 
selleth  dear ;  if  it  be  a  dry  year,  then  he  buyeth 
cheap,  and  yet,  having  pasture,  keeps  them  till  he 
may  come  to  his  own  price.  He  knoweth,  as  well 
as  the  butcher,  by  the  feed  of  the  bullock,  how 
much  tallow  he  will  yield  ;  what  his  quarters  will 
amount  unto,  what  the  tanner  will  give  for  the  hide ; 
nay,  what  the  souse-wives  are  able  to  make  of 
the  inwards ;  so  that  he  sells  it  so  dear  to  the 
butcher,  that  he  can  scarce  live  of  it :  and  there- 
fore what  subtlety  the  butcher  useth  cometh  from 
the  grazier  ;    so  that  I  exempt  him  from  the  quest, 
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as  a  bad  member,  and  a  ill  friend  to  Cloth- Breeches. 
And,  for  you,  master  farmer,  you  know  how, 
through  you,  covetous  landlords  raise  their  rents ; 
for,  if  a  poor  man  have  bought  a  plough  land,  if  you 
see  his  pastures  bear  good  grass,  and  his  arable 
ground  good  corn,  and  that  he  prospereth,  and 
goeth  forward  on  it,  and  provideth  and  maintaineth 
his  wife  and  servants  honestly  ;  then 

Invidus  alterius  rebus  macrescit  opintis, 
Vicinumque pecus  grandius  uber  kabet. 

Then  straight  envy  pricks  the  farmer  forward, 
and  he  bids  the  landlord  far  more  than  the  poor 
man  pays  "yearly  for  it :  so  that,  if  he  be  a  tenant 
at  will,  he  puts  him  out  to  beg  in  the  street ;  or 
when  his  lease  comes  out,  he  overloads  him  in  the 
fines  ;  and  thus  bloodsucketh  he  the  poor  for 
his  own  private  profit.  Besides,  the  base  chuff, 
if  he  sees  a  forward  year,  and  that  corn  is  like  to  be 
plenty,  then  he  murmureth  against  God,  and  swear- 
eth  and  protesteth  he  shall  be  undone  ;  respecting 
more  the  filling  of  his  own  coffers  by  a  dearth,  than 
the  profit  of  his  country  by  a  general  plenty. 
Besides,  sir,  may  it  please  you ;  when  new  corn 
comes  into  the  market,  who  brings  into  relieve  the 
state  ?  Not  your  mastership,  but  the  poor  husband- 
man, that  wants  pence  ;  for  you  keep  it  till  the  back 
end  of  the  year  :    nay  you  have  your  garners,  which 
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have  corn  two  or  three  years  old,  upon  hope  still  of 
a  dear  year,  rather  letting  the  weasels  eat  it,  than 
the  poor  shall  have  it  at  any  reasonable  price.  So 
that,  I  conclude,  you  are  a  cormorant  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  a  wretch  that  lives  of  the  spoil  of 
the  needy;  and  so  I  leave  you  to  jet  with  the 
grazier.  Marry,  for  the  shepherd,  (unless  it  be,  that 
he  killeth  a  lamb  now  and  then,  and  says  the  fox 
stole  him,)  I  know  little  craft  in  his  budget ;  there- 
fore let  him  be  among  the  honest  men  of  the  jury." 
"  Well,  Cloth- Breeches,  (quoth  I,)  you  are 
very  peremptory  in  your  challenges  ;  what  say  you, 
here  comes  three  or  four  citizens,  will  any  of  these 
serve  turn  ?"  "  I  cannot  tell,  (quoth  he,)  till  I  know 
their  names  and  conditions."  With  that,  I  stepped 
afore  the  company,  and  inquired  what  they  were  ? 
The  eldest  of  them,  being  a  grave  citizen,  said  he 
was  a  grocer ;  the  rest  his  good  and  honest 
neighbours,  a  chandler,  a  haberdasher,  a  cloth- 
worker,  and  two  strangers,  one  a  Walloon,*  the  other 
a  Dutchman.  **  How  like  you  of  these  ?"  (quoth  I, 
to  Velvet- Breeches).  "Well  enough,  (quoth  he,) 
for  I  am  little  acquainted  with  them  ;    yet  I   know 


^Walloons. — Descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Some  of  them  fled  to  England  from  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Philip  II  of  Spain,  1566.  A 
church  was  given  them  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Their  language  is  considered  to 
be  based  on  that  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 
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they  favour  me,  because  I  have  on  a  Sunday  seen 
them  all  in  their  silks."  "  I  marry,  (quoth  Cloth- 
Breeches,)  but  they  never  get  that  bravery  with 
honesty ;  for  the  clothworker  his  faults  were  laid 
open  before,  when  we  had  the  draper  in  question, 
and  therefore  let  him  be  packing.  For  you, 
chandler,  I  like  not  of  your  tricks ;  you  are  too 
conversant  with  the  kitchen-stuff  wives ;  you  after 
your  wick  or  snaft  is  stiffened,  you  dip  it  in  filthy 
dross,  and  after  give  him  a  coat  of  good  tallow, 
which  makes  the  candles  drop  and  waste  away,  to 
the  great  hindrance  of  the  poor  workmen  that 
watcheth  in  the  night  Beside,  you  pinch  in  your 
weights,  and  have  false  measures,  and  many  other 
knaveries  that  I  omit ;  but  this  be  sure,  you  shall 
not  meddle  in  my  matter.  Neither  the  haberdasher, 
for  he  trims  up  old  felts,  and  makes  them  very  fair 
to  the  eye,  and  faceth  and  edgeth  them  neatly,  and 
then  he  turns  them  away  to  such  a  simple  man  as  I 
am;  and  so  abuseth  us  with  his  cozenage.  Beside, 
you  buy  gummed  taffata,  wherewith  you  line  hats 
that  will  straight  asunder,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to 
the  heat  of  a  man's  head.  To  be  brief;  I  am  not 
well  skilled  in  your  knaveries,  but  indeed  you  are 
too  subtle  for  poor  Cloth- Breeches,  and  therefore 
you  shall  be  none  of  the  jury.  Marry,  the  grocer 
seems  an  honest  man,  and  I  am  content  to  admit  of 
him :    only  take  this  as  a  caveat  by  the  way,  that 
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you  buy,  of  the  garblers  of  spices,  the  refuse  that 
they  sift  from  the  merchant,  and  that  you  mix 
again  and  sell  it  to  your  customers.  Besides,  in 
your  beaten  spices,  as  in  pepper,  you  put  in  bay 
berries,  and  such  dross,  and  so  wring  the  poor ;  but 
these  are  slight  causes ;  and  so  I  overpass  them, 
and  vouchsafe  you  to  be  of  the  quest  But  I  pray 
you,  what  be  those  two  honest  men  ?"  Quoth  the 
grocer.  "  The  one  a  Dutchman  and  a  shoemaker, 
the  other  a  Frenchman  and  a  milliner  in  St  Martins, 
and  sells  shirts,  bands,  bracelets,  jewels,  and  such 
pretty  toys  for  gentlewomen. 

"  Oh  they  be  of  Velvet- Breeches*  acquaintance, 
upstarts  as  well  as  he,  that  have  brought  with  them 
pride  and  abuses  into  England  :  and  first  to  the 
milliner.  What  toys  deviseth  he  •  to  feed  the 
humour  of  the  upstart  gentleman  withal,  and  of 
fond  gentlewomen  ?  Such  fans,  such  owches,  such 
broaches,  such  bracelets,  such  craunces,^  such 
perriwigs,  such  paintings,  such  ruffs  and  cuffs,  as 
hath  almost  made  England  as  full  of  proud 
fopperies  as  Tyre  and  Sidon  were.  There  is  no 
seamster  can  make  a  band  or  a  shirt  so  well  as  his 
wife  :  and  why,  forsooth  ?  Because  the  filthy  quean 
wears  a  craunce,  and  is  a  Frenchwoman,  forsooth  ; 
whereas  our  English  women  of  the  Exchange  are 

"Craunce. — A  chaplet,  or  garland. 
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both  better  workwomen,  and  will  afford  a  better 
pennyworth.  And  so  for  the  drunken  Dutchman, 
this  shoemaker,  he  and  such  as  he  is,  abuseth  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  poor  mechanical  men  and 
handicrafts  men  of  London  :  for  our  new  upstart 
fools,  of  Velvet-Breeches'  fraternity,  liketh  nothing 
but  that  the  outlandish  ass  maketh.  They  like  no 
shoe  so  well  as  Dutchman  maketh,  when  our 
English  men  pass  them  far.  And  so  for  chandlers, 
and  all  other  occupations,  they  are  wronged  by  the 
Dutch  and  French.  And  therefore,  since  the  com- 
mons hates  them,  they  cannot  be  my  friends,  and 
therefore  let  them  be  launching  to  Flushing,  for 
they  shall  be  no  triers  of  my  controversy."  "  Well, 
(quoth  I,)  now  I  suppose  the  jury  is  full,  and  we 
see  no  more  coming,  let  us  call  them  and  see  how 
many  we  have."  So  they  appeared  to  their  names 
as  foUoweth  : 

The  Names  of  the  Jury  to  be  empanelled. 


I.  Knight. 

9.    Carpenter.  [See  orer.l 

2.   Esquire. 

ID.  Saddler. 

3.  Gentleman. 

II.  Joiner. 

4.  Priest 

12.   Bricklayer. 

5.   Printer. 

13.  Cutler. 

6.  Grocer. 

14.  Plaisterer. 

7.  Skinner. 

15.  Sailor. 

8.  Dyer. 

16.  Ropemaker. 
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17.  Smith. 

18.  Glover. 

19.  Husbandman. 

20.  Shepherd. 


21.  Waterman. 

22.  Waterbearer. 

23.  Bellowsmender. 


**  What,  is  it  not  possible  (quoth  I)  to  have  one 
more,  to  make  up  the  four-and-twenty  ?"  As  I  wa^ 
thus  speaking,  I  espied,  afar  off,  a  certain  kind  of 
an  overworn  gentleman,  attired  in  velvet  and  satin, 
but  it  was  somewhat  dropped  and  greasy ;  and  boots 
on  his  legs,  whose  soles  waxed  thin,  seemed  to 
complain  of  their  master,  which,  treading  thrift 
under  his  feet,  had  brought  them  unto  that  consump- 
tion. He  walked  not  a3  other  men  in  the  commpi^ 
beaten  way,  but  came  compassing  circum  circa,  as  if 
we  had  been  devils,  and  he  would  draw  a  circle 
about  us  ;  and  at  every  third  step  he  looked  back,  as 
if  he  were  afraid  of  a  bailee  or  sergeant 

Carpenter,  &c. — In  the  old  copy  and  subsequent  reprints  the  ninth 
Juryman  is  put  down  as  a  Pewterer.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  no  Pewterer  is 
presented  to,  or  admitted  on,  the  Jury.  A  Carpenter  is  presented  to — vide 
page  72,  and  admitted  on — ^page  74.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Thynn*s  "The 
Debate  between  Pride  and  Lowliness  "  there  is  no  Ropemaher  mentioned  as  a 
Juryman.     The  Jury  in  that  work  is  composed  of  15,  and  recorded  thus : — 

**  So  I  called  them,  as  ye  shall  here, 

The  Knight  the  Squire  and  the  G^tleman, 
The  Baker,  Brewer,  and  the  Vittaller,    ' 
The  Turner,  Graisier,  and  Husbandman. 

The  Haberdasher,  and  the  Vintener, 

The  Bricklayer,  and  the  Smjrth  also, 
The  Weaver,  and  with  him  the  Shoomaker  ; 

So  was  our  Jury  fiill  complet,  and  mo/' 
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After  him  followed  two  pert  apple-squires^ ;  the 
one  had  a  murrey'  cloth  gown  on,  faced  down  before 
with  grey  coney,^  and  laid  thick  on  the  sleeves  with 
lace,  which  he  quaintly  bare  up,  to  show  his  white 
taffata  hose  and  black  silk  stockings;  a  huge  ruff 
about  his  neck  wrapt  in  his  great  head  like  a  wicker 
cage ;  a  little  hat  with  brims  like  the  wings  of  a 
dbublet,  wherein  he  wore  a  jewel  of  glass,  as  broad 
as  the  chancery  seal.  After  him  followed  two  boys 
in  cloaks  like  butterflies,  carrying  one  of  them  his 
cutting  sword  of  choler,  the  other  his  dancing  rapier 
of  deKght  His  comrade,  that  bare  him  company,  was 
a  jolly  light  timbered  jackanapes,  in  a  suit  of  watchet* 
taffata  cut  to  the  skin,  with  a  cloak  all-to  bedaubed 
with  coloured  lace.  Both  he  and  my  gowned 
brother  seemed,  by  their  pace,  as  if  they  had  some 
suits  to  Monsieur  Boots.  At  length  coming  near, 
I  might  discern  the  first  to  be  a  poet,  the  second  a 
player,  the  third  a  musician,  alias  the  usher  of  a 
dancing  school.  "Well  met,  master  poet,  (quoth 
I,)  and  welcome,  you  friends  also,  though  not  so 
particularly  known.  So  it  is;  though  none  of  you 
three  be  commonwealthsmen,  yet  upon  urgent  ne- 

^Applz  Squire.— a  kept  gallant,  or  pimp. 
'Mu&SSY.— A  dark  reddish  brown. 
■Grey  Coney.— Rabbit  skin. 
*Watchet. — Light  blue. 
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cessity  we  must  be  forced  to  employ  you.  We  have 
a  jury  to  be  empanelled  immediately,  which  one  of 
you  three  must  help  to  make  up ;  even  he  which 
approves  himself  the  honestest  man."  "They  are 
all  honest  men  and  good  fellows,  (quoth  Velvet- 
Breeches,)  therefore,  it  is  no  great  matter  whether 
of  them  we  choose." 

"The  doctors  doubt  of  that,  (quoth  Cloth- 
Breeches,)  for  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  This 
first,  whom  by  his  careless  slovenly  gait  at  first  sight 
I  imagined  to  be  a  poet,  is  a  waste-good  and  an 
unthrift ;  that  he  is  bom  to  make  the  taverns  rich 
and  himself  a  beggar  ;  If  he  have  forty  pounds  in 
his  purse  together,  he  puts  it  not  to  usury  neither 
buys  land  nor  merchandise  with  it,  but  a  month's 
commodity  of  wenches  and  capons.  Ten  pound  a 
supper,  why  'tis  nothing,  if  his  plough  goes  and  his 
inkhorn  be  clear  :  Take  one  of  them  worth  twenty 
thousand  pound  and  hang  him.  He  is  a  king  of  his 
pleasure,  and  counts  all  other  boors  and  peasants, 
that,  though  they  have  money  at  command,  yet 
know  not,  like  him,  how  to  domineer  with  it  to  any 
purpose  as  they  should.  But  to  speak  plainly,  I 
think  him  an  honest  man,  if  he  would  but  live 
within  his  compass,  and,  generally,  no  man's  foe  but 
his  own.  Therefore  I  hold  him  a  man  fit  to  be  of 
my  jury."  Nay,  (quoth  Velvet- Breeches,)  I  have 
more  mind  to  these  two,  for  this  poet  is  a  proud 
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fellow,  that,  because  he  hath  a  little  wit  in  his 
budget,  will  contemn  and  mistake  us  that  are  the 
common  sort  of  gentlemen,  and  think  we  are ' 
beholden  to  him,  if  he  do  but  bestow  a  fair  look 
upon  us.  The  player,  and  the  usher  of  the  dancing 
school  are  plain,  honest,  humble  men,  that  play  for 
a  penny,  or  an  old  cast  suit  of  apparel."  "  Indeed, 
(quoth  Cloth- Breeches,)  you  say  truth ;  they  are 
but  too  humble,  for  they  be  so  lowly,  that  they  be 
base  minded :  I  mean  not  in  their  looks  nor  apparel, 
for  so  they  be  peacocks  and  painted  asses,  but  in 
their  course  of  life,  for  they  care  not  how  they  get 
crowns,  I  mean  how  basely,  so  they  have  them ; 
and  yet,  of  the  two,  I  hold  the  player  to  be  the 
better  Christian,'^  although  he  is,  in  his  own 
imagination,  too  full  of  self-liking  and  self-love,  and 
is  unfit  to  be  of  the  jury,  though  I  hide  and  conceal 
his  faults  and  fopperies,  in  that  I  have  been  merry 
at  his  sports  ;  only  this  I  must  say,  that  such  a  plain 
country  fellow  as  myself,  they  bring  in  as  clowns 
and  fools  to  laugh  at  in  their  play,  whereas  they 
get  by  us,  and  of  our  alms  the  proudest  of  them  all 
doth  live.  Well,  to  be  brief,  let  him  trot  to  the 
stage,  for  he  shall  be  none  of  the  jury.  And  for 
you,  Master  Usher  of  the  dancing  school,  you  are 
a  leader  into  all  misrule  ;  you  instruct  gentlemen  to 
order  their  feet,  when  you  drive  them  to  misorder 
their  manners;    you  aie  a   bad  fellow,  that  stand 
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upon  your  tricks  and  capers,  till  you  make  young 
gentlemen  caper  without  their  lands  ;  why,  sir,  to  be 
flat  with  you,  you  live  by  your  legs  as  a  juggler  by 
his  hands,  you  are  given  over  to  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  and,  to  be  short,  you  are  a 
keeper  of  misrule,  and  a  lewd  fellow,  and  you  shall 
be  none  of  the  quest." 

"Why  then,  (quoth  I,)  you  are  both  agreed 
that  the  poet  is  he  that  must  make  up  the  twenty- 
four."  They  answered  both,  "  He,  and  none  but, 
he."  Then  I,  calling  them  all  together,  bade  them 
lay  their  hands  on  the  book  ;  and  first  I  called  the 
knight,  and  after,  the  rest  as  they  followed  in  order; 
then  I  gave  them  their  charge^  thus  : 

"Worshipful  sir,  with  the  rest  of  the  jury,, 
whom  we  have  solicited  of  choice  honest  men, 
whose  consciences  will  deal  uprightly  in  this  con- 
troversy ;  you  and  the  rest  of  your  company  are 
here  upon  your  oath  and  oaths,  to  enquire  whether 
Cloth- Breeches  have  done  -disseison  unto  Velvet- 
Breeches  ;    yea,   or    no,    in    or  about   London,    in 


*The  Charge  to  the  Jury  is  given  thus  in  Thynn's  **The  Debate  between 
Pride  and  Lowliness :" — 

"  I  read  them  over  all  the  whole  record, 
Every  point  and  article  at  large, 
And  eke  the  sense  and  meaning  of  eche  word 
I  shewd,  and  therwithall  what  was  their  charge. 

And  bad  them  for  a  time  to  go  aside, 

And  ripely  of  the  matter  to  debate. 
And  pray  to  God  therein  to  be  their  guide. 

That  they  ne  did  but  right  to  none  estate. " 
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putting  him  out  of  frank  tenement  wronging  him  of 
his  right,  and^embellishing  his  credit :  if  you  find 
that  Cloth- Breeches  hath  done  Velvet- Breeches 
wrong,  then  let  him  be  set  in  his  former  estate,  and 
allow  him  reasonable  damages."  Upon  this,  they 
laid  their  hands-on  the  book  and  were  sworn,  and 
departed  to  scrutinize  of  the  matter,  by  enquiry 
amongst  themselves ;  not  stirring  out  of  our  sight, 
nor  staying  long;  but  straight  returned,  and  the 
knight  for  them  all,  as  the  foremost,  said  thus  :  "  So 
it  is,  that  we  have  with  equity  and  confidence  con- 
sidered of  this  controversy  between  Velvet- Breeches 
and  Cloth- Breeches,  as  touching  the  prerogative  of 
them  both,  which  are  most  worthy  to  be  rightly 
resident  and  have  seisson  in  frank  tenement  here  in 
England  ;  and  we  do  find  that  Cloth- Breeches  is  by 
many  hundred  years  more  ancient,  ever  since  Brute, 
an  inhabitant  in^'this  island,  one  that  hath  been  in 
diebus  tilts  a  companion  to  kings,  an  equal  with  the 
nobility,  a  friend  to  gentleman  and  yeomen,  and  a 
patron  of  the  poor  ;  a  true  subject ;  a  good  house- 
keeper, and  generally  as  honest  as  he  is  ancient. 
Whereas  Velvet- Breeches  is  an  upstart,  come  out  of 
Italy,  begot  of  pride,  nursed  up  by  self-love,  and 
brought  into  this  country  by  his  companion  New- 
fangleness  ;  that  he  is  but  of  late  time  raiser  of 
rents,  and  an  enemy  in  the  commonwealth,  and  one 
that  is  not  any  way  to  be  preferred  in  equity  before 
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Cloth- Breeches  :    therefore,  by  general  verdict  we 

adjudge    Cloth- Breeches    to    have    done    him    no 

wrong ;    but  that  he  hath  lawfully  claimed  his  title 

of  frank  tenement,  and  in  that  we  appoint  him  for 

ever  to  be  resident'*      At  this  verdict,  pronounced 

by   the   knight,   all   the   standers-by   clapped  their 

hands,  and  gave  a  mighty  shout ;  whereat  I 

started  and  awaked :    for  I  was  in  a 

dream  and  in  my  bed,^  and  so 

rose  up,  and  writ  in  a 

merry  vein  what 

you  have 

heard. 


***  And  looked  all  my  chamber  round  about, 

And  called  to  remembraunce  all  my  sweven  [dream]  ; 
And  yf  I  were  at  home  yet  gan  I  doubt, 

I  meane,  where  as  I  layd  me  downe  at  even. 

So  when  I  had  a  whyle  consydered, 

And  viewed  well  the  wyndowe  and  the  wall, 
And  found  my  selfe  betweene  my  sheetes  in  bed, 

I  gan  to  sigh,  and  thanked  God  for  alL'' 

Thynn's    The  Debate  between  Pride  and  Lowlinestf  edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.  A. 
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1 

IHE  tract  with  which  the  reader  is  here  presented  has  a  double 
claim  to  attention,  as  being  the  last  of  a  literary  controversy 
between  Thomas  Nash  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  which  began 
in  1592  in  anger,  and  ended  in  1597  in  coarse  and  personal 
abuse ;  and  as  a  **  Literary  Rarity  " — so  rare  that  only  one 
single  copy  is  believed  to  be  in  existence  :  and  all  the  other  tracts  of  this  most 
virulent,  keen-edged,  and  long-standing  paper  war  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence, 
smd  as  costly  as  if  they  consisted  of  leaves  of  gold,  as  it  became  necessary  to 
dry  up  the  floodgates  of  these  rival  ink  horns  by  an  order  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  order  is  a  remarkable  fragment  of  our  literary  history, 
and  is  thus  expressed  :  **  That  all  Nash's  books  and  Dr.  Harvey's  books  be 
taken  wheresover  they  may  be  found,  and  that  none  of  the  said  books  be  ever 
printed  hereafter." 

In  his  "Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  Authors,"  Disraeli,  in  a  chapter  on 
"Literary  Ridicule,  illu.strated  by  some  account  of  a  literary  satire,"  says  that 
**  The  literary  reign  of  Elizabeth,  so  fertile  in  every  kind  of  genius,  exhibits  a 
lemarkable  instance,  in  the  controversy  between  the  witty  Tom  Nash  and  the 
learned  Gabriel  Harvey.  It  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  fiction  of  ridicule, 
exposes  the  materials  of  which  its  shafts  are  composed,  and  the  secret  arts  by 
which  ridicule  can  level  a  character  which  seems  to  be  placed  above  it." 

"Gabriel  Harvey  was  an  author  of  considerable  rank,  bat  with  two 
learned  brothers,  as  old  Anthony  ik  Wood  in  his  Athense  Oxonienses  tells  us, 
'  had  the  HI  luck  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  noted  and  restless  buffoon  Tom 
Nash.  He  twisted  the  many  foibles  of  the  pedantic  Doctor  into  the  most 
hidicrous  and  grotesque  shapes,  and  exposed  him  to  ridicule.' 

"Harvey,"  continues  Disraeli,  "  is  not  unknown  to  the  lover  of  poetry, 
from  his  connexion  wtth  Spenser,  who  loved  and  revered  him.  He  is  the 
JBbbynol  whose  poem  b  prefixed  to  the  *  Faery  Queen,'  who  introduced 
Spenser  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney :  and,  besides  his  intimacy  with  the  literary 
clisuacters  of  his  times,  he  was  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  an  erudite  scholar,  and  dis- 
tingoished  as  a  poet,  such  a  man  could  hardly  be  contemptible ;  and  yet, 
when  some  little  peculiarities  became  aggravated,  and  his  works  are  touched 
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by  the  caustic  of  the  most  adroit  bonterer  of  that  age  of  wit,  no  character  has 
descended  to  us  with  such  grotesque  defonnity,  exhibited  in  so  ludicrous  an 
attitude." 

"  Harvey  was  a  pedant,  but  pedantry  was  part  of  the  erudition  of  an  age 
when  our  national  literature  was  passing  from  its  infimcy;  he  introduced 
hexameter  verse  into  our  language,  and  pompously  laid  daim  to  an  invention 
which,  designed  for  the  reformation  of  English  verse,  was  practised  till  it 
was  found  sufficiently  ridiculous.  His  style  is  infected  with  his  pedantic  taste  ; 
and  the  hard  outline  of  his  satirical  humour  betrays  the  scholastic  cynic,  not. 
the  airy  and  fluent  wit  He  had,  perhaps,  the  foibles  of  a  man  who  was 
clearing  himself  from  obscurity ;  ~  he  prided  himsdf  on  his  family  alliances, 
while  he  fastidiously  looked  askance  on  the  trade  of  his  &ther — a  rope^ 
manufacturer." 

The  humour  of  making  "  The  JHmming  of  Thomas  Nash^  Oentlemam,^* 
proceed  from  so  unlikely  a  source  as  '*  by  the  high-tituled  patron  Don  Richardo 
de  Medico  Campo,  Barber  Chirurgeon  to  Trinity  CoU^^e  in  Cambridge" — 
the  same  person  to  whom  Nash  in  mockery  had  dedicated  his  "  Have  with  you 
to  Saffi-on  Walden"— J.  Payne  Collier  says,  "Would  never  have  occurred  to 
Harvey,  had  not  Nash  originated  the  introduction  of  the  barber,  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  merit  of  Harvey's  performance.  The  IHmtninff  was  not 
published  until  after  the  date  of  Nash's  renewed  attack,  in  1594 ;  and  one 
excuse  for  its  coarseness  and  abuse  may  be,  that  the  whole  was  put  into  the 
month  of  so  humble,  yet  familiar  a  personage.  How  the  barber  became  so 
out-of-the-way  learned,  as  he  is  sometimes  represented  in  the  pamphlet,  might 
puzzle  us,  if  we  did  not  know  who  was  the  real  author  of  the  many  references 
and  elucidations  :  some  mistakes  in  Latin  quotations  were  clearly  intentional. 
Harvey  was  probably  ashamed  to  put  his  name  upon  the  tiUe  page,  or  at  the 
dose  of  the  preliminary  matter ;  but  the  work  was  well  known  to  be  his  at 
the  time  the  order  was  issued  for  the  cessation  of  the  Itbdlous  controversy, 
which  in  various  forms  had  continued  for  more  than  five  years." 

"  It  is  true,  Harvey  was  allowed  the  last  word,  but  it  was  of  such  a  character 
that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  recall  it ;  and  although  he  lived  many  years 
afterwards,  he  did  not,  as  a  literary  man,  survive  the  blow  he  had  inflicted  on 
his  own  reputation." 
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TO  THE  LEARNED  : 
Erne,  perlege,  nee,  te  precii  paenitebit 


TO   THE  SIMPLE: 

Buy  me,  read  me  through,  and  thou  wilt  not  repent 
thee  of  thy  cost 
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|ROFACE,^  gentle  Gentlemen.  I  am  sorry 
I  have  no  better  cates*  to  present  you  with; 
but  pardon,  I  pray  you,  for  this  which 
I  have  here  provided  was  bred  in  Lent,  and  Lent 
(you  know)  is  said  of  lean,  because  it  macerates  and 
makes  lean  the  body  :  if  therefore  this  dish  be  lean, 
and  nothing  answerable  to  your  expectation,  let  it 
suffice  'twas  bred  in  Lent :  neither  had  it  any  time 
wherein  it  might  gather  anything  unto  itself,  to 
make  it  more  fat  and  delightful.  His  Epistle  I 
expected  any  time  these  three  years,  but  this  mine 
answer,  9ine  fuco  loquar^  though  it  be  not  worthy  to 
be  called  the  work  of  one  well  spent  hour,  I  have 
wrought  forth  out  of  the  stolen  hours  of  three 
weeks:  for  although  occasion  hath  been  offered 
ever  since  the  epistle  hath  been  extant  to  answer  it, 
yet   held   in   suspense,    considering    the    man   and 


^Profacs. — An  exclamation  equivalent  to  "  Much  good  may  it  do  you.'' 
'Gates. — Viands,  delicious  food,  dainties. 
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matter,  whether  I  should  take  it  upon  me  or  no. 
At  last,  concluding  him  easily  answerable,  I  have 
undergone  it  :  therefore,  however  you  see  it 
crept  abroad,  Gentles,  receive  it  well  in  worth : 
your  favours,  happily,  might  add  strength  unto  it, 
and  stir  up  the  fain  creeping  steps  to  a  more 
lively  pace ;  it,  by  hard  hap  being  denied  of  the 
progress,  keeping  at  home,  hath  grown  somewhat 
greater.  To  tell  you  what  the  man  is,  and  the 
reason  of  this  book,  were  but  trivial  and  superfluous, 
only  this ;  you  may  call  it  The  Trimming  of 
Thomas  Nash,  wherein  he  is  described.  In  trini- 
ming  of  which  description,  though  I  have  found 
out,  and  fetched  from  the  mint,  some  few  new  words 
to  colour  him,  grant  me  pardon,  I  think  them  fit  for 
him  who  is  so  limned  and  coloured  with  all  new  found 
villany ;  for,  if  they  be  etymologized,  they  no  whit 
disagree  from  his  properties.  Slender  labour  hath 
sufficed  to  weave  this  thin  superficial  veil  to  cover 
his  crimson  Epistle,  and  shadow  it  forth  unto  the 
world.  For  as  a  garment  of  too  bright  a  colour  is 
too  evil  an  object  for  the  eyes  (as  is  the  sun),  and  is 
nothing  gazed  after,  no  not  of  those  who  never  saw 
it  before ;  yet  new  things  are  desired,  because  'twould 
prove  pernicious  to  their  eyes,  but  once  o'er-clouded 
and  covered  with  a  l^wn  vesture,  through  that  it 
shines  and  becometh  a  less  hurting  object  and  draws 
the  people's  sight  zfter  it :  so  his  Epistle,  in  its  own 
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colour  being  too  resplendent  and  hurtful  to  the 
readers,  is  laid  apart  and  is  nothing  in  request,  for 
that  'twould  prove  as  a  burning  glass  unto  their 
eyes ;  but  vestured  with  this  caul  and  rare-wrought 
garment  it  loseth  part  of  its  hurting  vigour,  and 
therefore  is  called  to  be  seen  again. 

Loathed  tediousness  I  also  eschewed,  as  no  less 
hurtful  than  too  bright  an  object  The  book  which 
he  dedicateth  to  me  is  so  tedious,  that,  had  I  read  it 
through,  it  so  loathsome  would  have  wrought  more 
on  me,  both  upward  and  downward,  than  three  drams 
of  pills :  his  Epistle  is  not  behind  hand ;  to  that  I 
might  say  as  said  Diogenes  to  the  men  of  Minda 
(whose  gates  were  greater  in  analogical  proportion 
than  their  city)  O,  ye  men  of  Minda,  look  to  your 
city,  that  it  flies  not  out  at  your  gates  :  so  his  book 
might  well,  for  the  largeness  of  the  Epistle,  have 
flewn  out  at  it;  and  surely  I  think,  had  his  book 
any  wings,  that  is,  any  quaint  device  flying  abroad 
to  please  withal,  it  would  never  have  stayed  till  this 
time.  Therefore  I  think  it  providently  done  of  him 
(though  out  of  doubt  the  fool  had  no  such  drift)  to 
make  the  gates  so  big,  that  when  we  have  passed 
through  the  gates,  supposing  all  the  city  to  be 
suitable  to  the  stateliness  of  them,  but  after  we  are 
entered,  finding  ourselves  merely  gulled,  and 
that  all  the  city  is  not  worth  the  gates,  we  may 
the  more  readily  find  the  way  out  of  the  city  again, 
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the  gates  being  so  great :  and  this  remedy  I  found 
once,  when  I  took  my  journey  into  his  city. 

But  to  return.  If  this  be  not  so  well  set  forth 
as  you  could  wish  it  were,  blame  me  not;  for  as 
the  moon,  being  naked  and  bare,  is  said  once  to 
have  gone  to  her  mother  and  asked  of  her  a  coat  to 
clothe  her,  but  she  answered,  there  could  be  no 
coat  made  fit  for  her  for  her  instability,  sometime 
she  being  in  the  full,  and  sometime  in  the  wane; 
so  he,  being  a  man  of  so  great  revofution,  I  could 
not  fit  him ;  for  if  I  had  undertaken  to  speak  of, 
one  of  his  properties,  another  came  into  my  mind 
and  another  followed  that,  which  bred  confusion, 
making  it  too  little  for  him:  therefore,  were  it  not 
too  little,  it  might  be  'twould  be  fit :  but,  howsoever, 
pardon  (Gentlemen)  my  boldness  in  presenting  to 
your  favourable  views  this  little  and  confused  coat. 

Yours  in  all  courtesy,  Richard  Lichfield. 
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^IR,  here  is  a  gentleman  at  the  door  would 
speak  with  you.  Let  him  come  in. 
Mr.  Nash  !  welcome.  What !  you  would 
be  trimmed ;  and  I  cannot  deny  you  that  favour. 
Come,  sit  down,  I'll  trim  you  myself.  How  now  ? 
What  makes  you  sit  down  so  tenderly  ?  you  crintch 
in  your  buttocks  like  old  father  Pater  Patrue^  he 
that  was  father  to  a  whole  country  of  bastards. 
Dispatch,  sir  boy!  set  the  water  to  the  fire;  but, 
sirrah,  hark  in  your  ear;  first  go  provide  me  my  break- 
fast, that  I  go  not  fasting  about  him ;  then  go  to  the 
apothecary  and  fetch  me  some  repressive  antidotum, 
to  put  into  the  bason,  to  keep  dov»n  the  venomous 
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vapours  that  arise  from  his  infectious  excrements  : 
for  (I  tell  you)  I  h'ke  not  his  countenance ;  I  am 
afraid  he  labours  of  the  venereal  murr. 

Muse  not  (gentle  Thomas)  that  I  come  •  so 
roughly  upon  you  with  Sit  down,  without  any 
dedicatory  epistle,  which  (I  know)  you  expected  ; 
for  that  your  Epistle  (in  some  wise)  brought  forth 
this  small  work,  which  purposely  I  omitted,  scorn- 
ing patronage  against  you.  For  if  (by  an  Epistle) 
I  had  made  some  lord  or  knight  my  patron,  it 
would  have  menaged  and  given  courage  to 
you,  that  (not  sufficient  of  my  self)  I  should  get 
some  protector  to  stand  out  with  you.  As  in  a 
cock-fight,  if  the  cock-master  takes  off  his  cock 
when  they  are  buckled  together,  it  encourageth  the 
other  cock  (deeming  his  adversary  to  fly  to  his 
master  for  refuge)  so  that  he  crows  forth  the  triumph 
before  the  victory.  Therefore,  forsooth,  if  for  orders 
sake  (that  of  custom,  might  be  made  a  necesssary 
law)  you  would  have  an  epistle,  I  thought  it  best, 
respecting  the  subject  matter,  as  near  as  possibly  I 
oeioqueneei  could  to  pattern  it  with  the  like  patron.  Then,  not 
knowing  where  to  hear  of  some  miscreant,  polluted 
with  all  vices,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
viewing  over  all  the  impressed  images  of  men  in  the 
memorial  cell  of  my  brain,  at  last  I  espied  your 
self  more  lively  engraven  than  the  rest,  and,  as  it 
were,  offering   your  self    to   this   purpose.      Then 
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presendy  I  made  choice  of  you,  that  like  an  ass  you 
might  bear  your  burden,  and  patronize  your  own 
scourge ;  as  doth  the  silly  hedge-sparrow,  that  so 
long  fostereth  up  the  cuckoo  in  her  nest,  till  at 
length  she  be  devoured  of  her ;  or  the  viper,  that  is 
destroyed  of  her  own  whelps.  All  England  for  a 
patron  !  But  to  this  sudden  joy  (for  sudden  joy  soon  ^^  /i,r  y<m. 
ends)  this  cross  happened  ;  that  knowing  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  gratulate  my  patron  with  the  first  hereof, 
but  not  knowing  where  to  find  you,  for  that  you  (the 
worlds  citizen)  are  here  and  there,  you  may  dine  in 
this  place,  and  go  supperless  to  bed  if  you  know 
where  to  have  your  bed ;  you  may  be  in  one 
prison  to  day,  and  in  another  to  morrow ; 
so  that  you  have  a  place  but  as  a  fleeting  incorporeal 
substance  circumscribed  with  no  limits,  that  of  your 
own  you  have  not  so  much  as  one  of  Diogenes  his 
poor  cottages.  You  have  indeed  a  terminus  a  qtw 
(as  we  logicians  speak)  but  no  terminus  ad  quern. 
Now,  sir,  for  the  uncertainty  of  your  mansion  house,  nowhardi^ 
you  having  all  the  world  to  keep  court  in,  and  being '^^'^^p'"^*- 
so  haunted  with  an  earthquake  that  in  what  house 
soever  you  are  one  day,  you  are  shaken  out  the 
next,  my  little  Book  might  kill  three  or  four  porters, 
that  must  run  up  and  down  London  to  seek  you, 
and  at  the  last  might  die  itself  for  want  of  succour 
before  it  comes  to  your  hands.     Yet  it  might  be. 
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that  in  your  request  you  are  insatiable;    you  will 

take  no  excuse,  your  will  is  your  reason, 

nay  may  not  be  admitted.     Well, 

it  shall  be  yours :    for  your 

Epistle's  sake,  have  at 

you  with  an 

Epistle. 
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To  the  polypragmatical,  parasitupocritical,  aud  pan- 
tophainotidendecontical  Puppy,  Thomas  Nash, 
Richard  Lichfield  wishes  the  continuance  of  that 
he  hath  :  that  is,  that  he  want  not  the  want  of 
health,  wealth,  and  liberty. 

Mitto   tibi   Nashum  prora  N,  puppi  humque     N<ukum. 
carentem. 


^OD  save  you  (right  glossomachical  Thomas), 
the  virtuous  riches,  wherewith  (as  broad 
spread  fame  reporteth)  you  are  induced, 
though  fama  malum  (as  saith  the  poet)  which  I 
confirm,  for  that  she  is  tarn  ficti  pravique  tenax, 
guam,  nuncia  veri,  as  well  saith  Master  William 
Lilly  in  his  adjectiva  verbalia  in  ax.  I  say,  the 
report  of  your  rich  virtues  so  bewitched  me  toward 
you,  that  I  cannot  but  send  my  poor  book  to  be 
virtuously  succoured  of  you,  that  when  both  yours 
and  my  friends  shall  see  it,  they  may  (for  your  sake) 
virtuously  accept  of  it.      But  it  may  be  you  deny 
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the  epistle  :  the  book  is  of  you,  the  epistle  must  be 
to  some  other.  I  answer,  you  are  desirous  of  an 
epistle.  Did  not  Cafar  write  those  things  him- 
self which  himself  did  ?  And  did  not  Lucius, 
that  golden  ass,  speak  of  himself  which  was 
the  ass?  and  will  not  you  (though  an  ass,  yet 
neither  golden  nor  stiver)  patronize  that  which 
others  took  pains  to  write  of  you  ?  Casar  and 
Lucius  for  that  shall  live  for  ever:  and  so  shall 
you  as  long  as  ever  you  live.  Go  to,  I  say; 
he  is  an  ill  horse  that  will  not  carry  his  own 
provender.  But  chiefly  I  am  to  tell  you  of  one 
thing,  which  I  choose  to  tell  you  of  in  my  epistle, 
both  because  of  epistles  some  be  denunciatory,  as 
also  considering  that  wise  saying  elsewhere  of  the 
precise  schoolmaster.  If  thy  friend  commit  any 
enormous  offence  toward  thee,  tell  him  of  it  in  an 
Epistle.  And  truly  this  is  a  great  and  enormous 
offence,  at  which  my  collar  stands  upright,  {neither 
will  I  put  it  up.  Therefore  in  sadness  provide  your 
lawyer ;  I  have  mine  :  it  will  bear  as  good  an  action 
as  if  you  should  have  come  into  another  man's 
house,  and  never  say.  Hoe !  God  be  here  :  that  is, 
you  wrote  a  foul  epistle  to  me,  and  never  told  me  of 
it  before.  You  might  have  said.  By  your  leave,  sir. 
I  warrant  you,  I  write  but  this  small  epistle  to  you, 
and  I  tell  you  of  it  as  long  before  as  the  epistle  is 
long.       But   now    I    remember   me,  there  was  no 
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hatred  between  us  before,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
proved  but  chance-medley.  Let  it  even  alone,  it 
cannot  be  undone ;  for  a  thing  easily  done  never 
can  be  undone,  and  a  man  may  quickly  become  a 
knave,  but  hardly  an  honest  man.  And  thus 
(malevolent  Toni)  I  leave  thee.  From  my  chamber  ^uivT 
in  Cantb.  to  your. 


Yours  in  love,  usque  ad  aras, 

Rich.  Lichfield. 


That  i«.  that 
toould  foUow 
thee  even  to 
the  gaUow9, 
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30U  see  how  lovingly  I  deal  with  you  in  my 
epistle,  and  tell  of  your  virtues,  which  (God 
forgive  me  for  it)  is  as  arrant  a  lie  as  ever 
was  told  ;  but  to  leave  these  paregastrical  speeches, 
and  to  come  to  your  trimming.  Because  I  will  deal  Auyowrparu^ 
roundly  with  you  I  will  cut  you  with  the  round  cut, 
in  which  I  include  two  cuts  :  first,  the  margin  cut ; 
secondly,  the  perfect  cut  The  margin  cut  is 
nothing  else  but  a  preparation  to  the  perfect  cut, 
whereby  I  might  more  perfectly  discharge  that  cut 
upon  you;  for  as  in  a  deep  standing  pool,  the 
brinks  thereof,  which  are  not  unfitly  called  the 
margins,  being  pared  away,  we  may  the  better  see 
thereinto ;  so  the  margins,  which  fitly  we  may  term 
the  brinks  of  your  stinking  standing  pool  (for  it 
infects  the  ear  as  doth  the  stinking  pool  the  smell) 
being  cut  away,  I  may  the  better  finish  this  perfect 
cut,  and  rid  myself  of  you.      To  the  margin   cut 
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When  first  your  epistle  came  into  my  hands,^  I  boldly 
opened  it,  and  scaling  the  margins  of  it,  I  espied  a 
silly  note,  quasi  conversant  about  heads*  I  said 
not  a  word,  but  turning  over  a  leaf  or  two  more,  to 
see  if  you  continued  in  those  simple  animadversions, 
and,  indeed,  I  saw  you  to  be  no  changeling,  for 
there  I  espied  barbers  knacking  of  their  fingers ^  and 
lousy  naperie,  as  foolish  as  the  other :  semper  idem 
(thought  I)  might  be  your  motto,  and  so  you  will  die. 
Then  I  began  to  mark  the  note,  which  you  adjoined 
to  your  notes  that  they  might  be  noted:  there 
tossing  and  turning  your  book  upside  down,  when 
the  west  end  of  it  happened  to  be  upward,  me- 
thought  your  note  seemed  a  d:  ah !  dunce,  dolt,  dotterell, 
quoth  I ;  well  might  I  be  a  ^,  and,  for  my  life,  for 
the  space  of  two  hours  could  not  leave  railing  of 
thee  all  in  ds. 


*In  1596  Nash  published  "HAVE  WITH  YOU  TO  SAFFRON- 
WALDEN ;  or,  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up.  Containing  a  fuU 
answer  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  HaUer-maker  ;  or  Nash  his  CoivpuTATioit  i 
OF  THE  Sinful  Doctor.     With  the  following  ludicrous  dedication *w — 

**To  the  most  Orthodoxal  and  reverent  Corrector  of  staring  hairs,  the 
sincere  sundJinigrapJiical  rarifier  of  jproHwious  rough  harUirism,  the  thrice 
egregious   and   censorial  animadvertiser  of  vagrant  Moustachios,^  ^  ohi^, 
scavenger  of  chinSy  and  principle  Head-man  of  the  parish  wherein  he 
*g<i*«*  dwells f^  special  supervisor  of  all  ewcremental  superfluities  for  Trinity 

about  headi.  College  in  Cambridge,  and  (to  conclude)  a  not  able  and  singular  bene-* 
factor  to  all  beards  in  general,  Don  Richardo  Barbarossa  de  Oesana,  Tha 
Nash  wisheth  the  highest  top  of  his  contentment  and  felicity,  and  the 
shortning  qf  all  his  enemies" 
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Now  to  the  perfect  cut  I  cannot  but  admire 
you  in  the  title  you  allow  me,  seeing  we  admire 
monsters  as  well  as  virtuous  men,  and  a  fool  (as  oft 
I  have  heard  scholars  dispute  in  mine  office)  as  a 
monster :  other  barbers  like  not  the  title  :  it  pleaseth 
me,  and  all  the  dukes  in  Spain  cannot  show  the 
like,  and  I  think  that  half  a  year's  study  did  not 
bring  it  out  of  thy  dunstical  hammer-headed  scalp, 
but  thou  dost  to  disgrace  me,  and  thinkest  thy  title 
decketh  a  barber,  and  that  a  barber  with  thy  title 
is  as  a  rotten  chamber  hanged  with  cloth  of  arras; 
but  it  is  not  so  :  alas !  thy  reading  affords  thee  not 
to  know  the  ancient  and  valorous  power  of  barbers. 

I  could  speak  how  they  flourished  amongst 
the  A  bants,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people  ;  and  by  the 
barbers  perpolite  cunning,  as  it  were  amending 
nature  and  shaping  their  faces  to  more  austerity, 
they  became  more  victorious,  as  Plutarch  recordeth 
in  the  life  of  Theseus :  and  young  striplings,  newly 
fit  for  arms,  first  were  brought  to  Delphos,  and 
there  offered  the  first  fruits  of  their  hair  to  Jupiter; 
next  him  the  barbers  were  served  and  they  cut 
them,  and  went  as  Joves  Vices  to  make  them  fit 
for  war.  They  flourished  before  with  the  Arabians, 
the  Mysians^  the  Dacians,  the  Dalmatians,  the 
Macedonians^  the  Thracians,  the  Servians,  the  Sar- 
macians^  the  Valachians,  and  the  Bulgarians,  as 
saith  Polydorus  Virgil :  afterward  Alexander  enter- 
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tained  into  his  camps  barbers,  as  the  spurs  and 
whetstones  of  his  armies. 

Dionysius,  that  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  that  feared 
no  peers,  stood  always  in  fear  of  barbers,  and  rather 
would  have  his  hair  burnt  off,  than  happen  into  the 
barber's  hands. 

Therefore,  in  a  barber's  shop  (as  Plutarch 
reporteth)  where  some  few  were  talking  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  tiger  DionysiuSy  What  (said  the 
Barber)  are  you  talking  of  king  Dionysius,  whom 
within  these  two  or  three  days  I  must  shave } 
When  Dionysius  heard  of  this,  he  got  the  barber 
secretly  to  be  put  to  death,  for  fear  of  after-claps. 
The  barber's  chair  is  the  very  Royal-Exchange  of 
^Sh^^Muu  news,  barbers  the  head  of  all  trades.  I  could 
fc^od.  speak  of    their    excellency,    for   that   a  man's  face 

(the  principal  part  of  him)  is  committed  only  to 
barbers.  All  trades  adorn  the  life  of  man,  but  none 
(except  barbers)  have  the  life  of  man  in  their 
power,  and  to  them  they  hold  up  their  throats 
ready. 

If  they  be  happy  whom  pleasure,  profit  and 
honour  make  happy,  then  barbers  with  great  facility 
attain  to  happiness.  For  pleasure,  if  they  be 
abroad,  they  are  sought  too  of  the  best  companions  : 
knights,  and  esquires  send  for  them.  If  at  home 
and  at  work,  they  are  in  pleasing  conference;  if 
idle,  they   pass  that  time   in  life-delighting  music 
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For  profit  a  barber  hath  living  in  all  parts  of 
England;  he  hath  money  brought  in,  as  due  as 
rents,  of  those  whom  he  never  saw  before.  For 
honour,  kings  and  ruling  monarchs  (to  whom  all 
men  crouch  with  cap  in  hand,  and  knee  on  ground) 
only  to  barbers  sit  barehead,  and  with  bended  knees. 
But  for  all  this,  thou  sparest  not  to  rail  on  barbers 
(as  on  all  others),  and  being  full  of  botches  and 
boils  thyself,  spewest  forth  thy  corruption  on  all 
others :  but  I  nought  respect  it,  thy  railings  rather 
profit  me.  For  (as  Antisthenes  was  wont  to  say)  a 
man  might  as  well  learn  'to  live  well  of  his  ill-will  ing 
and  abusive  enemies,  as  of  his  honest  friends ;  of 
these  by  following  their  virtues,  of  the  others  by 
eschewing  their  actions,  by  seeing  the  effects  that 
followed  those  actions  in  his  enemies.  And  as 
Telephus  (being  wounded  and  destitute  of  a  saving 
remedy  at  home)  went  even  to  his  enemies,  and 
sworn  foes,  to  get  some  sovereign  medicine,  so  if  of 
my  friends  I  could  not  learn  temperance,  I  might 
learn  of  thee  by  seeing  the  effects  of  thy  cankered 
convicious  tongue;  for  by  that  thou  are  brought 
into  contempt :  thy  talking  makes  thee  be  accounted 
as  a  purse  that  cannot  be  shut,  and  as  an  house 
whose  door  stands  always  open  ;  and  as  that  open 
purse  containeth  no  silver,  and  in  that  house  is 
nothing  worthy  the  taking  away,  so  out  of  thy 
mouth   proceedeth    nothing    but   noisome    and    ill- 
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favoured  vomits  of  railings.  Wherefore  draw 
together  the  strings,  and  lock  up  the  door  of  thy 
mouth,  and  before  thou  speakest  such  ill  corrupted 
speeches  again,  let  it  be  lifted  off  the  hinges :  rule, 
I  say,  that  little  and  troublesome  vermin,  that 
small  tongue  of  thine,  which  in  some  is  not  the 
smallest  part  of  virtue,  but  in  thee  the  greatest  art 
of  vice ;  not  unlike  the  purple  fish  which,  whilst 
she  governs  her  tongue  well,  it  getteth  her  food  and 
hunteth  after  her  prey,  but  when  she  neglects  it,  it 
bringeth  her  destruction,  and  she  is  made  herself  a 
prey  unto  the  fisher  :  so  that  in  that  small  parcel  all 
virtue  and  vice  lies  hidden,  as  is  recorded  of  Bias^ 
whom  king  A  masts  commanding  to  send  home  the 
best  and  most  profitable  meat  from  the  market,  he 
sent  home  a  tongue  :  the  king  demanding  a  reason, 
he  answered  that  of  a  tongue  came  many  profit- 
able and  good  speeches,  and  this  tongue  thou  hast 
not  Then  the  king  sent  him  to  buy  the  worst  and 
most  unprofitable  meat,  and  he  likewise  bought  a 
tongue  :  the  king  also  asking  the  reason  of  this  ? 
from  nothing  (said  he)  issueth  worse  venom  than 
from  the  tongue,  and  this  tongue  thou  hast ;  and  this 
tongue  cross  with  the  bar  of  reason,  lest  thou  seem 
more  foolish  than  those  geese  in  Cilicia  which,  when 
they  fly  in  the  night  time  by  the  hill  Taurus  that  is 
possest  of  eagles,  are  said  to  get  stones  into  their 
mouths,  by  which,  as  by  a  bridle,  they  rein  in  their 
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cryings,  and  so  quietly  pass  the  greedy  talons  of 
the  eagles.  But,  alas !  why  invect  I  so  against  thy 
tongue  ?  lingua  a  lingendo,  and  you  know  we  use 
always  to  lick  in,  and  so  thou  shouldest  keep  in 
thy  poison :  or  a  ligando^  which  is  to  bind,  for  so 
thou  shouldest  bind  up,  and  not  disperse  abroad  that 
rancour  in  thee.  Thy  tongue  doth  but  in  duty  utter 
that  which  is  committed  unto  it,  and  nature  hath  set  uwrk  the 
before  it  a  double  bulwark  of  teeth  to  keep  in  the 
vagrant  words,  which  straying  abroad  and  being 
surprised,  may  betray  the  whole  city :  and  the 
upper  bulwark  sometimes  serves  for  a  portcullis, 
which  when  any  rascally  word  having  not  the  watch- 
word, that  is,  reason,  shall  but  enter  out  of  the 
gates,  is  presently  let  down,  and  so  it  cuts  it  off 
before  it  worketh  wreck  to  the  whole  castle. 
Therefore  I  must  of  necessity  find  out  another 
cause  of  thine  infected  speech,  and  now  I  have 
found  it,  fie  on  thee!  I  smell  thee,  thou  hast  a 
stinking  breath  ;  but  a  stinking  breath  (some  say) 
cometh  of  foul  teeth,  and  if  it  be  so,  wash  thy 
teeth,  Tom  ;  for  if  thou  wouldst  draw  forth  good 
and  clean  words  out  of  thy  mouth,  thou  wouldst 
wash  thy  teeth,  as  every  tapster  that  goeth  to  draw 
good  beer  will  wash  the  pot  before  he  goeth.  But 
it  may  be,  the  filth  hath  so  eaten  into  thy  teeth 
that  washing  cannot  get  it  away ;  then,  do  as  that 
venom-biting  beast,  that  Nile-bred  crocodile,  which, 
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to  purge  her  teeth  of  those  shivered  reeds  that 
are  wreathed  between  by  feeding  in  the  water, 
Cometh  to  the  shore,  and  there,  gaping,  suffereth 
some  friendly  bird  without  danger  to  creep  into 
her  mouth,  and  with  her  bill  to  pick  away  the 
troubling  reeds :  so  come  you  but  to  some  shore, 
and  ril  be  that  Trochilus ;  Til  pick  your  teeth  and 
make  a  clean  mouth,  or  FU  pick  out  tongue  and  all ; 
but  of  this  stinking  breath  I  speak  not  Tcedet 
aninta^  saith  the  comedian,  and  this  I  mean,  not 
meaning  as  he  meant,  for  he  meant  a  stinking 
breath,  but  by  anima  I  mean  the  form  by  which 
thou  art  what  thou  art,  by  which  also  thy  senses 
work,  which  giveth  use  to  all  thy  faculties,  and  from 
which  all  thy  actions  proceed  ;  and  this  animay  if 
thou  termest  a  breath,  this  breath  stinketh,  and 
from  this  breath  (as  little  rivers  flow  from  a  fountain) 
all  the  words  flow  forth,  and  the  fountain  being 
corrupted  (as  you  know)  likewise  all  the  lesser 
rivers  needs  must  be  corrupted,  and  this  anima,  this 
breath,  or  fountain,  thou  must  cleanse.  But  how  to 
cleanse  this  breath  it  passeth  my  cunning  to  tell, 
for  though  (as  I  am  a  chirurgeon)  I  could  pick  your 
teeth,  for  the  other  stinking  breath,  yet  this  I  durst 
not  meddle  with  :  this  hath  need  of  a  metaphysician, 
and  let  it  suflice  for  me  rudely  to  take  up  the 
bucklers  and  lay  them  down  again,  only  to  tune  the 
lute,  but   to   leave   to   the   more   cunning   to   play 
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thereon.     Count  it  enough  for  me,  that  am  but  an 
adjunct  to  a  scholar,  that  have  nothing  of  myself 
but  what  I   glean  up  at  the  disputation  of  some 
scholars  in  mine  office,  let  it  be  sufficient  for  me 
(I  say)  only  to  tell  the  reason  of  this  stinking  breath, 
and  to  leave  to  more  sound  philosophers  to  deter- 
mine and  set  down  the  remedy  of  it    But  now,  it  may 
be,  teipsum  noscis ;  you  smell  your  own  breath,  and 
find  it  to  be  so  intoxicated  with  poison  that,  unless 
you  have  present  help,  you  are  quite  undone,  you 
perish  utterly ;  and  knowing  me  to  be  a  man  of  such 
excellent  parts,  yea,  far  better  parts  than  m  speech  be  ^^J^J^ 
these  eight  parts,  are  very  instant  with  me  to  unbind  SS^wST 
the  bundle   which   I  gathered  at  disputations,  and 
give   you   some   remedy    for  this   stinking  breath. 
Lo!    hoY   virtue   in   the   friend   casteth   forth   her 
beams   ever    upon   her  enemy.      I    am   overcome, 
blushingly  I  undertake  it,  and,  like  a  bashful  maid, 
refuse,  yet   deign   you  that  favour.       Then  mark,  ^  m$dMiiM  m 
first  go   get  some  strong  hemp,  and  work  it  and  *^««<*- 
temper  it  so  long  together,  till  there  arise  out  of  it 
an  engine  which  we  call  capistrum  ;  then  carry  this 
capistrum  to  some  beam  that  lieth  across,  for  none 
else  will  serve  when  it  must  be  strained  and  the  one 
end  of  it  fastened  to  the  beam,  and  one  the  other 
make  a  noose  of  as  round  a  figure  as  you  can,  for 
the  roundest  figure  is  the  most  retentive  :    let  the 
noose  be  always  ready  to  slide,  for  man's  breath  is 
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slippery ;  then,  when  everything  is  fitted,  boldly  put 
through  thy  head ;  then  work  the  capistrum  over 
new  again,  swing  up  and  down  twice  or  thrice  that 
it  may  be  well  strained,  and  so  in  short  time  your 
old  breath  will  be  gone.  Despair  not  yet,  man, 
probatumest:  old  ^son  was  dead  awhile,  but 
revived  again  and  lived  many  a  year  after.  But 
mark ;  now  to  the  pinch :  if  Plato's  transmigration 
hold  (which  some  men  hold)  that  the  animce  and 
breaths  of  men  that  be  dead  do  fleet  into  the  bodies 
of  other  men  which  shall  live,  then  I  hold  that  some 
breath,  seeing  thy  young  body  without  an  anima^ 
and  it  would  be  hard  luck  if  some  breath  or  other 
should  not  be  yet  straying  about  for  a  body,  their 
being  continually  so  many  let  loose  at  Tyburn ;  I 
say,  some  unbespoken  vagrant  breath  will  go  in  and 
possess  thy  body.  Now,  if  this  remedy  help  no^ 
surely  thou  art  unrecurable  ;  if  also  thy  new  breath 
happen  to  be  as  stinking  as  thy  old,  thou  wilt  never 
have  a  sweet  breath  in  this  world,  nor  then  neither. 
And  thus  much  of  my  title. 

You  know,  or  at  the  least  ought  to  know,  that 
writers  should  eschew  lies  as  scorpions  ;  but  your  lies 
that  you  devised  of  one  are  the  greatest  part  of  the 
matter  of  your  Epistle  ;  as.  My  shop  in  the  town^  the 
teeth  that  hang  out  at  my  window^  my  painted  may- 
pole,  with  many  others,  which  fill  up  room  in  the 
Epistle  in  abundant  manner,  and  which  are  nothing 
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else  but  mere  lies  and  fictions  to  yield  thee 
matter ;  whereby  I  perceive  how  thread-bare  thou 
art  waxen,  how  barren  thy  invention  is,  and  that  thy 
true  amplifying  vein  is  quite  dried  up.  Repent, 
repent,  I  say,  and  leave  off  thy  lying,  which,  without 
repentance,  is  very  heinous ;  that  one  lie  I  make  of 
thee  in  this  book  is  presently  washed  away  with 
repentance.  Another  lie  I  cannot  but  tell  you 
oflf,  which  you  clap  in  my  teeth  in  the  very  beginning 
of  your  Epistle,  which  nothing  grieveth  me,  for  that 
I  suppose  it  to  be  committed  of  ignorance  :  that  is, 
you  tell  me  that  you  came  upon  me  with  a  dicker  of 
Dicks,^  but  you  came  upon  me  with  seventeen  or 
eighteen  Dicks,  whereby  I  see  thy  ignorance  in  the 
Greek  tongue ;  thou  knowest  not  what  a  dicker  is : 
a  dicker  is  but  ten  of  anything,  for  it  cometh  of  the 
Greek  word  cUka,  which  is  by  interpretation  ten. 

Thou  objectest  that  old  Tully  and  I  differed  :  I 
confess  it,  I  am  a  man  alone  ;  I  scorn  such  ragged 
rent-forth  speech,  yet  thou  mayest  well  pray  for  the 
dual  number,  thou  scabbed,  scald,  lame,  halting 
adjective  as  thou  art,  in  all  thy  guiles  thou  never 
hadst  that  guile  as  alone. to  get  thee  one  crust  of 

•  *A  Dicker  of  Dicks. — **I  am  sure  thou  wonderest  not  a  little  what  I 
neatt,  to  oome  upon  thee  so  strangely  with  soch  a  huge  dicker  of  Dicks  in  a 
beap  altogether ;  but  that's  but  to  show  the  redundance  of  thy  honourable 
£unily,  and  how  affluent  and  copious  thy  name  is  in  all  places,  though 
BrcLtmuiy  in  his  Copia  Veborum,  never  mentions  it''  See  the  Epistle 
llcdicatory  to  Nash's  "HaTe  with  you  to  Sa&on-Walden." 
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bread :  no,  I  know  not  who  had  a  hand  with  you 
in  this  silly  Epistle ;  go  to,  he  is  not  a  minister, 
he  had  but  small  reason  for  it :  again,  you  remember 
the  time  when  your  fellow.  Lusher^  and  you  lay  in 
Cole-harbour  together,  when  you  had  but  one  pair  of 
breeches  between  you  both,  but  not  one  penny 
to  bless  you  both,  and  how  by  course  he  wore  the 
breeches  one  day,  and  went  coney-catching  about 
for  victuals,  whilst  you  lay  in  bed,  and  the  next  day 
you  wore  the  breeches  to  go  beg  whilst  he  lay  in 
bed,  for  all  the  world  like  two  buckets  in  one  well. 
Now  suppose  when  Lusher  wore  the  breeches,  that 
then  thou  shouldest  have  been  carried  to  prison 
where  now  thou  art ;  verily  I  think  thou  shouldest 
have  escaped  prison  for  want  of  breeches,  or 
suppose  that  at  that  time  thou  shouldest  have 
been  hanged,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  want 
of  a  pair  of  breeches  would  have  been  better  to 
thee  than  thy  neck- verse,  for  the  hangman  would 
have  his  breeches ;  no  fee,  no  law  :  but  put  case  that 
with  much  ado,  by  great  extraordinary  favour,  some 
good  hangman  had  done  thee  this  last  benefit,  that 
thou  mightest  never  trouble  him  again,  and  should 
have  given  thee  thy  hanging  frank  and  free  (as 
indeed  happy  for  thee  had  it  been,  if  this  good  hap 
had  happened,  for  then  thou  shouldest  not  have  lived 
thus  miserably  in  this  vain  and  wicked  world)  I  say, 
plainly,    put    case    thou    hadst    been  hanged,   the 
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hangman  not  sticking  with  thee  for  thy  breeches, 
then  Charon  would  have  come  upon  you  for  his 
ferry-penny  :  fie  out !  money  and  breeches  as  ill  as 
a  rope  and  butter,  for  if  one  slip  the  other  hold, 
with  him  no  naulum,  no  wastage,  and  then  thou 
hadst  been  in  worse  case  than  ever  thou  wert 
Thus  you  see  how  the  want  of  a  pair  of  breeches 
might  have  been  the  means  to  have  made  thee 
escape  prison,  death  and  utter  damnation  :  and,  O 
thrice  happy  Lusher!  that  shouldest  have  been  away 
with  the  breeches  at  that  happy  time ;  but  when 
thou  wert  in  thy  chiefest  pride,  if  thou  hadst  but  lent 
out  one  pair  of  breeches,  thou  shouldest  have  been 
thus  happy. 

Praise  from  the  praiseworthy,  and  he  is  not 
praised  whpse  praiser  deserveth  not  praise ;  there- 
fore, in  those  places  of  the  Epistle  where  thou 
praisest  me,  I  take  myself  most  to  be  dispraised, 
for  that  thou  the  praiser  art  worthy  no  praise ;  for 
whosoever  thou  lead  in  a  fool's  paradise,  like  the 
fish  called  a  mugil^  which  is  said  to  feed  herself  with 
her  own  snot,  for  thereof  she  takes  her  name,  thou  ^•**^* 
feedest  thyself  with  self  conceit,  that  whatsoever 
cometh  from  thee  is  the  very  quintessence  of  true 
wit,  and  that  all  the  ribaldry  that  ever  thou  settest 
forth,  exceeded  in  pleasant  mirth  that  so  thou  hast 
embraced  true  Minerva,  when  as  (God  knows)  thou 

*MuoiL.— The  mnllett  tribe. 
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art  as  far  deceived  as  ever  was  poor  Ixiotty  that 
embraced  a  cloud  instead  of  yuno^  or  that  guUed- 
god  monstrous  arcadian  Pan,  who,  instead  of  that 
sweet  Nymph  Syrinx,  sumpt  a  bunch  of  reeds. 
Yet  I  must  confess  thou  hast  something ;  thou  art 
as  a  bundle  of  straw  that,  being  set  on  fire,  con- 
sumes itself  all  in  smoke,  but  no  warmness  cometh 
from  it;  so  thou  hast  no  true  fire  in  thee,  all 
smother,  nothing  that  can  warm  a  man  :  thou  art  as 
many  ciphers  without  an  I,  which  they  wanting  are 
of  themselves  nothing ;  and  thou  hast  much  appa- 
rency of  wit,  which  is  as  ciphers,  but  thou  hast  not 
this  same  I.  Iota  is  wanting  to  thy  ciphers ;  thou 
hast  not  one  jot  nor  tittle  of  true  wit  Again,  as  some 
soldiers  that  were  at  Cales  [Cadiz],  breaking  into  a 
shop  for  pillage,  and  there  seeing  many  ^reat  sacks 
ready  trussed  up,  they  with  great  joy  made  haste 
away  with  them  ;  and  so  ■  with  light  hearts  carried 
away  their  heavy  burdens,  and  when  they  brought 
them  into  the  streets,  opening  them  to  see  their 
booties,  found  in  some  of  them  nought  but  red  caps, 
of  which  afterwards  they  made  store  of  fires,  and 
in  the  rest  nought  but  earthen  pitchers,  chafing- 
dishes  and  pisspots,  and  such  like :  so  whosoever 
shall  see  thee  trussed  up  and  in  thy  clothes,  might 
happily  take  thee  for  a  wise  young  man;  but  when 
thou  shalt  be  opened,  that  is,  when  he  shall  see  but 
some  work  of  thine,  he  shall  find  in  thee  nought  but 
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rascality  and  mere  delusions:  and  for  this  cause 
thou  mayest  be  called  the  very  Chcerilus  of  our  time, 
of  whom  the  proverb  was  raised,  more  fool  than 
Chcerilus,  who  was  a  silly  idiot,  but  yet  had  the 
name  of  a  wise  man ;  for  he  might  be  called 
Chcerilus,  quasi  chceri  phos,  the  light  of  every  com- 
pany into  which  he  came :  so  thou  hast  only  the 
name  of  a  wise  man,  and  that  is  Nash.  O  wise 
name  !  I  pray,  let  me  christen  you  anew,  and  you 
shall  be  called  Chcerilus,  quasi  chceri  bos,  the  very 
bull-head  of  all  the  troop  of  pamphleteers.  Thou 
goest  about  to  gather  jests,  and  to  barrel  them  up 
into  thine  ale-house  index,  that  when  occasion  shall 
serve  thou  mightest  be  a  Democritus,  always  to 
laugh  thyself,  or  to  cause  others  to  laugh  by  the 
idiotism.  Thus  to  conclude :  as  Daphne  chastity 
was  turned  into  a  laurel  tree,  and  so  kept  her 
chastity,  even  so  I  wish  that  for  thy  wit  thou 
mightest  be  turned  into  an  ass,  that  so  thou 
mightest  keep  thy  wit  to  thyself,  and  not  defile  the 
world  withal.  But  this  thou  scomest,  and  wilt 
prove  that  thou  hast  a  good  wit ;  and  thus  submis- 
sively in  eloquence,  to  make  us  believe  thee,  at  the 
first  word  thou  beginest.  Nature,  that  never  wont 
to  be  unequal  in  her  gifts,  with  me  hath  broke  her 
wont,  and  endowed  me  with  a  dowry  above  the  rest 
of  her  children ;  but  every  commodity  hath  his  dis- 
commodity, and  we  cannot  always  please  all ;    and 
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though  all  my  books  did  not  take  as  I  wished  they 
should,  yet  most  of  them  did  take,  as  Pierce 
Penniless^  and  others,  which  I  will  not  name  to 
avoid  suspicion  of  vain  glory.  Arpis,  that  had 
an  hundred  eyes,  sometimes  slept,  or  else  he  had 
not  died  for  it :  and  when  Mercury  came  he  had  no 
power  to  hold  ope  his  eyes. — O,  fine  speech !  By 
this  I  gather  that  thou  confessest  thyself  to  be 
Argus,  and  me  Mercury;  and  if  you  be  Argus, 
hold  ope  your  eyes,  with  a  pox  to  ye ;  I  mean  ye 
no  harm  yet,  yet  I  pipe  not  to  you  :  but  I  think 
it  will  be  my  luck  to  be  as  ill  a  scourge  to  you  as 
ever  Mercury  was  to  Argus.  But  if  you  will 
dispute  and  prove  that  you  have  a  good  wit,  away 
with  your  confused  bibble-babble  :  bind  up  your 
arguments  into  syllogisms  and  I  will  answer  you 
directly.  Content,  say  you,  and  thus  you  begin  : 
If  my  fame  be  spread  far  abroad,  and  all  the 
country  confirm  that  I  have  a  good  wit,  then  'tis 
true  that  I  have  a  good  wit  But  the  first  propo- 
sition is  true ;  therefore  I  have  a  good  wit.  I 
answer,  Poor  and  illiterate  opponent !  to  context  no 
firmer  argument  against  so  firm  a  logician  as  I  am, 
a  double   response,    or    answer   extempore,     I    can 

^Query. — Does  not  Master  Richard  here  mean  Piercers  Supererogation? 
or,  is  he  merely  bantering  Nash  for  having  translated  his  work  into  the  Maca- 
ronical  language,  as  he  calls  it.  Vide  Footnote  at  page  4  of  Nash*s  **  Lenten 
Stuff,"  Parti  "Old  Book  Collector's  Miscellany,"  and  Nash's  "Have  with 
you  to  Saffron  Walden." 
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afford  you.  First,  though  your  name  be  blazed 
abroad,  it  follows  not  that  you  should  have  a  good 
wit ;  for  as  an  empty  vessel  will  sound  far  that  hath 
nothing  in  it,  so  you  may  crack  yourself  abroad,  and 
get  to  be  reported  the  man  you  are  not 

Secondly,  I  grant  that  you  are  famous,  and  that 
the  country  reports  you  wise.  Sententiously  I 
answer,  that  by  a  figure  the  country  is  taken  here 
for  the  common  rout  only ;  for  none  that  can  but 
write  and  read  will  ever  agree  to  it;  and  turba 
malum  argum^entumy  as  much  as  to  say,  the  trou- 
blesome Common's  assertion  never  goes  for  curranL 
Thus,  leaving  no  hole  for  you  to  creep  in  with  a  second 
objection,  you  betake  you  to  your  second  argument 

If  my  wit  (say  you)  were  not  excellent  and 
unanswerable,  many  who  are  accounted  to  have 
good  wits  (to  whom  I  have  oft  given  particular 
occasion)  would  have  answered  me  :  but  they  have 
.not  answered  me  ;  therefore  my  wit  is  excellent 
Therefore  I  will  answer  thee. 

I  would  to  God  thou  and  I  were  to  dispute  for 
the  best  mayorship  in  Spain;  faith  !  thou  mightest 
even  cast  thy  cap  at  it  Dost  thou  not  know  that 
the  lion  scorns  combat  with  the  base  ?  Wise  men 
(though  moved)  will  not  work  revenge  on  every 
object ;  and  the  more  stately  oak,  the  more  hardly 
set  on  fire.  More  plainly,  in  a  similitude,  the  like 
reason  is  to  be  gathered  of  the  nettles. 

c  2 
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Even  as  the  nettle  keepeth  her  leaf  cleanest, 
for  that  no  man  purgeth  his  post-pendence  (there 
your  nose,  Thomas)  with  it,  not  because  they  cannot 
but  because  it  would  sting  them  if  they  should  ; 
and  so,  for  that  small  good  turn,  it  would  work  them 
a  more  displeasure.  So  thou  art  suffered  to  be 
quiet,  and  not  wrote  against,  not  for  that  thou  canst 
not  be  answered,  but  that  by  answering  thee  they 
should  but  give  more  fodder  to  thy  poison,  put 
more  casting  to  thy  gorge  ;  and  he  that  intends  to 
meddle  with  dung  must  make  account  to  defile  his 
fingers. 

Thus  thou  art  quite  put  down  :  thou  art  drawn 
dry.  Methinks  I  perceive  thee  with  for  some 
moderator,  that  should  cry,  Egregie  Nash  (or,  you 
great  ass),  satis  fecisti  officium  tuum.  And  now,  for 
want  of  a  moderator,  myself  (for  fault  of  a  better) 
will  supply  that  room,  and  determine  of  our  disputa- 
tion. And  herein  it  shall  not  be  amiss  (the  question 
so  requiring,  and  you  also  requiring  it  in  that  place 
of  your  Epistle,  where  you  lay  wit  to  my  chaise) 
first  to  tell  what  a  good  wit  is.  And  whereas  thou 
burthenest  me  to  say,  that  mnch  extraordinmy 
descant  cannot  be  made  of  it^  thou  liest;  for  how 
unjust  were  men's  wits,  not  to  afford  us  «ctm- 
ordinary  descant  of  that,  whidi  giveth  us  descant 
for  everything  ? 
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A  good  wit  (therefore)  is  an  affluent  spirit, 
yielding  invention  to  praise  or  dispraise,  or  any- 
ways to  discourse  (with  judgment)  of  every  subject, 
mistake  me  not  I  pray  you,  and  think  not  that  I  think 
all  those  to  have  good  wits  that  will  talk  of  every 
subject  and  have  an  oar  (as  we  say)  in  every  man's 
boat ;  for  many  fools  do  so,  and  so  doest  thou.  These 
talk  not  with  judgment;  they  be  like  the  fellow 
who,  swearic^  by  God,  and  one  standing  by,  cor- 
recting him,  said,  Fie  on  thee,  how  thou  talkestt 
What  skills  it,  said  he,  so  long  as  I  talk  of  God  ? 
So  I  say,  Thou  earest  not  how,  without  judgment, 
thou  talkest  on  everything. 

A  good,  good  wit  it  is  that  maketh  a  man,  and 
he  is  not  a  man  that  hath  not  a  good  wit  The 
very  brutish  and  savage  beast  have  wit :  oxen  and 
asses  by  their  wit  choose  out  the  best  pasture  to 
feed  in,  and  thou  art  no  better  :  for  divers  men  will 
aay,  and  especially  Northern  men,  to  one  that  doth 
anything  unhandsomely,  Whaten  a  Nash  it  is !  for 
What  an  ass  it  is ;  and  an  ass,  all  men  know,  hath 
not  a  good  wit 

Thus  (by  these  <kscriptions)  the  definitive 
sentence  of  my  determination  is  this  :  Nash^  thou 
hast  not  a  good  wit ;  thou  art  a  silly  fellow,  and 
more  silly  than  Sir  Thomas  of  Carleton,  who  being  a 
little  sick,  and  the  bell  tolling  to  have  him  go  read 
service,  the  clerk  of  the  parish  going  to  him,  and 
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telling  him  that  the  bell  tolled  for  him,  meaning  to  go 
read,  he  went  presently  and  made  his  will,  because 
the  bell  tolled  for  him.  And  so  do  thou ;  pray  thee, 
make  thy  will,  and  die  betimes  before  thou  beest 
killed,  for  thine  own  wit  will  kill  thee ;  and  call  you 
that  a  good  wit  that  kills  a  man  ?  All  the  wife  men 
of  Greece  and  Gotham  never  came  to  the  misery  that 
thy  good  wit  hath  brought  thee  to.  My  mind 
presageth  the  great  confusion  that  thy  good  wit  will 
bring  upon  thee ;  for  as  the  camel  that  (come  he  into 
never  so  clear  a  fountain)  cannot  drink  of  the  water, 
till  he  hath  roiled  and  fowled  it  with  his  feet,  so 
whatsoever  thy  wit  goeth  about,  it  first  defiles  it, 
and  so  brings  destruction  to  thine  own  body.  Thy 
wit,  thy  wit,  Tom,  hath  rods  in  piss  for  thee :  'twill 
whip  thee,  'twill  work  thine  overthrow,  'twill  quite 
destroy  thee.  Actceon  (as  wise  a  man  as  you)  no 
ways  could  escape  it,  for  all  his  love  to  his  hounds 
and  swift  flight  when  he  saw  their  fellness,  but  was 
devoured  of  his  own  dogs. 

But  why  then  (mayest  thou  say)  do  I  oppose 
myself  against  an  ass,  seeing  now  I  do  no  more 
than  all  could  do,  for  all  the  beasts  in  the  field  can 
insult  and  triumph  over  the  silly  ass,  as  well  the 
creeping  snail,  to  her  power,  as  the  fiercest  tiger  ? 
Asinus  a  sedendo,  because  every  child  can  ride  an 
ass ;  therefore  'tis  rather  a  reproachful  shame  for  me 
to  meddle  with  thee,  and  by  that  I  get  more  discredit 
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than  the  two  gods  got  dishonours,  that  conspired 
the  downfall  of  one  silly,  weak,  unable  woman. 
The  reason  is,  I  only  am  left  to  tell  thee  thou  art  an 
ass,  and  if  thou  shouldest  not  be  told  it,  thou  wouldest 
not  believe  that  thou  art  an  ass.  Therefore  now,  at 
length,  know  thine  own  strength,  and  knowing  that 
thou  art  feeble  and  hast  no  strength,  blush  and  be 
ashamed ;  and  then  thou  shalt  see  that  all  the 
country  hath  seen  thy  ignorance,  though  kept  it  in 
silence,  and  how  this  many  a  year  thou  hast  gulled 
them  ;  but  they  (gentle  minded  auditors)  still,  still, 
expecting  better,  took  all  in  good  part,  whilst  thou, 
like  a  cowardly  unskilful  horseman  inounted  on  a 
jade,  curvetest  and  showest  thy  cranks  among  a 
company  of  valorous  famous  captains,  whose  stirrup 
thou  art  not  worthy  to  hold.  Alight  and  listen  unto 
me,  and  I,  even  I,  that  never  till  now  was  acquainted 
with  the  press,  and  acknowledge  myself  far  unfit  for 
those  things  thou  professest,  I  (I  say)  will  read 
thee  a  lecture :  hearken,  in  my  gibberish  (as  thou 
termest  it)  I  will  construe  thee  this  short  distich  which, 
though  it  wants  an  author,  wants  no  authority. 
Thaida  te  credis  duxtffe  ned  ilia  Diana  eft, 
Nantque  Actteoneum  dat  tibi  Cervi  caput 
Ingenuously  thou  thee  complainest  an  Irus  poor 
tohe; 
But  thou  art  Midas ,  for  thou  art  an  ass,  as  well 
as  he. 
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Or  thus  : 

Same  says  Nash  is  lascivious,  but  I  say  he  is  chast. 
For  he  by  chasing  after  whores  his  beard  away  hath 
chcLst. 
Otherwise : 

Who  says  Nash  riots  day  and  night  about  the  streets 

doth  lie, 
For  he  in  prison  day  and  night  in  fetters  fast  doth 
lie. 
Again : 

You  say  I  am  a  fool  for  this,  and  I  say  you  say 

true : 
Then  what  I  say  of  you  is  true,  for  babes  and  fools 
say  true. 
Now,  I  give  not  every  word  their  literal  sense, 
and  by  that  you  may  see  how  I  presume  of  your 
good  wit,  to  see  if  by  allusions  you  can  pick  out 
the  true  meaning ;  but  I  use  a  more  plain  demon- 
stration, and  apply  it  to  yourself :  for  if  you  will 
understand  anything  aright,  you  must  ever  apply 
it  to  yourself  It  may  be  thou  likest  not  these 
verses,  for  that  they  want  rhyming  words,  and  I 
end  both  the  verses  with  one  word  :  no,  Tom,  no ; 
think  not  so,  bewray  not  so  thy  poetry,  for  that 
distich  is  best  contrived,  and  most  elegant,  that  ends 
both  verses  with  one  word,  if  they  import  a  divers 
sense.  But  now  I  see  thou  art  no  versifier ;  thou 
hast  only   a   prose   tongue,    and    with    that    thou 
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runnest  headlong  in  thy  writing,  with  great  pre- 
meditation had  before,  which  any  man  would 
suppose,  for  the  goodness,  to  be  extempore,  and 
this  is  thy  good  wit  Come,  I  say,  come  learn  of 
me ;  TU  teach  thee  how  to  put  verses  an  hour 
together. 

Thou  nothing  doubtest  (as  thou  sayest)  of  the 
patronage  and  safe  conduct  of  thy  book;  and,  indeed, 
thou  needest  not  doubt,  for  I  never  meant  it  harm, 
but  always  wished  it  might  safely  pass  by  me  :  yet 
as  I  was  patron  to  it,  I  could  not  but  read  some  of 
it,  but  I  think  if  I  had  read  it  though,  it  would 
have  poisoned  me,  it  stunk  so  abominably :  there- 
fore all  the  while  I  was  readings  of  it,  holding  my 
nose,  fie,  out  said  I  :  had  I  but  known  this 
cockatrice  whilst  it  was  in  the  shell,  I  would  have 
broken  it ;  it  never  should  have  been  hatched  by  my 
patronage  :  but  'tis  no  matter ;  thy  eye-beams  will 
reflect  upon  thyself,  and  will  be  burning  glasses  to 
thine  own  eyes. 

And  so  in  a  fury  (the  countries  coming  down 
upon  me)  I,  like  a  stout  patron,  out  of  all  the 
countries  that  pressed  me  sore,  challenged  out  the 
most  valiant  warrior  of  them  all,  Monsieur  Ajav} 
to  single  combat :   him   I   overcame,  and  of  him  I 

*AjAX. — Nash,  in  his  "  Have  with  you  to  Saflfron-Walden,"  has  a  rude 
wood-cut  which  he  calls  **  The  picture  of  Gabriel  Harvey  as  he  is  ready  to 
let  fly  upon  Ajax." — ^The  same  cut  was  afterwards  used  by  the  printer  of  one  of 
the  Roxburg]^  Ballads,  t?i«.,  **  The  Countryman's  new  Care,  Away !" 
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got  safe  conduct ;  and  he  hath  promised  safe 
conduct ;  and  he  hath  promised  safe  conduct  to  all 
comers  of  that  race ;  and  moreover,  he,  as  another 
patron  hath  gotten  for  them  all  safe  conduct  from 
hence  to  Ely  by  water. 

The  good  admonition  thou  givest  me,  that  is, 
to  commence,  I  thankfully  take  and  willingly  would 
undergo,  had  I  but  one  with  whom  I  might  keep 
mine  acts. 

As  for  mine  answer,  I  nothing  doubt  that  is 
kept  (as  I  hope)  with  credit,  but  my  reply  is  it  I 
stand  on  :  I  can  get  none  to  answer  me.  Alas ! 
thou  art  not  able,  neither  fit,  for  thy  want  of  a  beard^ 
taketh  away  half  the  subject  of  our  disputation  ;  not 
that  I  say  a  beard  would  make  thee  wise,  and  so  by 
that  thou  shouldest  be  fit  to  dispute.  And  because  in 
what  art  thou  wouldest  have  me  commence,  in  that  I 
would  dispute  with  thee  :  therefore  suppose  I  should 
demand  of  thee  the  reason  why  thou  hast  so  much 
hair  on  thy  head,  and  so  thin,  or  rather  almost  none 
at  all,  on  thy  face  ?  thou  couldest  not  quaintly 
answer,  because  the  hair  on  thy  head  is  twenty  years 
older  than  that  on  thy  beard ;  nor  in  natural  reason, 
because  the  brain  seated  in  the  head  yieldeth  more 

*FoR  THY  WANT  OF  A  Beard. — Nash  himself  speaks  of  his  beardless 
years,  in  **  Pierce  Penniless;"  and  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  "Pierce's 
Supererogation,"  1592,  calls  him  **a  gosling  of  the  printing  house;"  and  in 
another  place,   **  a  proper  young  man." 
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moisture  about  it  than  any  way  downward,  by  which 
moisture  hair  cometh  ;  but  thou  hast  too  moist  a 
brain  that  cannot  hold  and  remember  these  things, 
or  rather,  thou  hast  too  hard  and  dry  a  brain,  and  so 
these  things  were  never  impressed  into  it 

But  this  is  thine  answer :  'Tis  God's  will  it 
should  be  so,  thou  wert  never  born  to  have  a  beard  : 
'tis  true ;  indeed,  thus  thou  mightest  answer  to  all 
the  arguments  in  the  world ;  but  the  want  of  a  beard 
makes  thee  thus  cold  in  answering,  for  a  beard  is  a 
sign  of  a  strong  natural  heat  and  vigour  :  but  the 
true  answer  is,  thou  seekest  too  many  ways  to  cast 
out  thine  excrements ;  thou  art  too  effeminate,  and 
so  becomest,  like  a  woman,  without  a  beard.  Again, 
if  I  should  demand  of  thee  why  the  hair  of  a  man's 
head  groweth  downward  and  not  upward  ?  idem 
revolveres;  this  would  be  thine  answer.  Because  it 
pleaseth  nature.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  hair  is 
the  cover  of  the  head  ?  and  therefore,  if  it  will 
cover,  it  must  lie  down  :  and  do  not  all  the  parts  of 
a  man  grow  downward,  though  the  whole  man 
grows  upwards  ?  And  therefore  the  philosophers 
say  that  a  man  turned  downwards  is  a  plant ;  that  as 
a  plant  hath  all  her  boughs,  branches,  and  leaves 
grow  upward,  so  all  the  parts  of  a  man  are  upward 
when  he  standeth  on  his  head ;  as  his  feet,  legs, 
arms,  nose,  fingers,  and  the  rest :  but  in  faith,  thou, 
turned  upward  or  downward,  art  but  a  plant,   or 
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stock,  to  be  ignorant  in  those  things :  why  I  marv«k 
of  what  art  thou  didst  commence  Batchelor :  H  t 
h^d  but  the  question  that  thou  hadst  at  thy 
sophister's  act,  I  would  dispute  on-  that ;  but  now  I> 
see  I  cannot  commence  for  want  of  an  answerer,  and 
I  scorn  to  keep  mine  acts  in  ienebris. 

In  this  thy  trimming,  thou  being  so  fit  for  h,  t 
will  work  a  wonder  on  thee,  and  I  will  hold  any  man 
a  wager  that  I  will  perform  it ;  that  is,  whilst  I  2U» 
washing  you,  I  will  request  your  connivance^  and  put 
myself  to  connivance^  and  shave  you  quite  throug]| ; 
and  when  I  have  done,  you  shall  not  be  a  hair  the 
worse.  You  may  make  a  riddle  of  the  same  if  yoti 
will,  but  I  will  do  it,  and  when  I  have  done,  raising 
myself  on  my  tiptoes,  I  will  so  hunt  thee  for  my  pay, 
that  thou  shouldest  be  in  worse  case  than  the  ^jeavei^ 
who  bites  off  his  stones,  and  lays  them  in  the  way^ 
for  the  hunter ;  for  which  otherwise  he  should'  bc^ 
hunted  to  the  death.  I  think  verily,  and  in  my  con-* 
science,  /  should  break  thy  head^  and  not  give  ihe$ 
rest  agaim. 
iMMingona  Thou  Hide  wretch  !  thou  wilt  be  so  eosmolegudei^ 

if  thou  beest  catched  hare,  fod?  caUing  our  masters  e£ 
art  first  sHgmatical;  that  i^  burnt  with  an  hot  Wfu 
Didst  thou  ever  know  any  of  our  masters  of  avt^ 
burnt  with  any  irons  ?  thea  thou  caHest  them 
sinckanters,  which  is  a  proper  epidie|  unto  thyself)^ 
for  sinckanter  cometh  of  sincke  and  anttcum^  a  hole-;* 
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and  as  all  the  puddle  and  filth  in  the  channel  still 
r«ns  all  along  till  it  comes  to  a  hole  or  antrum,  and 
there  it  sinks  in,  so  ^1  wickedness  and  abhorred 
villainy,  still  straying  abroad  and  seeking  for  an 
antrum,  at  last  it  finds  thee,  which  art  the  very  sink 
«id  centre,  where  It  rests.^  And  surely  if  thou 
shouldest  have  termed  me  so,  I  would  never  have 
buffered  it  unrevenged  ;  for  as  the  torpedo,  being 
caught  and  laid  on  the  ground,  striketh  a  torpor 
-and  numbness  into  the  hand  of  him  that  doth  pour 
but  water  on  her,  so,  I  do  not  think  but  that  in  thy 
Epistle  thou  callest  me  but  Dick,  which  is  my  name 
contract,  and  other  adjuncts,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  the  very  remem- 
brance of  me  struck  such  a  fear  and  numbness  into 
thy  joints,  that  yet  thou  shakest  as  not  dispossest  of 
that  fearful  fever.  I  will  stir  thee  up  and  make  thee 
seething  hot,  and  when  thou  art  in  thy  heat,  I  will 
then  quell  thee  by  moving  of  thee  more  and  more  ; 
as  when  a  pot  seetheth,  if  we  lade  it  and  move  the 
liquor  up  and  down,  even  while  it  seetheth,  we  shall 
make  it  quiet  Thou  little  wotest  of  what  a 
furious  spirit  I  am ;  for  I,  keeping  among  such 
spirits  in  this,  place,  as  thou  sayest,  am  myself 
become  a  spirit,  and  go  about  with  howling  cries, 
with  my  lance  in  my  hand,  to  torture  thee,  and  must 
not  return  home,  till  Ignatius-X^dn^  thou  shalt  be 
carbonadoed,  and  I  shall  carried  on  my  lance-point 
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thy  bones  to  hang  at  my  shop  window,  instead  of  a 
coronet  of  rotten  teeth,  as  the  trophies  of  my  victory. 
And  this  shall  be  done,  comest  thou  never  so  soon 
into  my  swinge. 
49pkiiwM.  Therefore  keep  out   of   my   haunt,    I  have  a 

walk ;  thou  mayest  b?  blasted  before  thou  comest 
near  my  walk  :  if  thou  dost  but  look  back  and  see 
me  in  my  walk,  thy  neck  will  stand  awry,  thy  mouth 
distorted,  thy  lips  ugly  wrested,  and  thy  nose  hang 
hook- wise.  But  rather  I  take  thee  to  be  a  spirit,  for 
that  I,  talking  with  thee  all  this  while,  caivnot  have 
a  glance  on  thee. 

But  see  !  what  art  thou  here  ?  lufius  zn/a6ula, 
a  lop  in  a  chain  ?  Now,  sirrah,  have  at  you ;  thou  art 
in  my  swinge.  But  soft !  fettered  ?  thou  art  out 
again ;  I  cannot  come  near  thee,  thou  hast  a  charm 
about  thy  legs,  no  man  meddle  with  the  Queen's 
prisoner :  now  therefore  let  us  talk  friendly ;  and  as 
Alexander  said  to  his  father  Philips  who  being 
sorely  wounded  in  the  thigh  in  fight,  and  hardly 
escaping  death,  but  could  not  go  on  the  ground 
without  halting.  Be  of  good  courage,  father ;  come 
forth,  that  every  step  thou  sets  on  the  ground  may 
put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  manly  courage  and  virtue: 
so  say  I  to  thee,  Nashy  Come  forth ;  be  not 
ashamed  of  thyself ;  stretch  out  thy  legs,  that  every 
step  thou  goest,  thy  shackles,  crying  clink,  may  re- 
member and  put  thee  in  mind  of  all  thy  goodness 
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and  virtue.     I  am  glad  to  see  thee  in  this  prosperity ; 
thou  never  \»ert  so  rich  as  now ;    thou  never  hadst 


so  much  money  as  would  buy  so  fair  a  pair  of 
fetters:  in  very  deed,  thou  art  beholden  to  thy 
keeper  that  will  trust  thee  with  so  fair  a  pair  of 
fetters:  neither  would  he,  if  he  had  thee  not  by 
the  leg  :  but  now  thou  art  in  good  case,  thou  art  no 
vagabond,  now  thou  servest  a  master,  and  hast  a 
house  to  go  to,  and  a  couch  to  lie  in :  thou  must 
be  thriving  and  provident  where  thou  art,  and 
'twill  be  a  good  saving  for  thee.  Now  thou  hast 
dog  at  thy  heel,  as  the  proverb  is,  thou  must  learn 
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of  yEsofs  dog  to  do  as  he  did  :  that  is,  tilou  ihust 
crinch  up  thyself  round  in  thy  cx)uch  all  winter  tiiAfe, 
and  dream  of  a  goodly  large  chamber,  fair  lodgings 
and  soft  beds ;  and  in  the  summer  time  thou  must 
stretch  out  thyself,  lie  all  abroad  snoring  upon  thy 
couch,  and  think  that  thy  silly  lodging  (seeing  thou 
feelest  no  cold)  a  stately  chamber  built  of  free  stone, 
laid  out  with  stately  bay  windows  for  to  take  the  air 
*»•  at     But  what  need  I  tell    thee   of   these    things  ? 

Thou  knowest  better  than  I  how  to  lie  in  ptison ;  for 
what  a  shame  were  it  else  for  thee,  that  hast  many 
a  day  ago  been  free  of  all  the  prisons  in  London, 
now  to  learn  thine  occupation  ?  Thou  art  i  journey 
man  long  since  :  I  do  not  think  but  that  thbu  art  able 
to  set  up  shop  in  that  trade,  for  if  thou  wert  but  a 
novice  in  it,  this  dear  year  would  quite  kill  thee. 

But  say,  how  dost  thou  for  victuals?  do  not 
they  of  thy  old  acquaintance  help  thee  ?  if  ever 
thou  hadst  true  friend,  now  let  him  show  hiftisetf, 
for  a  friend  is  tried  in  adversity ;  and  though  the 
Romans  were  wont  to  say,  that  a  true  friehd  ivAS  btit 
Ae  salt  and  sauce  of  a  banquet,  yet  I  say,  th^t  a  trtfe 
friend  to  thee  must  be  salt,  sauce,  bread,  iild  ^1  thte 
meat  beside.  But  thou  hast  never  a  true  ftl^ftd,  Sftt 
thdu  hast  enough  of  those  friends  that  would  be  fettuee 
t6  thy  meat;  that  is,  if  thou  couldest  bid  than  to  a 
supper,  they  would  comfe  to  eat  up  thy  meat  and  smte 
it  With  'fine  t^lk.     But  (God  knows)  thdQ  had^  tto 
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need  of  those  friends :  thou  couldsk  be  sauce  to 
thine  own  meat  Fie  on  friendship!  what  is. 
become  of  it  t  not  one  drop  nor  crumb  of  friendships 
betwe^i  them  all  ?  A  true  friend  (as  they  say)  were 
more  necessary  than  water  and  fvpt ;  for  unless  he 
come  and  call  for  it,  thou  canst  not  have  so  much  as 
fire  and  water ;  that  is,  a  fire  with  a  cup  of  sn^U 
drink  by  it  to  nourish  thy  body.  What  is  become  of 
those  true  friends,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  Nisus  and  Eurypyluss 
PiritJums  and  Theseus,  whom  death  itself  cpu^Jp 
never  separate  ?  Dead  ?  Then  yove  raise  socn^ 
deadly  tyran^t  to  massacre  that  cankered  brood  of  thy 
companions,  that  leave  their  jest^'  desolate  in  the 
winter  of  his  afiUctioo.  I  c^r<$e  them  with  moi^e 
vehemency,  because  I  see  some  hope  i»  thee,  in  th^ 
tixou  now  seemest  sroply  *a  betake  thee  to  the 
truth  :  for  whereas  thou  wert  wont  to  qrack  and  bfag 
atroadi  and  endeavourest  to  show  that  there  wjas 
HQ  learning  in  which  thou  wert  not  expert^  and  haw 
t^  thou  wert  endowed  with  plenty  of  the  libecal 
sqei^:!^!  which  thou  knpwest  to  be  nothing  so,  now 
tibou  re^^ntes^  and  in  simple  mith  sayest^  thou  haat 
no  le^niixiig,  no»  not  suc^  much  as  one  of  the  Uhecal 
sciences ;  which  thou  ahowest  unto  us  by  coming 
forth  in  thy  f^ei:»»  for  acme  of  the  sciences  are 
bond-slaves,  or  kept  in  chains :  they  are  called 
Kbend,  quasi  Hberi,  because  they  make  men  free.     If 
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these  are  not  sufficient  motives  for  thee,  happily  let 
this  move  thee ;  that  by  thy  proficiency  in  philo- 
sophy since  thou  camest  into  prison,  thou,  hearing  of 
yEsop^  that  dwelt  in  a  tub,  o(  AnaxagorusQ),  who  in 
prison  wrote  his  special  book  0/  the  quadrature  of 
the  CircUy  of  Socrates^  who  in  prison  studied  phylo- 
sophy,  and  wrote  verses,  and  yet  (as  Cardan  saith) 
slept  sweetly,  so  as  Socrates  gave  more  light  to 
the  prison,  than  the  prison  gave  darkness  to 
Socrates:  and,  lastly,  of  him  that  put  out  his  own 
eyes,  and  so  eclipsed  himself  of  the  sight  of  the 
world,  that  he  might  have  a  more  clear  insight 
into  the  light  of  nature,  keep  thou  thyself  still  in 
prison,  eclipse  thee  from  the  sight  of  the  world, 
gaze  only  on  thyself,  that  so  thou,  more  clearly 
seeing  thine  own  deformed  nature,  mightest  labour  to 
reform  it,  and  bring  thyself  into  light  again.  But 
(sayest  thou)  you  are  a  merry  man,  Mr.  Dick :  it 
befits  not  the  wise  to  mock  a  man  in  misery.  In 
truth  thou  sayest  true,  Tom;  and  for  my  mind's 
sake  I  would  not  for  a  shilling  but  that  thou  hadst 
been  in  prison ;  it  hath  made  my  worship  so  merry : 
but  because  thou  continuest  my  precepts  that  am  a 
Cambridge-man,  from  whence  all  virtue  flows,  and 
is  the  very  fountain  and  conduit-head  of  all  learning 
— O!  here  I  could  praise  Cambridge  an  hour  by 
the  clock. 

*Here  the  Learned  (!)  "Dick  the  Barber**  has  designedly  written  Miop 
and  Anawagorus  for  Diogenes  and  Metroum,  to  expose  Nash*s  ignorance  ? 
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Therefore,  I  say,  for  thy  contempt  of  me  I  will 
call  thy  keeper,  and  tell  how  thou  art  stolen  out  of 
prison,  and  come  to  me  to  help  thee  off  with  thy 
shackles.  No,  Thomas,  no  ;  I  am  no  pick-lock ;  I 
thank  God,  I  live  without  picking,  though  thou  livest 
not  without  locks.  But  are  you  gone  ?  thou  wert 
afraid  of  thy  keeper  ;  go  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  came,  &c,  with  a  knave's  name  to  you.  Ha,  ha! 
if  I  had  but  followed  this  matter  even  a  little  more,  I 
could  have  persuaded  thee  to  live  and  die  in  prison. 

Alas !  I  could  do  anything  with  thee  now,  all 
thy  senses  are  so  taken  down.  Happy  (quoth  I)  in 
prison  "i  hapless,  indeed !  how  happy  is  the  owl 
caught  fast  in  a  lime-bough,  when  all  the  smaller 
birds  do  chatter  at  her  for  joy  }  How  happy  the 
rat  caught  in  a  trap  and  there  dies  a  living  death  ? 
How  happy  the  tired  hart  stricken  of  the  hunter, 
who  runs  panting,  consuming  her  breath,  and  at 
last  faints  for  want  of  breath  ?  How  happy  the 
wearied  hare,  pursued  with  dogs,  ever  looking  when 
they  shall  tear  her  in  pieces  ?  And  how  happy  the 
coney-catching  weasel  ensnared  in  the  parker's  net, 
and  hanged  upon  a  tree  ?  Thus  happy  art  thou ; 
with  the  owl  thou  art  limed  and  wondered  at,  with 
the  rat  thou  art  sore  pressed,  with  the  hart  thou  art 
in  a  consumption,  with  the  hare  thou  always 
expectest  a  tearing,  and  with  the  weasel  thou  shalt 
be  hanged.     All  these   torments   are   in  prison,  a 
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demi-hell,  where  (like  fiends)  the  prisoners  crawl 
about  in  chains,  every  one  perj^bxed  with  his 
several  pain ;  a  darksome  labyrinth,  out  of  which 
thou  canst  never  pass,  though  guided  by  a  thread. 

O !  double  unhappy  soul  of  thine,  that  lives  so 
doubly  imprisoned,  first  in  thy  body,  which  is  a  more 
stinking  prison  than  this  where  thou  art ;  then,  that 
it  accompanieth  thy  body  in  this  prison.     Were  it 
not  sufficient  that  one  prison  should  torture  thy  soul' 
enough  ?     No ;  first,  because  thy  soul  hath  too  deep 
a  hand  in  all  thy  knaveries,  'tis  so  imprisoned  and 
fettered  to  thy  body  that  it  cannot  go  without  it 
Apoftrophe.      P^or  soul!    more  miserable  than  the  king's  daughter 
captivated  and  long  time  kept   imprisoned   in  the 
thieves*  houses,  at  last,  offering  to  break  away,  was 
condemned  to  be  sewn  into  the  ass's  body  and  there 
to  die ;    for  the  ass's  body  was  dead,  and  nothing 
alive  in  the  ass  (the  prison)  to  trouble  the  maid,  the- 
prisoner.       But  thy  prison   is  alive,    and   all   tfee 
affections  in  thy  body  are  as  stinking  vermin  and 
worms  in  it,  that  crawl  about  thee,  gnawing  thee,* 
and  putting  thee   to    misery.       She  in  short  tiitae- 
was  sure  to  die,  and  so  to  be  free  again  ;   thou  art* 
still  in  dying,    and    hoping  for   freedom,   but  stfB' 
livest,  and  this  augments  thy  calamity:  she  shiemki 
have  had  her  head  left  out  to  breathe  into  the  air, 
but  thou  breathest  into  thy  prison  thy  body,  that 
corrupts  within  thee,  and  so  returns  to  be  thine  own- 
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poison.  Thus  much  misery  (poor  soul !)  thine  own 
body  affords  thee,  and  by  being  with  thy  body  in 
the  second  prison,  all  this  is  doubled.  Now,  if  thou  c^ynumuna 
wouidest  be  free  from  thy  prisons  make  a  hole  in  '^'^**^ 
thy  first  prison ;  break  out  there,  and  so  thou 
escapeth  both,  thou  never  canst  be  caught  again : 
and  by  this  thou  shalt  cry  quittance  with  thy  body, 
that  thus  hath  tormented  thee,  and  shalt  leave  him 
buried  in  a  perpetual  dungeon. 

Here  let  me  g^ve  a  cut  or  two  on  thy  latest 
bred  excrements,  before  I  go  to  the  finishing  of  the 
perfect  cut 

A  little  lump  of  lead  while  it  is  round  will  lie 
in  a  small  room,  but  being  beaten  it  will  spread 
broad  and  require  a  larger  place  to  contain  it ;  and  a 
rope,  bound  fast  up,  might  easily  be  covered,  but 
unfolded  and  drawn  out  at  length  it  hardly  can  be 
hidden  :  so  you  (simply  considered)  are  of  no  report, 
but  if  you  be  untrussed,  and  beaten  out,  and  your 
actions  all  unfolded,  your  name  cannot  be  limited. 
And  now  you,  having  a  care  of  your  credit,  scorning 
to  lie  wrapt  up  in  oblivion,  the  moth  of  fame,  have 
augmented  the  stretched-out  line  of  your  deeds,  by 
that  most  infamous,  mc»t  duncical  and  thrice 
opprobrious  work,  TAe  Isle  of  Dogs}  for  which  you 

^The  Isle  of  Dogs. — See  footnote,  page  i  of  "  Nash's  Lenten  StuS; 
or  the  Praise  of  the  Red  Herring,"  in  Part  I  of  "  The  Okl  Book  Collector's 
Miscellan^E." 
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are  greatly  in  request  That  as  when  a  stone  is  cast 
into  the  water,  many  circles  arise  from  it,  and  one 
succeedeth  another,  that  if  one  goeth  not  round, 
the  other  following  might  be  adjoined  to  it,  and  so 
make  the  full  circle ;  so,  if  such  infinite  store  of 
your  deeds  are  not  sufficient  to  purchase  to  you 
eternal  shame  and  sorrow,  there  arise  from  you  more 
under  them  to  help  forward  :  and  last  of  all  cometh 
this  your  last  work,  which  maketh  all  sure,  and 
leaveth  a  sign  behind  it  And  of  this,  your  last 
work,  I  must  needs  say  somewhat ;  for  seeing  that 
<jropiean.  this,  my  first  work  and  offspring,  hath  remained  in  my 
womb  beyond  the  time  allotted,  it  must  needs  be 
grown  greater ;  and  if  it  become  a  monster,  it  must 
needs  be  in  excess. 

AProcUma-  O    YES,     O    YES !     IF    THERE    BE    ANY   MANNER    OF 

^"*-  MAN,    PERSON,     OR     PERSONS,     CAN   BRING   ANY   TIDINGS 

OF   Tho.    Nash,    Gentleman,   let    him  come  and 

GIVE   KNOWLEDGE   THEREOF,    AND   HE   SHALL   BE   PLEN- 
TEOUSLY   REWARDED. 

Hark  you,  Thomas!  the  crier  calls  you. 
What!  a  fugitive  ?  How  comes  that  to  pass,  that 
thou,  a  man  of  so  good  an  education,  and  so  well 
backed  by  the  muses,  should  prove  a  fugitive? 
But,  alas!  thy  muses  brought  thee  to  this  misery: 
you  and  your  muses  may  even  go  hang  yourselves. 
Now  you  may  wish  that  he  that  first  put  the  muses 
into  your  head  had  knocked  out  your  horns.     But 
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seeing  it  hath  so  happened,  call  for  your  Thalia 
among  your  muses ;  let  her  play  some  music,  and 
I  will  dance  at  your  hanging.  But  'twas  providence 
in  thee  to  foresee  thy  woe,  and  to  labour  to  eschew 
it,  if  not  by  averring  what  you  have  said,  and 
standing  to  it,  yet  by  showing  your  heels ;  for  as  is 
the  proverb,  ubi  leonina  pellis  insufficiens  est^  vulpina 
astutia  assuenda  est :  if  by  strong  hand  you  cannot 
obtain  it,  light  heels  are  to  be  required  :  for  one  pair 
of  legs  are  worth  two  pair  of  hands.  And  as  of  all 
the  parts  of  thy  body  thy  legs  are  thy  most  trusty 
servants,  in  all  thy  life,  when  as  thou  couldest  not 
obtain  of  any  of  the  parts  of  thy  body  to  effect  thy 
will,  yet  legs  thou  hadst  to  command  for  to  walk 
and  flee  whithersoever  was  thy  pleasure :  neither 
now,  in  this  extremity,  do  they  deceive  thee.  O! 
how  much  art  thou  beholden  to  thy  legs!  Banks 
was  not  so  much  beholden  to  his  horse,  that  served 
to  ride  on,  and  to  do  such  wonderful  cranks,  as  thou 
art  to  thy  legs,  which  have  thus  cunningly  conveyed 
thee  If  every  beggar  by  the  highway's  side 
(having  his  legs  corrupted  and  half  destroyed  with 
botches,  boils,  and  fistulas,)  maketh  much  of  them, 
getteth  stilts  and  creepeth  easily  on  them,  for  fear 
of  hurting  them,  because  they  maintain  them,  and 
prove  better  unto  them  than  many  an  honest  trade ; 
then,  why  shouldest  not  thou  (by  argument  a  mala 
in  pejui)  make  much  of  thy  legs  which,  by  speedy 
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carriage  of  thee  from  place  to  place  to  "get  thee 
victuals,  do  not  only  maintain  thy  life,  but  ako  at 
this  time  have  saved  thy  life  by  their  true  service 
unto  thee  ?  Wherefore  (these  things  considered) 
thou  canst  not  choose  but,  in  all  humility,  offer  thy 
old  shoes  for  sacrifice  to  Thetis  for  thy  swift  feet 
And  'twas  wisely  done  of  that  high  dread  kech, 
Apollo,  to  appoint  Pisces  the  sign  to  the  feet,  to 
show  that  a  man  should  be  as  swift  as  a  fish  about 
his  affairs.  Nevertheless  can  I  accuse  you  of 
laziness ;  for  all  this  time  of  your  vagation,  with  you 
I  think  the  sign  hath  been  in  Pisces.  Now,  in  this 
thy  flight  thou  art  a  night-bird,  for  the  day  will 
bewray  thee  :  the  bat  and  the  owl  be  thy  fellow 
travellers.  But  to  come  roundly  unto  you,  this 
cannot  long  continue  :  the  owl  some  time  is  snared 
in  the  day  season,  and  old  father  Time  at  length  will 
bring  you  to  light  Therefore,  were  you  as  well 
provided  to  continue  your  flight  as  is  the  beast 
Ephemerotiy  which,  because  she  hath  but  one  day 
to  live,  hath  many  legs,  four  wings,  and  all  what 
Nature  can  afford,  to  give  her  expedition  to  see 
about  the  world  for  her  one  day's  pleasure ;  or  as 
Pegasus,  that  winged  horse,  which  in  swiftness 
equalleth  the  horses  of  the  sun,  which  in  one 
natural  day  perambulate  dll  the  world;  or  as  the 
beast  Alce^  which  runneth  on  the  suow  with  sych 
celerity  that  she  never  sinketh   unto   the   ground: 
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were  you  (I*  say)  as  swift  as  any  of  these,  you 
shall  be  caught ;  such  is  your  destiny,  and  then 
your  punishment  shall  be  doubled  on  you,  both 
for  your  flying  and  your  other  villany. 

Since  that  thy  Isle  of  Dogs  hath  made  thee 
thus  miserable,  I  cannot  but  account  thee  a  dog, 
and  chide  and  rate  thee  as  a  dog  that  hath  done 
a  fault  And  yet  do  not  I  know  why  I  should 
blame  dogs  ?  For  Can  which  signifieth  a  dog,  is  also 
a  most  trusty  servant:  for  that  dogs  are  faithful 
servants,  to  whom  their  masters  in  the  night  time 
give  in  charge  all  their  treasure  They  are  at 
command  to  wait  upon  their  masters,  whether  they 
bend  their  journey,  to  fight  for  them  against  their 
enemies,  and  to  spend  their  lives  to  defend  them, 
and  to  offend  their  adversaries ;  as  we  read  of  king 
Cazammt,  who,  being  exiled,  brought  with  him  from 
banishment  two  hundred  dogs,  which  (with 
wonderful  fierceness)  warred  against  their  resistants : 
in  whom  he  reposed  much  more  confidence  and 
hope  of  victory,  again  to  be  seated  in  his  throne, 
than  if  he  had  been  defended  by  a  mighty  host  of 
armed  men.  And  JasofCs  dog,  his  master  being 
dead,  never  would  eat  any  meat,  but  with  great  grief 
and  hunger  died  for  company.  Tycius,  the  Sabine^  had 
a  dog  which  accompanied  him  to  prison,  and  when 
he  was  dead  he  remained  howling  by  the  carcass ; 
to   whom  when    one  cast    meat,  he   laid  it   to  the 
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mouth  of  his  dead  master,  to  revive  him  again  ;  and 
when  his  corpse  was  thrown  into  the  river  Tybris, 
the  dog  leapt  after  it,  so  that  all  the  people  won- 
dered at  the  love  of  this  faithfnl  creature.  Pirrhus, 
the  king,  going  a  journey,  came  by  a  dog  which 
kept  the  body  of  a  dead  man  ;  which  when  he  saw, 
he  commanded  the  body  to  be  buried,  and  the  dog 
to  be  brought  home  with  him  :  this  done  a  few  days 
after  came  soldiers  before  the  king,  among  whom 
the  dog  espied  them  which  killed  his  master,  and 
barked  incessantly  at  them  ;  sometime  looking  and 
fawning  on  the  king,  and  then  barked  again  :  at 
which  sign  the  king,  astonished,  examined  them, 
and  upon  light  examinations  they  confessed  the 
murder,  and  took  punishment  for  it  Further,  we 
read  of  a  dog  called  Capparus,  in  Athens,  which  in 
the  night  pursued  a  thief  that  robbed  a  church,  and 
being  driven  back  with  stones  by  the  thief,  followed 
him  a  loofoff,  but  always  kepthim  in  sight,  and  at  last 
came  to  him  and  sat  by  him  while  he  slept  The 
next  morn,  so  soon  as  ever  the  sun's  golden  crown 
'gan  to  appear,  and  his  fiery  steeds,  trappered  in 
their  caparisons,  set  on  their  wonted  race,  the  thief 
fleeing,  the  dog  still  kept  his  chase,  and  complained 
in  his  language  to  the  passengers  of  the  thief.  At 
last  he  was  taken  and  brought  back,  before  whom 
the  dog  came  all  the  way,  leaping  and  exulting  for 
joy,  as  to  whom  all  the  praise  was  due  for  this  deed. 
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The  Athenians  decreed  that  for  this  public  good 
the  dog  should  be  kept  by  public  charges,  and  the 
care  of  his  keeping  was  always  afterward  laid  upon 
the  priest  And  I  fear  me,  and  almost  divine  so 
much,  that  the  very  dogs  (wheresoever  thou  playest 
least  in  sight)  will  bewray  thee,  and  bring  thee  to 
thy  torture.  Again  (among  the  Aegiptiuns), 
Saturn  was  called  Kyon,  because,  as  a  pregnant 
woman,  he  begat  all  things  of  himself,  and  in  him- 
self; and  in  antique  time  they  worshiped  dogs,  and 
had  them  in  great  account,  till  on  a  time,  when 
Cambyses  killed  a  man  and  cast  him  away,  no  other 
beast  but  a  dog  ravened  in  the  dead  carcase. 

Lastly,  to  come  nearer  to  yourself,  you  shall 
hear  of  a  dog  that  was  an  excellent  actor.  In  Rome 
there  was  a  stage-player  which  set  out  a  history  of 
divers  personages,  among  whom  there  was  a  dog  to 
be  poisoned  and  revive  again ;  a  part  of  no  less 
difficulty  than  the  king  or  the  clown,  and  was  as  well 
performed  ;  for  (at  his  time)  he  eat  the  poison,  and 
presently  (drunkard  like)  staggered  up  and  down, 
reeling  backward  and  forward,  bending  his  head  to 
the  ground  as  if  it  were  too  heavy  for  his  body,  as 
his  part  was,  and  at  last  fell  down,  stretched  himself 
upon  the  stage,  and  lay  for  dead.  Soon  after,  when 
his  cue  was  spoken,  first  by  little  and  little  he  began 
to  move  himself,  and  then  stretching  forth  his  legs, 
as  though  he  awaked  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  lifting 
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up  his  head,  looked  about  him.  Then  he  arose,  and 
came  to  him  to  whom  his  part  was  he  should  come ; 
which  thing  (besides  the  great  pleasure)  moved 
wonderful  admiration  in  old  Vespasian,  the  emperor 
there  present,  and  in  all  the  other  that  were  spec- 
tators. 

These  pretty  tales  of  dogs  might  keep  me  from 
chiding  of  thee,  but  thou  art  no  such  dog :  these 
were  all  well  nurtured  when  they  were  whelps,  you 
not  so :  the  worm  was  not  plucked  out  from  under 
your  tongue,  so  that  you  have  run  mad,  and  bit 
venom  ever  since  ;  for  these  are  the  properties  of  a 
mad  dog. 

First,  the  black  choler  which  reigneth  in  them 
turneth  to  madness,  most  commonly  in  the  spring 
time  and  in  autumn  :  and  you,  though  you  are  mad 
all  the  year,  yet  have  showed  the  sign  of  it 
especially  this  last  autumn :  they  always  run  with 
their  mouths  open  and  their  tongues  hanging  out : 
we  know  how  wide  your  mouth  is,  how  long  your 
tongue,  your  mouth  is  never  shut,  your  tongue  never 
tied  :  slaver  and  foam  fall  from  their  jaws  as  they 
run,  and  'tis  but  slaver  that  proceedeth  from  thy 
mouth  :  though  their  eyes  be  op.en,  yet  they  stumble 
on  every  object ;  so  thou  seest  who  offends  thee 
not,  yet  thou  all  offendest:  they  whosoever  are 
bitten  with  a  mad  dog  also  run  mad ;  and  they 
whom  thy  ulcered  tongue  did  bite  are  so  stirred  up 
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by  It  that,  till  they  have  got  you  and  wormed  you, 
they  cannot  be  well :  thus  you  may  see  to  what  misery 
you  were  bom.  Woe  to  the  teats  of  thy  dam,  that 
gave  thee  suck  !  and  woe  to  the  blind  fortune,  that 
she  opened  not  her  eyes  to  see  to  afford  thee  better 
fortune  !  and  woe  to  the  dog-days,  for  in  those  thou 
wroughtest  that  which  now  works  thy  woe  !  Take 
heed  hereafter  what  you  do  in  dog-days.  The 
natures  secretaries  record  of  that  kind  of  goat  called 
Oryx,  that  all  the  year  her  throat  is  shut,  the  strings 
of  her  voice  tied  till  dog-days  come ;  and  then,  that 
very  day  and  hour  in  which  the  dog-star  first 
appeareth  (at  which  time  dog-days  begin)  she 
openeth  her  voice  and  crieth  :  the  like  miracle  these 
last  dog-days  have  done  of  thee ;  for  what  all  the 
whole  year  could  not  bring  to  pass,  and  all  the 
country  long  have  expected,  that  is  thy  confusion 
these  dog-days  by  thine  own  words  have  effected. 
Therefore  happy  hadst  thou  been  if  thou  hadst 
remained  still  in  London,  that  thou  mightest  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head  with  many  of  thy  fellows 
these  dog-days,  for  now  the  further  thou  fleest  the 
further  thou  runnest  into  thy  calamity  :  there  is  watch 
laid  for  you,  you  cannot  escape  :  though  art  in  as  ill 
a  taking  as  the  hare,  which,  being  all  the  day 
hunted,  at  last  concludes  to  die;  for  (said  she) 
whither  should  I  fly  to  escape  these  dogs  ?  if  I 
should  fly  to  heaven,  there  is  canis  fidus  celeste;  if  I  ^  ^'"^"^ 
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The  Dog.ftih  should  mil  iiito  the  sea,  there  is  cams  piscis  marinuSy 
and  here  on  earth  millions  of  dogs  seek  to  torment 
me.  Aye  me  \  heaven,  earth,  and  sea  conspire  my 
tragedy.  And  as  woeful  as  the  coney  which, 
escaping  the  weasel,  fell  into  the  hunter's  net ;  of 
which  was  that  pithy  epigram,  Would  to  God  the 
weasel  with  my  blood  had  sucked  out  my  life,  for 
now  I  am  kept  a  prey  for  the  ravening  dogs,  and 
cruel-hearted  man  sits  laughing,  whilst  my  body  is 
broken  up,  and  my  guts  divided  into  many  shares ! 
And  though  yet  thou  hast  escaped  thy  snares,  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  thou  beest  taken,  and  then  there  is 
laughing  work  for  all  the  country ;  for  though  thy 
body  were  shared  into  infinite  individuals,  yet  every 
one  could  not  have  his  part  whom  thou  hast  abused, 
for  recompense  for  thy  injury  done  unto  him. 

Now  let  me  see  thy  punishment  for  thy  Isie  of 
Dogs.  'Tis  an  ancient  custom  in  our  country,  when 
we  take  a  dog  that  hath  done  a  fault,  presently  to 
crop  his  ears,  and  this  surely  for  thy  fault  is  thy 
punishment.  But  why  (might  some  say)  are  thbte 
ears  punished  for  thy  tongue's  fault  ? 

I  answer,  thine  ears  are  worthy  to  be  punished 
for  not  discharging  their  office ;  *  for  whereas  tiicy 
should  hear  before  thou  speakest,  as  they  that  be 
skilful  at  the  ball  first  receive  the  boll  before  they 
cast  it  forth  again  ;  and  into  a  vessel  tiiere  is  first 
infusion  before  there  be  effiision  out  of  the  same 
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The  over  pregnant  dog  (we  see)  bringeth  forth  blind 
puppies ;  and  the  spider,  that  prepares  her  matter 
and  weaves  her  web  together  at  the  same  time, 
makes  but  slender  work  of  it,  and  easy  to  be  broken  of 
every  fly.  I  say,  whereas  thou  shouldest  first  have 
heard  thou  first  speakest,  thy  tongue  was  in  thy  ear's 
place :  and  for  this  cause  thine  ears  are  justly 
punished. 

Nature  gave  thee  two  ears  and  but  one  tongue, 
because  thou  shouldest  hear  more  than  thou  shouldest 
speak ;  but  because  thou  hast  spoke  more  than  ever 
thou  heardest,  thine  ears  shall  be  taken  from  thee. 
She  set  thine  eyes  and  thine  ears  both  of  equal  highness 
and  always  open,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  hear 
and  to  see,  but  thy  tongue  she  put  into  a  case  that  it 
might  be  slow  to  speak  ;  but  thine  ears  were  dull  to 
hear,  and  thy  tongue  too  quick  of  speech.  Therefore 
thine  ears  deserve  their  punishment  Then,  to  be 
short,  to  have  thine  cropped  is  thy  punishment  What, 
Tom  !  are  thine  ears  gone  ?  (9,  fine  man,  will  you  Ha,  ha,  hat 
buy  a  fine  dog?  Why  thou  art  in  the  fashion,  thou 
art  privileged  to  wear  long  locks  by  ancient  charter ;  crop.€aredAr$t 
but  now  if  the  fashion  were  as  hot  as  ever  'twas  to 
wear  rings  in  their  ears,  faith,  thou  must  wear  thine 
even  in  thy  tongue,  because  that  cozened  thee  of 
thine  ears.  Are  thy  ears  so  moveable  ?  Art  thou  a 
monster?  Indeed,  all  beasts  have  free  moving  of 
their  ears  granted  to  them,  but  for  men,  I  never 
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knew  any  but  thee  have  their  ears  moving ;  and  thine 
I  see  to  have  the  gentle  quite  remove.  I  think  'tis 
a  disease,  for  I  am  assured,  'tis  a  horrible  pain  to 
be  troubled  with  the  moving  of  the  ears.  I  con- 
jecture no  goodness  by  this  strange  accident  of 
moveable  ears  this  year  :  I  hope  shortly  we  shall 
have  ballads  out  of  it  I  am  afraid,  I  tell  you,  by 
this  strange  sign,  that  we  shall  have  a  wet  winter 
this  year,  for  if  it  be  true  (which  the  philosophers 
affirm)  that  when  an  ass's  ears  hang  down  towards 
the  ground,  'tis  a  certain  sign  of  rain  instant :  then, 
seeing  thine  ears  not  only  hang  toward  the  ground, 
but  even  drop  down  to  the  ground,  how  can  it 
choose  but  be  a  sign  of  great  wet  at  hand  ?  and  to 
thee  it  should  be  a  cause  of  perpetual  showers  that 
should  flow  from  thine  eyes  ;  but  thou  art  dry,  no 
drop  of  grace  from  thine  eyes.  If  taking  away  of 
thine  ears  could  take  away  thy  hearing  too,  'twere 
some  profit  for  thee,  for  then  thou  shouldest  not  hear 
thyself  railed  on,  laughed  at,  nor  know  thy  self  to 
be  a  mocking  stock  to  all  the  country.  But  there  is 
a  more  plain  way  made  to  thy  hearing  organs,  so 
that  thou  shalt  more  lightly  hear  thy  self  every 
where  called  crop-eared  cur.  What  wilt  thou  give 
me  if  I  (I  am  a  chirurgeon)  make  a  new  pair  of  ears 
grow  out  of  thy  head,  which  passeth  Apollo's 
cunning,  that  so  thou  mayest  still  live  with  fame  in 
thine  own  country  ?    or  if   I  heal  them  as  though 
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thou  never  hadst  any,  that  I  may  go  with  thee  into 
Germany,  and  there  show  thee  for  a  strange  beast 
bred  in  England,  with  a  face  like  a  man,  with  no 
ears,  with  a  tongue  like  a  venomous  serpent,  and  a 
nose  like  no  body  ?  The  last  I  care  not  if  I  con- 
sented to,  if  thou  wouldest  live  in  good  order  but  one 
half  year ;  but  to  the  first,  that  is  to  give  thee  new 
ears,  I  never  will  grant,  though  thou  shouldest  be 
inspired  to  live  orderly  all  the  residue  of  thy  life ; 
no,  though  I  had  wax  and  all  things  ready :  for  long 
ago  hast  thou  deserved  disgrace  to  be  earless,  ever 
since  thou  beganst  to  write,  for  libels  deserve  that 
punishment,  and  every  book  which  yet  thou  hast 
written  is  a  libel;  and  whomsoever  thou  namest  in 
thy  book  hath  a  libel  made  of  him,  thou  purposing 
to  speak  well  of  him  :  such  is  the  malice  of  thy 
cankered  tongue.  Therefore,  thou  deservedest  to 
lose  thine  ears  for  naming  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and 
of  Lincoln,  and  for  writing  of  Christ's  Tears  over 
Jerusalen^ :  how  darest  thou  take  such  holy  matters 
into  thy  stinking  mouth,  so  to  defile  and  pollute 
them  ?  Your  dildoe  and  such  subjects,  are  fit 
matter  for  you,  for  of  those  you  cannot  speak  amiss ; 


^Christ's  Tears  ovsr  Jbrusalem,  whereunto  is  annexed  a  compara- 
tiye  Admonition  to  London.  By  Thomas  Nash,  London,  1593,  with  pre&torj 
Epistle,  containing  an  offer  of  amends  and  reconcilement  to  Gabriel  Harvey. 
This  was  at  once  rejected,  and  for  that  rejection  he  was  repaid  by  Nash  in  a 
second  issue  of  "  Christ's  Tears,"  bearing  date  1594. 
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the  more  you  rail  of  them  the  nearer  you  touch  the 
matter.  But  because  you  were  not  punished  for 
those  libels,  you  began  your  old  course  again  cants 
ad  vomitum,  you  began  to  chew  the  cud  of  your 
villany,  and  to  bring  more  libels  into  light  But  I 
hope  this  last  libel  will  revenge  the  rest 

We  hear  how  you  threatened  to  spoil  our 
stirring  Satirist :  alas !  have  thy  writings  such 
efficacy  ?  indeed  they  are  poisoned,  but  poison  will 
not  work  on  every  subject ;  and  if  thou  shouldest  but 
name  him,  so  that  it  might  give  but  any  blemish  to 
his  fame,  assure  thyself  to  be  met  withal  of  troops 
of  scholars,  which  will  soon  make  thee  be  one  of 
Terence  his  parasites  :  in  wounds  thou  shalt  exceed 
CassiocbruSy  which  was  so  pitifully  pinked  of  his  own 
scholars.  And  now,  whilst  I  am  in  the  hot 
invective,  I  have  a  message  to  do  to  you  :  the 
townsmen  of  Cherrihinton  send  you  commendations, 
and  they  demand  a  reason  of  you  why  you  call  them 
clowns  ?  They  say,  they  never  offerjed  you  any 
wrong ;  wherefore  if  ever  you  come  that  way,  they 
will  send  all  the  dogs  in  the  town  after  you,  to  pluck 
off  your  ears  if  they  be  not  gone  before  you  come. 
Now  I  think  it  be  time  to  remember  my  promise  to 
the  readers,  that  is,  that  I  be  not  irksome  to  them 
with  tediousness,  that  so  they  might  with  good 
acceptance  digest  what  hitherto  they  have  read: 
therefore  I  will  draw  toward  an  end,  and  so  finish 
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this  perfect  cut.  Where  thou  commendest  thy 
Epistle  to  me  as  a  garment  for  a  fool,  and  there- 
fore that  it  should  be  long,  I  (as  is  thy  desire) 
have  cut  it  with  my  scissors,  laid  it  open,  and 
according  to  that  pattern  have  made  a  coat  for 
thyself;  but  it  is  so  short  that  thou  shalt  not  need 
to  curtail  it,  for  some  fools  have  long  coats,  for 
that  cause  only,  that  they  might  the  better  hide 
their  folly  and  cover  their  nakedness,  which  else 
all  should  see:  yet  I  have  made  thy  coat  short 
and  little,  that  by  thy  behaviour  in  it  thou  mayest 
bewray  to  others  thy  simplicity ;  and  if  I  had  took 
in  hand  to  have  made  it  great  enough  to  cover  all 
thy  folly,  this  is  not  the  twentieth  part  of  stuff  that 
would  have  served,  neither  possibly  couldest  thou 
have  had  thy  new  coat  against  this  time :  but 
seeing  thy  garment  is  despatched  for  thee,  wear  it 
and  use  it  well,  for  the  fashion  of  long  clothes  is 
wearing  away,  and  short  clothes  will  shortly  be  in 
request  again,  and  then  thou  shalt  be  a  fool  of  the 
fashion  as  soon  as  the  proudest  of  them  all. 

Again,  this  coat  for  thy  body,  and  the  cool 
irons  for  thy  legs,  will  be  a  most  cooling  suit  for 
thee  all  this  summer  time  :  therefore  make  much  of 
it;  let  it  not  be  thy  every  day  suit,  but  as  the 
Utopians  were  wont  to  make  them  suits  of  leather, 
which  lasted  seven  years,  in  which  they  did  all  their 
labour,  and  when  they  went  abroad  they  cast  on 
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their  cloaks,  which  hid  their  leather  clothes,  and 
made  them  seem  comely  and  handsome,  so  if  thou 
canst  but  jet  some  old,  greasy,  cast  fustian  suit  to 
wear  within  doors,  this  coat  will  serve  thee  to  cast  on 
to  get  abroad  in,  and  do  thee  credit.  Wherefore 
(good  Torri)  I  exhort  thee  to  keep  thee  (whilst  thou 
art)  in  good  case  :  thou  art  well  apparelled ;  it  may 
be  thou  presently  mayest  bestow  a  coat  of  me  :  do 
not  so ;  all  thy  coats  are  threadbare  and  I  need 
them  not,  though  thou  hast  many,  for  I  know  thou 
hast  three  or  four  coats  ready  made  (like  a  saleman) 
for  some  body.  Then,  to  which  soever  thou  sowest 
but  a  patch  or  two  concerning  me,  that  coat  shall 
serve  me  :  thou  puttest  divers  stuff  into  one  coat, 
and  this  is  thy  use  in  all  thy  confutations,  as  is  in  this 
thy  book  thou  bringest  into  the  party  against  whom 
thou  writest,  his  brothers,  which  argueth  (as  I  said 
before)  want  of  invention  ;  but  it  skills  not,  thou  art 
privileged  never  to  go  from  the  matter,  it  might  as 
well  be  permitted  in  thee  as  in  the  historian  that, 
promising  to  speak  of  the  faith  of  the  Jews,  made  a 
long  tale  of  Nilus:  but  (as  I  said)  be  a  good 
husband,  Toniy  and  keep  thy  coats  to  thyself,  thou 
wilt  need  them  all ;  and  when  this  coat  which  I 
bestow  on  thee  shall  wax  threadbare,  I  will  dress  it 
for  thee  the  second  time  and  give  it  thee  again. 
This  I  speak  not  to  wage  discord  against  thee,  but 
rather  to  make  an  end  of  all  jars  ;   that  as  wife  and 
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husband  will  brawl  and  be  at  mortal  feud  all  the  day 
long,  but  when  board  or  bed  time  come  they  are 
friends  again,  and  lovingly  kiss  one  another,  so, 
though  hitherto  we  have  disagreed,  and  been  at 
odds,  yet  this  one  coat  shall  contain  us  both  ;  which 
thou  shalt  wear  as  the  cognisance  of  my  singular 
love  towards  thee,  that  we,  living  in  mutual  love 
may  so  die,  and  at  last  loving  like  two  brothers. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  two  sisters  Ursa  Major 
and  Ursa  Minor,  we  may  be  carried  up  to  heaven 
together,  and  there  translated  into  two  stars. 

Finally,  these  things  considered  aright,  in  love 

I  beseech  thee  (that  thou  mayest  see  I  am  not  past 

grace)  to  suffer  me  to  retort  thy  grace,  and  so  to  end, 

which   myself  will   follow  for  you ;  you  suing  sub 

forma  pauperis. 

A  Grace  in  the  behalf  of  Thomas  Nash. 
To  all  ballad-makers,  pamphleteers,  press- 
hunters,  boon  pot  poets,  and  such  like,  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  The. 
Nash,  the  bearer  hereof,  bom  I  know  not  where, 
educated  sometime  at  Cambridge,  where  (being 
distracted  of  his  wits)  he  fell  into  divers  misdemea- 
nors, which  were  the  first  steps  that  brought  him  to 
this  poor  estate.  As  namely,  in  his  fresh-time  how 
he  flourished  in  all  impudency  towards  scholars,  and 
abuse  to  the  townsmen  ;  insomuch  that,  to  this  day, 
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the  towns-men  call  every  untoward  scholar,  of 
whom  there  is  great  hope,  a  very  Nash.  Then, 
being  Batchelor  of  Art,  which  by  great  labour  he 
got,  to  show  afterward  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of 
it,  had  a  hand  in  a  show  called  Terminus  et  nan 
Terminus,  for  which  his  partner  in  it  was  expelled 
the  college  :  but  this  foresaid  Nash  played  in  it  (as 
I  suppose)  the  Varlet  of  Clubs,  which  he  acted  with 
such  natural  affection,  thall  all  the  spectators  took 
him  to  be  the  very  same.  Then  suspecting  himself 
that  he  should  be  stayed  for  egregie  dunsus,  and  not 
attain  to  the  next  degree,  said  he  had  commenced 
enough,  and  so  forsook  Cambridge,  being  Batchelor 
of  the  third  year.  Then,  he  raised  himself  unto  an 
higher  clime  ;  no  less  than  London  could  serve  him  : 
where  somewhat  recovered  of  his  wits,  by  the 
excrements  thereof  (for  the  space  of  nine  or  ten 
years)  he  hath  got  his  belly  fed  and  his  back  clothed. 
As  also  I  hope  you  are  not  ignorant  how  he  hath 
troubled  the  press  all  this  time,  and  published 
sundry  works  and  volumes,  which  I  take  with  me  as 
humble  fellow-suitors  to  you,  that  you  being  all  in 
one  strain  (and  that  very  low,  he  in  a  higher  key), 
you  would  vouchsafe  to  take  him  as  your  graduate 
captain  general  in  all  villany :  to  which  viUany 
conjoin  your  voices,  and  in  which  vilhuiy,  pray  and 
say  together,  Vivat  moriaiwr  Nash.  To  diese 
premises,  that  they  are  true,  and  that  he,  among  you 
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all,  is  only  worthy  this  tide,  I  (as  head  lecturer)  put 
to  my  hand. 

Richard  Lichfield. 
But,  Tovty  thyself  art  past  grace ;  for  some  of 
thine  own  faction,  envying  thy  proficiency  and 
honour  to  which  thou  aspirest,  hath  pocketed  thy 
grace.  O,  envy !  caterpillar  to  virtue  !  But  let  him 
know  that  thou  hast  a  patron  will  stick  to  thee,  and 
that  thou  art  gracious  in  more  faculties  than  one, 
I  will  put  up  another  grace  for  thee,  wherein  he 
shall  have  no  voice,  and  one  only  man,  an  old  friend 
of  thine,  shall  strike  it  dead. 

A  grace,  in  the  behalf  of  Thomas  Nash,  to  the  right 
worshipful  and  grand  Commander  of  all  the 
superrants  and  subtercubants  of  England* s  great 
Metropolis,  the  Provost  Marshal  of  London. 

Forasmuch  as  Thomas  Nash^  sundry  and  often- 
times, hath  been  cast  into  many  prisons  (by  full 
authority)  for  his  misbehaviours,  and  hath  polluted 
them  all,  so  that  there  is  not  one  prison  in 
London  that  is  not  infected  with  Nash's  evil ; 
and  being  lately  set  at  liberty,  rangeth  up  and 
down,  gathering  poison  in  every  place,  whereby 
he  infecteth  the  common  air ;  I  am  to  desire  you, 
that  as  you  tender  the  common  good  of  the  weal 
public,   and  as  the  virtue  of  your  office  requireth, 
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which  is  to  cleanse  the  city  of  all  vicious  and 
unruly  persons,  when  this  above  named  Nash  shall 
happen  into  your  precincts  or  diocese  of  your  author- 
ity, you  would  give  him  his  unction  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  cleanse  us  quite  of  him ;  which  you  shall 
effect  thus  :  Send  him  not  to  prisons  any  more 
which  are  corrupted  by  him  already,  but  commit  him 
to  the  Proctor  of  the  Spital,  where  he  shall  not  stay 
long,  least  he  breed  a  plague  among  them  also ; 
but  pass  from  him  to  BulV  who,  by  your  permis- 
sion, having  full  power  over  him,  and  being  of  such 
amiable  and  dexterous  facility  in  discharging  his 
duty,  will  soon  knit  the  knot  of  life  and  death  upon 
him,  stronger  then  that  gordian  knot  never  to  be 
loosed ;  and  by  that  pretty  trick  of  fast  and  loose 
will  loose  your  city  from  him,  and  him  from  all 
his  infections,  and  will  hang  him  in  so  sweet  and 
clear  a  prospect,  as  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  your 
-credit  to  see  the  great  concourse  thither  of  all  sects 
of  people:  as  first,  I  with  my  brethren,  the  barber 
chirurgeons  of  London,  will  be   there,  because  we 

^BuLL  is  the  earliest  hangman  whose  name  has  descended  to  tis,  as  far  as 
that  accomplished  antiquarian  writer,  Dr.  Rimbault,  has  been  able  to  trace. 
Bull  was  succeeded  by  the  more  celebrated  Derrick,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  "  prime  villian"  and  well  adapted  for  his  odious  occupation.  Derrick  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  year  x6oi.  This  circumstance 
is  more  remarkable  because  Derrick,  on  one  occasion,  had  his  own  life  saved 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Earl.  Both  these  facts  are  stated  in  a  ballad  of  the 
time.  For  an  interesting  paper  entitled  "  Some  Account  of  Jack  Ketch,"  »$e 
TiMBs'  London  and  Westminster,  vol.  i,  p.  296. 
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cannot  phlebotomize  him,  to  anatomize  him,  and 
keep  his  bones  as  a  chronicle  to  show,  many  ages 
hereafter,  that  sometime  lived  such  a  man,  our 
posterity  having  by  tradition  what  he  was  ;  and  you 
in  some  part  might  be  chronicled  (as  well  as  St. 
George)  for  destroying  this  serpent :  then,  there  will 
flock  all  the  coney-catchers  of  London  to  see  the 
portraiture  of  the  arch  architector  of  their  art: 
lastly,  at  the  ballad-makers  of  London,  his  very 
enemies  that  stayed  his  last  grace,  will  be  there  to 
hear  his  confession,  and  out  of  his  last  words  will 
make  epitaphs  of  him,  and  afterwards  ballads  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Thomas  Nash.  Let  this  grace 
pass  as  soon  as  may  be,  if  not  for  any  particular  love 
to  him,  yet  as  you  are  a  magistrate  of  the  city,  and 
ought  to  know  what  'tis  to  prefer  a  public  com- 
modity. If  this  grace  pass  not,  he  is  like  to  be 
stayed  finally  to  the  next  year :  I,  his  head-lecturer, 
present  him  to  you, 

Richard  Lichfield. 
Thus  (courteous  Gentlemen)  I  have  brought 
you  to  the  end  of  his  trimming  :  though  he  be  not  so 
curiously  done  as  he  deserveth,  hold  me  excused ; 
he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  I  cut  on  this  fashion. 
And  if,  perhaps,  in  this  trimming  I  have  cut  more 
parts  of  him  than  are  necessary,  let  me  hear  your 
censures,  and  in  my  next  cut  I  will  not  be  so  lavish  ; 
but  as  the  curate,  who  when  he  was  first  installed 
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into  his  benefice,  and,  among  other  injunctions, 
being  enjoined  (as  the  order  is),  to  forewarn  his 
parish  of  holy  days  that  they  might  fast  for  them, 
and  thinking  all  those  holy  days  which  he  saw  in  his 
calendar  written  with  red  letters,  on  a  time  said  to  his 
parishioners.  You  must  fast  next  Wednesday  for  Saint 
Sol  in  Virgo  J  which  is  on  Thursday,  because  he  saw  it 
in  red  letters.  Which  moved  laughter  to  the  wise  of 
the  parish  ;  who  presently  instructed  him,  that  over 
what  red  words  soever  he  saw  fast  written  those  he 
should  bid  holy  days  :  so  in  short  time  he  became 
expert  in  it.  In  like  manner,  I,  having  but  newly 
taken  orders  in  these  affairs,  if  here  I  have  been  too 
prodigal  in  snip-snaps,  tell  me  of  it ;  limit  me  with  a 
fast,  and  in  short  time  you  shall  see  me  reformed. 
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TOM  NASH  HIS  GHOST: 


TO  THE  THREE  SCURVY  FELLOWS  OF  THE  UPSTART 
FAMttrY  OF  THE  SNUFFLERS,  RUFFLERS  AND  SHUFFLERS," 

THE  THRICE  TREBLE-TROUBLBSOME 

SCUFFLERS  in  the  CHURCH  AND  STATE, 

THE  ONLY  LAY   "ECCLESI-ASS,"  I  CALL 

GENERAL.ISSIMOES: 

BEING  LIKE  JOB'S  THREE  COMFORTERS,  OR  THE  CHURCH'S 
THREE  ANTI-DISCIPLES,  THE  CLERGY'S  THREE  PERSE- 
CUTORS, THE  STATE'S  THREE  HORSE-LEECHES, 
THE  DEVIL'S  THREE  CHAPLAINS  ; 

NAMELY, 

THE  ANABAPTIST,   THE  LIBERTINE, 
AND  THE  BROWNIST. 

Written  by  Thomas  Nash  his  Ghost, 

With  Pap  with  a  Batchet, 

A  little  Revised  since  the  30th  year  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  when 
"  Martin  Mar-Prelate"  was  as  mad  as  any  of  his  Tub-men  are  now. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  HINDLEY. 

LONDON  : 

REEVES    AND    TURNER, 

196,    STRAND, 

(Opposite  St  Qement  Danes  Church). 

1871. 
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TOM  NASH  HIS   GHOST. 

Of  (his  "broehv/re  we  present  our  readers  widi  a  word-fbr-word  and 
"Readable  Reprint"  transcribed  from  a  copy  hi  the  Bxitidi  Mnsenm. 
It  is  bound  up  with  a  volume  of  Nash's  pieces,  mduding  Br.  Gabriel 
Harvey's  "  The  Trimming  of  Thomas  Nash,*'  fite. 

Of  "  The  Ghost "  or  its  author  we  hare  not  as  yet  found  any  particulars, 
although  we  have  consulted  Watt,  Collier,  Ritson,  Hazlitt,  and  the  Indexes 
to  Notes  and  Queries.  But  we  fear  the  unearfiiing  of  tiie  writer  is  rather  a 
difficult  task,  as  there  was  sudi  a  doud  of  controverrialirts  in  those  days  that 
nobody  appears  to  have  taken  the  trouble  of  handing  the  names  of  half  of  them 
down  to  posterity.  Should  any  particulars  be  found  on  the  subject,  we  pro* 
pose  to  give  them  m  our  next  Part,  and  so  printed  that  tiiey  can  be  placed  in 
the  proper  position  by  the  Binder  on  the  completion  of  a  volume  of  "  Thk 
Old  Book  Collector's  Miscellany." 

The  ascribing  the  authorship  of  "Pap  with  a  Hatchet**  to  Tom  Nash, 
at  so  distant  a  period  from  the  present,  was  in  itself  suffidently  tempting  to 
lead  us  to  reproduce  "  The  Ghost,"  and  more  particularly  as  we  have  marked 
and  annotated  that  "itforfin  Mar-Prelate"  Tract  for  publication  in  our 
Miscellany. 
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Tom  NASH  his  Ghost  : 

To  the  three  scurvy  Fellowes  of  the  upstart 

Family  of  the  SnufBers,  Rufflers  and  Shufflers ;   the 

thrice  Treble-troublesome  Scufflers  in  the  Church 

and  State^  the  onely  lay  Ecclesi-Ass^  I  call 

GENERALLISSIMO'  8. 

Being  like  J6b%  3.    Comfortert,  or  the   Churches  3.   Anti-DUeipUSf  tiie 

CUrgiei  3.  Perteevtert,  the  States  3.  Sbrs-leeches,  the  Divsls  3. 

Chaplaines;  namely  the  Anahajptist,  the  Xt- 

bertifis,  and  the  Bronmitt, 

Written  by  Thonuu  Nash  his  Ohostj  with  Pap  with  a  Hatchet^  a  little 

revised  since  the  3a  Yeare  of  the  late  Qu,  ElisMheths  Reigne 

when  Martin  Mar- Prelate  was  as  mad  as  any 

of  his  Tuh-men  are  now. 


Printed  first  at  York,  and  since  reprinted 
at  London,   1642. 
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I  am  a  Ghost,  and  Ghosts  do  fear  no  laws ; 

Nor  do  they  care  for  popular  applause : 

I  livd  a  Poet  poor,  long  time  ago  ; 

And  (living  a  poor  Poet^  /  died  so. 

The  thirtieth  year  of  blest  Eliza's  reign 

I  had  a  yerking,  fir  king,  jerking  vein  ; 

In  those  days,  we  had  desperate  madmen  here 

Who  did  the  Qtieen,  State,  Church  and  Kingdom  jeeTy 

And  now  a  crew  are  up  as  wise  as  those 

Who  do  all  Rule  and  Government  oppose. 

In  those  days  I  did  bring  those  men  in  frame; 

And  now  my  Ghost  is  come  to  do  the  same. 

Their  leaders  were  calVd  Martins ;  but  I  call 

These  fellows  Swallows,  they  would  swallow  all. 

I  then  did  gall  their  Galls,  and  spright  their  spright, 

I  made  the  nests  of  Martins  take  their  flight ; 

But  first  they  had  dispersd  their  fond  opinions^ 

In  sundry  places  of  the  Queen's  dominions, 

Which  (like  Impostumes^  not  well  cur'd  at  first. 

Corrupted  ever  since,  doth  now  out-burst. 

Wherefore  my  airy  Ghost  shall  undertake 

Once  m^re  to  try  a  perfect  cure  to  make; 

For  (being  now  invisible,  a  Spirit) 

I  cut  through  tK  air,  attd  in  the  earth  canferrit. 

And  in  an  auger  hole  myself  can  hide 

And  hear  their  knaveries  and  spy  unspied. 

My  lines  are  sharp,  bat  charity's  my  ground, 

My  aim  is  to  conform  not  to  confound 
But  if  my  Uibour  prove  to  be  in  vain 
My  Ghost  shall  (whence  it  came)  return  again. 
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TOM    NASH 

HIS 

GHOST. 

APPEARING 

To  the  Anabaptist,   the   Libertine^  and  the 
BROWN  1ST. 


,T  were  a  troublesome  and  tedious  business 
for  general  counsel  (with  the  help  of  all 
the  universities)  to  give  these  whom  I 
write  to,  correspondent  epithets,  names, 
titles,  and  tittle-tattles  that  may  be 
suitable  to  their  education  and  continual 
practice,  for  as  when  monopolies  and  projects  did 
oppress  and  molest  this  kingdom  like  swarms  of 
caterpillars ;  in  which  unjust  designs  too  many  crafty 
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companions  did  abuse  the  king's  name,  in  playing 
the  knaves,  to  the  mighty  and  intolerable  general 
injury  of  his  Majesty,  and  all  his  subjects  :  So  these 
locusts  are  crawled  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
under  the  blessed  name  of  God  they  do  play  the 
devil  incarnate. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  what  wondrous  pains 
they  take  to  do  wickedly;  how  their  unholy  and 
crooked  imaginations  have  pumped  into  their 
impious  fancies  the  false  conceptions  of  some 
virtuous  matter  ;  then  are  they  in  extreme  pain  and 
travail  till  they  are  delivered  from  the  abortive 
issue  of  their  addle  brains  :  for  which  (although 
they  have  no  acceptance  from  God,  nor  thanks  from 
good  men.  but  rather  hatred  from  all)  yet  out 
their  stinking  stuff  must,  or  the  musty  verse  must 
break  or  crack  all  the  hoops,  or  the  devil  perhaps 
may  want  his  due  if  authority  be  not  reviled  against, 
and  along  schismatical  oration  hypocritically  stretched 
out  to  the  rabble  of  their  disobedient  and  unlicked 
auditors,  who  out  of  their  deep  ignorance  do  extol 
the  vapourous  matter,  with  a  wire-drawn  speech 
•  and  louting  courtesy,  bless  them  for  that  day's 
exercise,  in  inveighing  so  vehemently  and  bitterly 
against  all  rule  and  government  in  Church  and 
State ;  when  indeed  his  admired  mouth  better 
deserved  the  help  of  Doctor  Executioner,  that  he 
might  wipe  it  with  a  hempen  wisp. 
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Their  tongues  have  been  the  wedges,^  their 
heads  the  beetles,  and  their  pens  the  axes  that  have 
split,  rent  and  cloven  all  our  blessed  peace,  content 
and  happiness  which  we  lately  enjoyed  :  their  books 
have  been  shot  (like  Bolts)  whereby  this  kingdom's 
disgrace  is  not  only  overspread  over  itself ;  but  also 
our  dishonour  is  scattered  over  the  face  of  all 
Christendom  ;  and  though  they  be  so  ignorant  that 
they  cannot  dispute  with  a  sexton  ;  yet  they  will 
take  upon  them  to  displace  a  bishop  and  learned 
divines,  and  place  in  their  room  weavers  and  wire- 
drawers. 

But  the  wisdom  of  these  Martinists  I  will 
answer,  that  bishops  have  been  erroneous,  negligent, 
proud,  contentious,  covetous,  uncharitable,  ambitious, 
&c,  all  which  is  granted,  but  it  is  not  granted  that 
all  bishops  have  been  so  (nor  at  least  so  bad  as 
these  fellows  would  make  them)  as  men  are  men, 
so  men  are  subject  to  error  and  failing  :  if  some 
great  men  in  high  and  eminent  places  have  done 
amiss,  doth  it  stand  with  your  witless  reasons  to 
quite  to  overthrow  and  cast  down  their  high 
callings,  functions  and  necessary  offices  :  some 
judges  perhaps  have  done  corruptly;    ergo  we  will 

*Their  Tongues  have  been  Wedges,  &c.— **To  make  your  tongue 
the  wedge,  and  your  head  the  beetle.  .  .  .  Nay,  if  you  shoot 
books  like  fool's  bolts."— See  Dedication  to  "Pap  with  a  Hatchet; 
being  a  reply  to  Martin  Mar- Prelate,"  (about)  1589. 
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have  no  more  judges  :  you  may  better  arg^e,  that 
many  Separatists  are  malicious  or  ignorant  knaves, 
and  therefore  we  would  have  no  more  Separatists. 
This  were  to  be  as  wise,  as  he  that  pulled  down  his 
house,  because  there  was  one  old  rotten  post  in  it, 
or  that  all  your  tribe  should  have  no  easier  cure  for 
the  tooth-ache,  but  by  knocking  out  your  brains  : 
No,  no,  my  friends  (afar  off)  there  is  no  doubt  but 
if  the  State  were  settled  (which  by  your  Sectaries 
have  too  much  disturbed)  there  are  (under  God) 
Parliamental  Chirurgeons  and  Physicians  that  with 
his  Royal  Majesty's  most  humble,  hearty,  loyal  and 
all  desired  assistance  and  protection,  would  soon 
recover  this  almost  gangrened  Church  and  Com- 
monwealth to  its  former  health,  and  most  renowned 
reputation  and  dignity. 

I  would  wish  these  shuttle-heads  that  desire  to 
rake  in  the  embers  of  rebellion,  to  give  over  blowing 
the  coals  too  much,  lest  the  sparks  fly  in  their  faces, 
or  the  ashes  choke  them  :  some  of  them  have  made 
such  hot  work  already  with  tutoring  their  tutors, 
that  their  own  lips  are  burnt :  It  is  well-known  that 
their  magnified  teachers  have  three  several  times  in 
the  presence  of  God  taken  their  oaths,  wherein 
they  have  vowed  all  Canonical  obedience,  and  they 
ought  to  observe  the  said  oaths,  till  such  time  as^  the 
wisdom  of  that  power  and  authority  which  ordained 
these  oaths  do  alter  or  abrogate  the  same  as  occa- 
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sions  may  require.  But  though  they  seemed 
constantly  to  swear  obedience  to  those  venerable 
edicts  of  the  church ;  yet  it  is  found  that  their 
humble  submission  was  but  dissembling  intmsion  ; 
and  now  they  are  possessed  of  their  pulpits,  they 
take  great  care  that  no  learned  conformable  preacher 
shall  come  there  at  any  time,  for  fear  that  if  truth 
come  once  to  light,  then  their  cake  will  be  dough, 
and  they  being  once  discovered  to  their  auditors 
(especially  their  good  dames)  may  happen  to  want 
their  pudding,  bacon,  with  other  good  cheer, 
besides  spme  other  courtesies  at  conventicles. 

Thus,  when  these  extraordinary  qualified 
Theologues  are  mounted  in  their  thrones,  a  Popish 
priest  can  hardly  out-do  him  in  strange  postures,  as 
in  lifting  up  the  pureness  of  the  whitest  whiteness 
of  his  eyes ;  then  mark  how  he  displays  his  arms  as 
if  he  were  swimming  ;  also  the  terrible  assault  and 
battery  that  the  poor  cushion  endures,^  the  hawkings, 
hemmings,  hummings,  coughings,  spittings  (with 
other  parenthesis  while  there  is  more  matter  a 
pumping)  besides  the  terrible  thundering  voice 
against  our  church-liturgy,  although  they  do  know 
that  they  lie,  and  that  that  book  was  approved  of 
l^  the  learned  Calvin  and  all  the  reverend  fathers 
of  the  blessed  reformation  in  King  Edward's  reign* 
That  five  martyred  bishops^  (namely,   Archbishop 

See  Bvtler^s  "  Hmdlbras,'*  FaiC  i,  canto  i,  Itttes  9^11, 
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Cranmer,  Bishop  Ridley,  Bishop  Latimer ,  Bishop 
Hooper,  Bishop  Farrar,  with  many  more  godly  men 
and  glorious  Martyrs,  (whom  the  Papists  most 
cruelty  burnt  and  persecuted ;  yet  they  all  at  their 
very  deaths  did  acknowledge  our  church  liturgy,  or 
common-prayer  book,  and  sealed  their  faiths 
with  their  bloods,  by  the  Papists'  tyranny  ;  and  is  it 
possible  that  any  should  be  so  shameless  as  to  say 
that  book  is  Popish  now. 

The  said  book  was  suppressed  in  Queen  Mary's 
reign  because  it  was  not  Popish :  The  said  book 
was  not  Popish  in  all  the  happy  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  nor  was  it  esteemed  either  Popish  or 
Romish  in  all  the  reign  of  King  James:  in  both 
the  times  of  these  three  mighty  princes  (of  ever- 
blessed  memory)  and  till  within  these  three  or  four 
years,  there  hath  scarcely  been  heard  of  any  learned 
or  religious  minded  Protestant  that  did  ever  hold 
that  book  to  be  stuffed  with  Romish  rags  of  Popery^ 
although  some  things  in  it  may  be  amended,  and 
some  things  quite  omitted. 

But  you  have  such  nice  stomachs  that  nothing 
will  drown  with  you  except  it  be  sauced  with  dis- 
obedience and  contention,  you  being  such  odd 
fellows  whom  learning,  wit,  sense  or  reason  can  by 
no  means  satisfy.  Whips  are  for  slaves  and  not 
swords,  and  it  is  fit  that  such  as  wisdom  cannot 
satisfy,  should  have  their  mouths  bunged  up  with 
jeers,    will  nothing   agree  with    your  appetites,    or 
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relish  well  in  your  palates,  but  the  bare-rib"^of  a 
bishop,  or  the  jowl  of  a  judge :  truly  I  hold  it 
better  that  so  that  some  of  you  were  taken  away 
with  Gregories  Voyder '}  the  season  is,  there  are 
caps  with  four  comers,  and  those  you  distaste;  there 
are  creatures  to  be  met  in  one  comer,  hold  there ; 
and  there  is  a  tree  near  Paddington  with  three 
comers  ;^  but  no  more  of  that  (I  pray)  though  it  is 
necessary  that  some  of  you  should  escape  no  worse. 
I  am  so  clear-sighted  that  I  can  see  through 
the  very  veins  and  sinews  of  your  consciences ;  for 
your  religions  you  may,  (many  of  you)  cast   cross 


*Gregorie*s  Voyder. — Gregory  Brandon,  the  common  hangman,  suc- 
ceeded Derrick,  whose  pupil  and  assistants  he  seems  to  have  been  in  his 
declining  years.  In  a  paper  called  the  Parliamentafy  Kite,  1648,  is  the 
following  : — 

**  What  would  you  say  to  see  them  fall. 

With  both  their  houses  vile  ; 

Because  they  have  deceived  us  all, 

Now  Gregory  they'll  b^[uile. " 

This  functionary  was  very  popiilar  in  his  calling.    The  gallows  was  sometimes 

called  by  his  Christian  name  : — 

"and  he 

Doth  fear  his  fate  from  the  Cfregorian  tree." 

Gregory  Brandon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  the  in&mous  butcher  of 
Charles  I. 

■A  Tree  with  Three  Corners. — The  gallows  at  Tyburn  formerly 
consisted  of  three  posts,  over  which  were  laid  three  transverse  beams.  This 
clumsy  machine  gave  place  to  an  elegant  (!)  contrivance,  called  **The  New 
Drop,"  by  which  the  use  of  that  vulgar  vehicle  a  cart,  or  mechanical  instru- 
ment a  ladder,  was  avoided ;  the  criminals  being  left  suspended  by  the 
dropping  down  of  that  part  of  the  floor  on  which  they  stand.  You  will  ride 
a  wooden  horse,  or  the  three-legged  mare,  were  common  expressions. 
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and  pile,  and  for  your  just  dealing  you  may  play  at 
My  Sow  s  Pigged.^  Therefore  it  is  wholesome  for 
the  times  that  such  cocks  as  you  should  be  let  blood 
in  the  comb. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  most  of  your  perverse  sects 
have  not  wry  mouths,  for  very  few  of  you  do  speak  right 
at  any  time  but  out  of  the  concupiscence  of  your 
consciences,  and  the  learning  you  are  indued  withal 
in  Crooked- Lane  Latin  hath  got  you  with  child  with 
rebellion  ;  and  being  with  child  you  long  to  swallow 
ekurches  and  devour  authority y  but  you  will  be  told 
one  time  or  other  that  there  is  some  odds  betwixt 
learning  and  libeling. 

I  know  some  that  will  do  their  ill-good  will  to 
outlaw  my  soul  for  writing  this,  and  they  will  serve 
an  execution  of  damnation  upon  me,  but  if  I  be  of 
their  coining  I  will  meet  them  with  such  a  powder 
that  shall  make  their  bones  to  rattle  in  their  skins 
like  three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder  rattle  bladder 
rattle.^ 


*My  Sow's  Pigged. — A  very  old  game,  being  mentioned  in  Taylor's 
Motto,  1622.  It  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Poor  Robin's  Almanack,  1734  :  '*The 
lawyers  play  at  beggar  my  neighbour ;  the  schoolmasters  play  at  question^ 
and  commands  ;  the  farmers  play  at  my  son>* 9  pigged,** 

■Three  Blue  Beans,  &c, — What  is  the  origin  of  this  whimsical  com- 
bination  of  words,  it  may  not  now  be  easy  to  discover,  unless  we  suppose  it 
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,  And  for  a  conclusion,  It  is  as  lawful,  for  honest 

men   by   either  speaking    or   writing   to  make  the 

malicious  facts  and  acts  of  knaves  known,  as  it  is 

for  knaves  to  slander  and  abuse  honest  men  ;    and 

most  certain  it  is  that  the  leaders  of  these  factions  do 

know  they  are  out  of  the  way,  and  would  be  glad  to 

return  again  (were  it  not  for  some  worldly 

respects)   for  which   causes   they   must 

impudently   go    on,  according 

to  the  old  proverb  over 

shoes,    over 

boots. 


invented  to  create  a  difficulty  in  repeating  the  alliteration  distinctly.      It  is  at 

least  of  long  standing. 

J'.— Hark,  does*t  rattle? 

8. — Yes,  like  three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder,  rattle,  bladder,  rattle. 

Old  Fortunatus,  Auo,  Br,  iii,  p.  128. 

Prior  has  in  his  Alma  : — 

-•*Th#y  say- 


That  putting  all  his  words  together, 

'Tis  three  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder. " 

Canto  i,  v.  25. 
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MERRY  CONCEITED  JESTS 


OF 


GEORGE  PEELE.   GENTLEMAN, 

SOMETIME  STUDENT  IN  OXFORD, 


WHEREIN  IS  SHOWED 


THE  COURSE  OF  HIS  LIFE,  HOW  HE 
LIVED: 


A  MAN  VERY  WELL  KNOWN    IN  THE    CITY    OF   LONDON^ 
AND  ELSEWHERE. 


Buy,  read,  and  judge, 
The  price  do  not  grudge ; 
It  will  do  thee  more  pleasure 
Than  twice  so  much  treasure. 


Edited  by  CHARLES  HINDLEY. 

LONDON : 

REEVES    AND    TURNER, 

196,    STRAND, 

(Opposite  St  Qement  Danes  Church). 

1871. 
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Of  Peele's  Jests  (?)  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  in  his  careful  and 
elaborate  edition  of  Peele's  Works,  published  by  Pickering  in  two  volumes 
ip  1828,  and  a  second  in  1829,  to  which  in  1839  was  added  a  third  volume, 
containing  a  reprint  of  Sir  Clyomon  and  Clamadeg,  1599,  says  : — '*  The 
tract  entitled  Merrie  ConoeUed  letta^  of  George  Peele*  professes  to  give  an 
suxount  of  *  the  course  of  his  life,  how  he  lived,  a  man  very  well  known  in  the 
city  of  London  and  elsewhere.'  It  represents  him  as  a  low  and  vulgar  sharper, 
who  scrupled  not  to  raise  money  by  the  most  fraudulent  methods  and. ridiculous 
rogueries ;  it  tells  us  that  he  resided  at  the  Bankside,  over  against  Blackfriars, 
that  he  had  a  wife,  and  that  his  daughter  of  ten  years  old  sometimes  assisted 
him  in  his  knavish  tricks ;  and  though  it  says  nothing  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, it  affords  the  important  information  that  his  voice  'was  more  woman 
than  man.'  This  tract  I  r^ard  as  a  work  of  fiction,  containing  a  slight 
admixture  of  truth :  I  apprehend  that  but  few  of  the  adventures'  it  relates 
haye  any  foundation  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Peele,  and  that  his  notorious 
name  was  given  to  its  hero  solely  with  the  view  of  ensuring  its  popularity. 


^By  Jests  we  are  to  understand  amusing  doings  as  well  as  sayings. 

'This  pamphlet  (a  thin  4to)  probably  appeared  soon  after  Peele's  death, 
thfingh  the  earliest  known  edition  of  it  bears  the  date  1607.     It  was  printed 
again  in  1626,  1627,  1657,  and  1671  ;   and  there  is  an  edition  without  a  date, 
iMiblished  by  "  Henry  BeU,"  of  which  a  reprint  was  given  in  1809.     Anthony 
Wood  notices   **  his  (Peele's)  book  of  jests  or  clinshes,  which  at  length  waa 
sold  on  the  stalls  of  ballad-mongers."    Ath.  Oxon,  voL  i,  col.  688,  ed.  Bliss. 
I  find  it  thus  mentioned,  among  the  most  famous  productions  of  the  kindy  in  •. 
the  lines  prefixed  to  the'  fourth  edition  of  A  Banquet  of  Jests^  1634  : 
<*  PasqneL's  conceils  are  poore,  and  Scoggins'  dri, 
Skelton's  meere  rime,  once  read,  but  now  laid  by, 
Peele's  Jests  are  old,  and  Tarleton's  are  growne stale." 

■The  story  headed  "  The  Jest  of  George  and  the  Barber  "  was  probably 
founded  on  fact,  41s  we  meet  with  it  dramatised  in  a  comedy  called  His 
Pwritaine,  or  the  Widdow  of  Watling  Streete,  written  by  W,  S,j  1607. 
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Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  such  a  liberty  was  taken  with  the  name  of 
a  dissipated  dramatist,  when  we  remember  that^one  of  Scotknd's  mosl 
illustrious  sons — a  man  of  rare  erudition  and  of  tme  poetic  genius — ^has  been 
metamorphosed  into  '  The  King's  Fool,'  in  a  chap-book  entitled  '  The  Jests 
of  George  Buchanan,'  which  still  finds  many  readers  among  the  peasantry  of 
the  north,  who  receive  it,  with  all  its  absurdities,  as  an  authentic  record. " 

Robert  Bell,  in  his  '*  English  Poets,"  gives  the  following  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Peele  : — "George  Peele  was  a  native  of  Devonshire.  His  name 
appears  in  the  Matriculation  Book  of  Oxford  as  a  member  of  Broadgates  Hall 
(now  Pembroke  College)  in  1564,  and  Mr.  Dyce,  assuming  him  to  have  beea 
at  least  twelve  or  thirteen  when  he  was  entered,  places  his  birth  about  1553 
or  1553.  While  he  was  at  the  University,  Wood  tells  us  that  he  was  esteemed 
a  most  noted  poet.  In  1577  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree,  and  was  made 
Master  of  Arts  in  1579,  after  which  he  went  up  to  London,  and  became  a 
writer  for  the  theatre.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  appeared  occa- 
sionally on  the  stage ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  follow  it  as  a  profession.  His 
intimate  associates  were  Nash,  Marlowe,  and  Greene,  the  most  profligate  men 
of  genius  of  the  time  :  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  acquainted  with 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  their  contemporaries,  who  were  coming  in  at  the 
dose  of  his  career.  Peele  appears  to  have  abandoned  himself  to  the  want 
excesses  of  the  town,  and  to  have  shortened  his  life  by  dissipation,  if  a  course 
allusion  to  him  by  Francis  Meres  may  be  credited.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown ;  but  as  Meres'  reference  to  it  was  printed  in  1598,  it  must  have 
taken  place  in  or  before  that  year.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  poets 
who  imparted  form  and  power  to  the  drama,  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Phcmim  Neit,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  small  pieces  and  Pageants,  wrote 
several  plays,  only  five  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  the  remainder, 
few,  probably,  were  printed,  and  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  fire  of  London  in  1666." 
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CONCEITED 

I  E  S  T  S, 

OF    GEORGE   PEELE    GEN- 
TLEMAN, SOMETIMES  STV- 
DENT  IN  Oxford. 


Wherein    is    shewed   the   course   of  his    life, 

how  he  lived:    a  man  very  well  knowne  in 
the  City  of  London,  and  elsewhere. 


Buy,  reade,  and  iiidge. 
The  price  doe  not  grudge : 
It  will  doe  thee  more  pleasure, 
Than  twice  so  much  treasure. 


LONDON, 

Printed  for  Henry  Bell,  dwelling  in  the  Little 
Old  Baily  in  Eliots  Court 
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The   Jests  of   George    Peele,    with 
four  of  his  Companions  at  Brentford} 


^EORGE,  with  others  of  his  associates, 
being  merry  together  at  the  tavern, 
having  more  store  of  coin  than  usually 
they  did  possess,  although  they  were 
as  regardless  of  their  silver,  as  a  garden 
whore  is  of  her  honesty,  yet  they  intended 
for  a  season  to  become  good  husbands,  if  they  knew 
how  to  be  sparing  of  that  their  pockets  were  then 
furnished  withal :  Five  pounds  they  had  amongst 
them,  and  a  plot  must  be  cast  how  they  might  be 
merry  with  extraordinary  cheer  three  or  four  days, 
and  keep  their  five  pounds  whole  in  stock  :  George 
Peele  was  the  man  must  do  it,  or  none,  and  generally 
they  conjured  him  by  their  loves,  his  own  credit,  and 
the  reputation  that  went  on  him,  that  he  would  but 
in  this  show  his  wit :  and  withal  he  should  have  all 


^Bkainford  is  used  throughout  this  and  the  following  Jest  (?)  for  Brent- 
ford in  the  old  copy. 
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the  furtherance  that  in  them  lay.  George  as  easy  as 
they  earnest  to  be  won  to  such  an  exploit,  con- 
sented, and  gathered  their  money  together,  and 
gave  it  all  to  George,  who  should  be  their  purse- 
bearer,  and  the  other  four  should  seem  as  servants 
to  George  Peele ;  and  the  better  to  colour  it,  they 
should  go  change  their  cloaks,  the  one  like  the 
other,  so  near  as  they  could  possible  :  the  which  at 
BelzebuUs  brother  the  brokers,  they  might  quickly 
do :  This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  George  was 
furnished  with  his  black  satin  suit  and  a  pair  of 
boots,  which  were  as  familiar  to  his  legs,  as  the 
pillory^  to  a  baker's  or  colliers  neck,  and  he 
sufficiently  possessed  his  friends  with  the  whole  scope 
of  his  intent,  as,  gentle  Reader,  the  sequel  will 
show.  Instantly  they  took  a  pairs  of  oars,  whose 
arms  were  to  make  a  false  gallop  no  further  than 
Brentford,  where  their  fare  was  paid  them  so 
liberally,  that  each  of  them  the  next  tide  to  London 
purchased  two  new  waistcoats,  yet  should  these 
good  benefactors  come  to  their  usual  places  of 
trade,  and  if  they  spy  a  better  fare  than  their  own, 
that  haply  the  gentleman  hath  more  mind  to  go 
withal,  they  will  not  only  fall  out  with  him  that  is 


•The  Pillory,  which  was  a  mode  of  punishment  for  crimes  by  public 
exposure  of  the  offender,  and  used  for  many  centuries  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  under  various  names,  was  abolished  in  Great  Britain  in  1837,  by  the 
statute  I  Vic  c.  23. 
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of  their  own  sweet  transporters,  as  they  are :  but 
abuse  the  fair  with  foul  speeches,  as,  a  pox,  or  the 
devil  go  with  you,  as  their  Godfather  Charon  the 
ferryman  of  hell  hath  taught  them.  I  speak  not  this 
of  all,  but  of  some  that  are  brought  up  in  the  east^ 
some  in  the  west,  some  in  the  north ;  but  most  part 
in  the  south  :  but  for  the  rest  they  are  honest  com- 
plete men,  leaving  them  to  come  to  my  honest  George^ 
who  is  now  merry  at  the  Three  Pigeons  in  Brentford} 
with  sack  and  sugar,  not  any  wine  wanting,  the 
musicians  playing,  my  host  drinking,  my  hostess 
dancing  with  the  worshipful  Justice,  for  so  then  he 
was  termed,  and  his  mansion  house  in  Kent,  who 
came  thither  of  purpose  to  be  merfy  with  his  men, 
because  he  could  not  so  conveniently  near  home, 
by  reason  of  a  shrewish  wife  he  had :  my  gentle 
hostess  gave  him  all  the  entertainment  her  house 
could  afford  ;  for  Master  Peele  had  paid  royally,  for 

*The  Thrkb  Pigeons  in  Brentford,  "is  a  house  of  interest,  as  being 
in  all  likelihood  one  of  the  few  haunts  of  Shakespeare  now  remaining ;  as 
being,  indeed,  the  sole  Elizabethian  tavern  existing  in  England,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  been  occasionally 
visited  by  him.'' — Halliwell's  Local  Illustrations  to  the  Merry  Wive$  of 
Windsor,  Folio  Shakespeare. 

It  was  kept  at  one  time  by  Lowin,  one  of  the  origtnal  actors  in  Shakes- 
peare's plays,  and  is  often  named  by  old  dramatists  : — "  Thou  are  admirably 
suited  for  The  Three  Pigeom  at  Brentford.  I  swear  I  know  thee  not" — The 
Soaring  Oirl;  er,  Moll  OvtpMne,  a  comedy  by  Middleton,  1611. 

<*We  will  turn  our  course  to  Brainford,  westward,  if  thou  say'st  the  word 
.  my  bird  o'  the  night !  well  tickle  it  at  the  Pigeom,'*— Ben 
Jomon's  The  Alehemiit,  Act  v,  Sc.  2, 
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all  his  five  pounds  was  come  to  ten  groats.  Now 
George  Peel's  wit  labours  to  bring  in  that  five  pounds 
there  was  spent,  which  was  soon  begotten.  Being 
set  at  dinner,  My  host,  quoth  George,  how  falls  the 
tide  out  for  London?  Not  till  the  evening,  quoth 
mine  host,  have  you  any  business  sir  ?  Yes  marry, 
quoth  George,  I  intend  not  to  go  home  this  two  days: 
Therefore  my  host  saddle  my  man  a ,  horse  for 
London,  if  you  be  so  well  furnished,  for  I  must  send 
him  for  one  bag  more,  quoth  George,  ten  pounds 
hath  seen  no  sun  this  six  months.  I  am  ill  furnished 
if  I  cannot  furnish  you  with  that,  quoth  my  host,  and 
presently  saddled  him  a  good  nag,  and  away  rides 
one  of  George's  men  to  London,  attending  the  good 
hour  of  his  Master  Peele  in  London,  In  the  mean- 
time George  bespeaks  great  cheer  to  supper,  saying, 
he  expected  some  of  his  friends  from  London. 
Now  you  must  imagine  there  was  not  a  penny 
owing  in  the  house,  for  he  had  paid  as  liberally  as 
Caesar,  as  far  as  Caesar's  wealth  went  For  indeed 
most  of  the  money  was  one  Caesar's  an  honest  man  yet 
living  in  London,  But  to  the  catastrophe.  All  the 
day  before,  had  one  of  the  other  men  of  George  Peele 
been  a  great  solicitor  to  my  hostess,  she  would  beg 
leave  of  his  master  he  might  go  see  a  maid,  a  sweet- 
heart of  his  so  far  as  Kingston,  and  before  his 
master  went  to  bed  he  would  return  again  :  saying, 
he  was  sure  she  might  command  it  at  his  master's 
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hands.  My  kind  hostess  willing  to  pleasure  the  young 
fellow,  knowing  in  her  time  what  belonged  to  such 
matters,  Went  to  Master  Peele,  and  moved  him  in  it^ 
which  he  angrily  refused :  but  she  was  so  earnest  in 
it,  that  she  swore  he  should  not  deny  her,  protesting 
he  went  but  to  see  an  uncle  of  his  some  five  miles 
off:  Marry  I  thank  you, quoth  George,m.y  good  hostess, 
would  you  so  discredit  me,  or  hath  the  knave  no 
more  wit,  than  at  this  time  to  go,  knowing  I  have  no 
horse  here,  and  would  the  base  cuUion^  go  a  foot  ? 
Nay,  good  sir,  quoth  mine  hostess,  be  not  angry,  it  is 
not  his  intent  to  go  a  foot :  for  he  shall  have  my 
mare,  and  I  will  assure  you  sir,  upon  my  word  he 
shall  be  here  again  to  have  you  to  bed  ;  well,  quoth 
George,  Hostess,  I'll  take  you  at  your  word,  let  him  go, 
his  negligence  shall  light  upon  you.  So  be  it,  quoth 
mine  hostess  :  so  down  goeth  she,  and  sends  away 
civil  ThomaSy  for  so  she  called  him,  to  his  sweet- 
heart backed  upon  her  mare  :  which  Thomas  instead 
of  riding  to  KingstoUy  took  Loftdon  in  his  way, 
where  meeting  with  my  other  horseman,  attended 
the  arrival  of  George  Peele,  which  was  not  long  after: 
they  are  at  London,  George  in  his  chamber  at 
Brentford,  accompanied  with  none  but  one  Anthony 
Nit  a  barber,  who  dined  and  supped  with  him  con- 


^CuLUON.-— [CW^ioM  in  the  old  copy.]     A  mean  wretch ;  scoundrel, 
rogae. 
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tinently,^  of  whom  he  had  borrowed  a  lute'  to  pass 
away  the  melancholy  afternoon,  of  which  he  could 
play  as  well  as  Banks's  horse.*  The  barber  very 
modestly  takes  his  leave,  George  obsequiously  bids 
him  to  supper,  who  (God  willing)  would  not  faiL 
George  being  left  alone  with  his  two  supposed  men, 
gave  them  the  mean  how  to  escape,  and  walking  in 
the  court,  George  found  fault  with  the  weather,  saying 
it  was  rawish  and  cold :  which  word  mine  hostess 
hearing,  my  kind  hostess  fetched  her  husbands  holiday 
gown,  which  George  thankfully  put  about  him,  and 
withal  called  for  a  cup  of  sack,  after  which  he  would 
walk  into  the  meadows  and  practise  upon  his  lute. 
*Tis  good  for  your  worship  to  do  so,  quoth  mine 
hostess:  which  walk  6^^^^(^  took  directly  to^SViw,  where 
having  the  advantage  of  a  pair  of  oars  at  hand, 
made  this  journey  for  London,  his  two  associates 
behind  had  the  plot  in  their  heads  by  George's 
instruction  for  their  escape:    for  they  knew  he  was 


^Continually  in  the  old  copy,  which  we  take  to  be  a  misprint  for 

*A  LUTK. — An  instmment  of  music  with  strings,  resembling  the  guitar, 
and  formerly  to  be  found  in  many  barbers'  shops,  for  the  amusement  of  those 
customers  who  were  obliged  to  wait  their  turn. 

'Bankss  his  Horsb  in  the  old  copy.  BauMi  hor»e,  a  hone  named 
Morocco,  fiunous  for  playing  tricks,  and  the  property  of  one  Banks.  It  it 
mentioned  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  **  History  of  the  Workl,"  page  178 ;  alio 
hj  Sir  Kenehn  Digby  and  Ben  Jonsoo. 
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gone,  my  hostess  she  was  in  the  market  buying  of 
provision  for  supper :  mine  host  he  was  at  tables/ 
and  my  two  masterless  men  desired  the  maids  to 
excuse  them  if  their  master  came,  for,  quoth  they, 
we  will  go  drink  two  pots  with  my  Smug  Smith's 
wife  at  old  Brentford.  I  warrant  you,  quoth  the 
maids.  So  away  went  my  men  to  the  Smiths  at  old 
Brentford,  from  thence  to  London;  where  they  all 
met,  and  sold  the  horse  and  the  mare,  the  gown  and 
the  lute,  which  money  was  as  badly  spent,  as  it  was 
lewdly  got  How  my  host  and  my  hostess  looked 
when  they  saw  the  event  of  this ;  go  but  to  the 
Three  Pigeons  at  Brentford,  you  ^hall  know. 


The  Jests  of  Georye  and  the  Barber. 

[EORGE  was  not  so  merry  at  London  with 
his  capons  and  claret,  as  poor  Anthony 
the  barber  was  sorrowful  at  Brentford  for 
the  loss  of  his  lute,  and  therefore  determined  to 
come  to  London  to  seek  out  George  Peele,  which  by 
the  means  of  a  kinsman  that  Anthony  Nit  had  in 
London,  his  name  was  Cuts  or  Feats,  a  fellow  that 
had  good  skill  in  tricks  on  the  cards,  and  he  was 
well    acquainted    with    the    place    where    Georgis 

*MiNE  Host  hb  was  at  Tables.— «.«.,  Backgammon. 
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common  abode  was:  and  for  kindred  sake  he 
directed  the  barber  where  he  should  have  him, 
which  was  at  a  blind  alehouse  in  Sea-coal  lane. 
There  he  found  George  in  a  green  jerkin,  a  Spanish 
platter  fashioned  hat,  all  alone  at  a  peck  of  oysters. 
The  barber  s  heart  danced  within  him  for  joy  he  had 
so  happily  found  him,  he  gave  him  tlie  time  of  the 
day :  George  not  a  little  abashed  at  the  sight  of  the 
barber,  yet  went  not  to  discover  it  openly,  he  that 
at  all  times  had  a  quick  invention,  was  not  now 
behind  hand  to  entertain  my  barber,  who  knew  for 
what  his  coming  was :  George  thus  saluted  him.  My 
honest  barber,  quoth  George,  welcome  to  London,  I 
partly  know  your  business,  you  come  for  your  lute, 
do  you  not  ?     Indeed,  sir,  quoth  the  barber,  for  that 

15  my  coming.  And  believe  me,  quoth  George,  you 
shall  not  lose  your  labour;  I  pray  you  stand  to  and 
eat  an  oyster,  and  Til  go  with  you  presently:  for  a 
gentleman  in  the  city  of  great  worship,  borrowed  it 
of  me  for  the  use  of  his  daughter,  that  plays 
exceeding  well,  and  had  a  great  desire  to  have  the 
lute  :  but,  sir,  if  you  will  go  along  with  me  to  the 
gentleman's  house,  you  shall  have  your  lute  with 
great  satisfaction,  for  had  not  you  come,  I  assure 
you  I  had  sent  to  you,  for  you  must  understand, 
that  all  that  was  done  at  Brentford  among 
us  mad  gentleman,  was  but  a  jest,  and  no 
otherwise.     Sir,  I  think  not  any  otherwise,   quoth 
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the  barber  :  but  I  would  desire  your  worship,  that 
as  you  had  it  of  me  in  love,  so  in  kindness  you 
would  help  me  to  it  again.  Oh  God,  what  else, 
quoth  GeorgCy  TU  go  with  thee  presently,  even  as  I 
am,  for  I  came  from  hunting  this  morning ;  and 
should  I  go  up  to  the  certain  gentlemen  above,  I 
should  hardly  get  away.  I  thank  you  sir,  quoth  the 
barber,  so  on  goes  George  with  him  in  his  green 
jerkin,  a  wand  in  his  hand  very  pretty,  till  he  came 
almost  at  the  alderman's  house,  where  making  a 
suddfen  stay.  Afore  God,  quoth  George,  I  must  crave 
thy  pardon  at  this  instant,  for  I  have  bethought 
myself,  should  I  go  as  I  am,  it  would  be  imagined  I 
had  had  some  of  my  Lord's  hounds  out  this  morning, 
therefore  I'll  take  my  leave  of  thee,  and  meet  thee 
where  thou  wilt  about  one  of  the  clock.  Nay  good 
sir,  quoth  the  barber,  go  with  me  now :  for  I 
purpose,  God  willing,  to  be  at  Brentford  to-night. 
Sayest  thou  so,  quoth  George^  why  then  I'll  tell  thee 
what  thou  shalt  do  :  thou  art  here  a  stranger,  and 
altogether  unknown,  lend  me  thy  cloak  and  thy  hat, 
and  do  thou  put  on  my  green  jerkin,  and  I'll  go  with 
thee  directly  along.  The  barber  loth  to  leave  him 
until  he  had  his  lute,  yielded  to  the  change.  So 
when  they  came  to  the  gentleman's  porch,  he  put  on 
George's  green  jerkin,  and  his  Spanish  hat,  and  he 
the  barber's  cloak  and  his  hat.  Either  of  them 
being  thus  fitted,   George  knocks  at   the  door,   to 
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whom  the  porter  bids  heartily  welcome,  for  George 
was  well  known,  who  at  that  time  had  all  the  over- 
sight of  the  pageants  :  he  desires  the  porter  to  bid 
his  friend  welcome,  for  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  a 
keeper,  Mr.  Porter,  one  that  at  his  pleasure  can 
bestow  a  haunch  of  venison  on  you;  Marry  that  can 
I,  quoth  the  barber.  I  thank  you  sir,  answered  the 
porter,  Mr.  Peele,  my  master  is  in  the  hall,  pleaseth 
it  you  to  walk  in  "i  With  all  my  heart,  quoth  George^ 
in  the  meantime  let  my  friend  bear  you  company. 
That  he  shall  Mr.  Peele,  quoth  the  porter,  and  if  it 
please  him  he  shall  take  a  simple  dinner  with  me. 
The  barber  gives  him  hearty  thanks,  not  misdoubt- 
ing Mr.  Peele  any  way,  seeing  him  known;  and 
himself  so  welcome;  fell  in  chat  with  the  porter. 
George  Peele  goes  directly  to  the  alderman,  who  now 
is  come  into  the  court;  in  the  eye  of  the  barber, 
where  George  after  many  complaints,  draws  a  blank^ 
paper  out  of  his  bosom,  and  making  action  to  the 
barber  reads  to  the  alderman,  as  followeth ;  I 
humbly  desire  your  worship  to  stand  my  friend  in  a 
slight  matter,  yonder  hard  favoured  knave  that  sits 
by  your  worship's  porter,  that  dogged  me  to  arrest  me, 
and  I  had  no  other  means  but  to  take  your  worship's 
house  for  shelter  the  occasion  is  but  trivial,  only  for 
stealing  of  a  piece  of  flesh,  myself  consorted  with  three 
or  four  gentlemen  of  good  fashion,  that  would  not 
willingly  have  our  names  come  in  question.     There- 

*BlaciC  in  the  old  copy. 
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fore  this  is  my  boon,  that  your  worship  would  let 
one  of  your  servants  let  me  out  at  the  garden  door, 
and  I  shall  think  myself  much  indebted  to  your 
worship.  The  kind  gentleman  little  dreaming  of 
George  Peele  s  deceit,  took  him  into  the  parlour,  gave 
him  a  brace  of  angels,  and  caused  one  of  his 
servants  to  let  George  out  at  the  garden  door  ; 
which  was  no  sooner  opened,  but  George  made  way 
for  the  barber  seeing  him  any  more,  and  all  the  way 
he  went  could  not  choose  but  laugh  at  his  knavish 
conceit,  how  he  had  gulled  t|ie  simple  barber,  who 
sat  all  this  while  with  the  porter  blowing  of  his 
nails  :  to  whom  came  this  fellow  that  let  out  George, 
You  whorson  keeperly  rascal,  quoth  the  fellow,  do  you 
come  to  arrest  any  honest  gentleman  in  my  master's 
house  ?  Not  I,  so  God  help  me,  quoth  the  barber,  I 
pray  sir  where  is  the  gentleman  Mr.  Peele  that  came 
along  with  me  ?  Far  enough,  quoth  the  fellow,  for 
your  coming  near  him,  he  is  gone  out  at  the  garden 
door.  Garden  door,  quoth  the  barber^  why,  have 
you  any  more  doors  than  one  ?  We  have  sir,  and 
get  you  hence  or  FU  set  you  going  Goodman-keeper. 
Alas,  quoth  the  barber,  sir,  I  am  no  keeper,  I  am 
quite  undone  :  I  am  a  barber  dwelling  at  Brentford, 
and  with  weeping  tears  up  and  told  him  how  George 
had  used  him.  The  servant  goes  in  and  tells  his 
master :  which  when  he  heard,  he  could  not  but 
laugh  at  the  first :  yet  in  pity  of  the  poor  barber,  he 
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gave  him  twenty  shillings  towards  his  loss.  The 
barber  sighing  took  it,  and  towards  Brentford  home 
he  goes,  and  whereas  he  came  from  thence  in  a  new 
cloak  and  a  fair  hat,  he  went  home  weeping  in  an 
old  hat,  and  a  green  jerkin. 


How  George  Peele  became  a  Physician. 

■^EORGE  on  a  time  being  happily  furnished 
both  of  horse  and  money,  though  the 
horse  he  hired,  and  the  money  he 
borrowed  :  but  no  matter  how  he  was  possessed  of 
them  :  and  towards  Oxford  he  rides  to  make  merry 
with  his  friends  and  fellow  students  :  and  in  his  way 
he  took  up  Wickham,  where  he  sojourned  that 
night:  being  at  supper,  accompanied  with  his  hostess, 
among  other  table-talk,  they  fell  into  discourse  of 
chirurgery,  of  which  my  hostess  was  a  simple  pro- 
fessor. George  Peele  observing  the  humour  of  my 
she-chirurgeon ;  upheld  her  in  all  the  strange  cures 
she  talked  of,  and  praised  her  womanly  endeavour ; 
telling  her,  he  loved  her  so  much  the  better,  because 
it  was  a  thing  that  he  professed,  both  physic  aad 
chirurgery  :  and  George  had  a  dictionary  of  physical 
words,  that  it  might  set  a  better  gloss  upon  that 
which  he  seemingly  professed :  and  told  his  good 
hostess  at  his  return  he  would  teach  her  something 
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that  should  her  no  hurt :  for  (quoth  he)  at  this 
instant  I  am  going  about  a  great  cure  as  far  as 
Warwickshirey  to  a  gentleman  of  great  living,  and 
one  that  hath  been  in  a  consumption  this  half  year, 
and  I  hope  to  do  him  good.  O  God  (quoth  the 
hostess)  there  is  a  gentleman  not  a  quarter  of  mile 
off,  that  hath  been  a  long  time  sick  of  the  same 
disease :  Believe  me,  sir,  quoth  the  hostess,  would 
it  please  your  worship  ere  your  departure  in  the 
morning,  but  to  visit  the  gentleman,  and  but  spend 
your  opinion  of  him,  and  I  make  no  question  but 
the  gentlewoman  will  be  very  thankful  to  you.  I 
faith  (quoth  George)  haply  at  my  return  I  may ;  but 
at  this  time  my  haste  is  such  that  I  cannot :  and  so 
good  night  mine  hostess.  So  away  went  George 
to  bed ;  and  my  giddy  hostess,  right  of  the  nature 
of  most  women,  thought  that  night  as  long  as  ten, 
till  she  was  delivered  of  that  burthen  of  news 
which  she  had  received  from  my  new  doctor :  (for 
so  he  termed  himself)  Morning  being  come,  at 
break  of  the  day  mine  hostess  trudges  to  this 
gentleman's  house  acquainted  his  wife  what  an 
excellent  man  she  had  at  her  house  :  protesting  he 
was  the  best  seen  in  physic,  and  had  done  the 
most  strangest  cures  that  ever  she  heard  of :  saying 
that  if  she  would  but  send  for  him,  no  question 
he  would  do  him  good.  The  gentlewoman  glad  to 
hear  of  anything  that  might  procure  the  health  of 
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her  husband  presently  sent  one  of  her  men  to  desire 
the  doctor  to  come  and  visit  her  husband  :  which 
message  when  George  heard,  he  wondered ;  for  he 
had  no  more  skill  in  physic,  than  in  music,  and 
they  were  as  distant  both  from  him,  as  heaven  from 
hell.  But,  to  conclude,  Qeorge  set  a  bold  face  on  it, 
and  away  went  he  to  the  sick  gentleman ;  where 
when  he  came,  after  some  compliment  to  the  gentle- 
woman, he  was  brought  to  the  chamber,  where  the 
ancient  gentleman  lay  wonderful  sick,  for  all  physic 
had  given  him  over :  George  begins  to  feel  his 
pulse,  and  his  temples,  saying,  he  was  very  far 
spent :  yet,  quoth  he,  under  God,  I  will  do  him 
some  good,  if  nature  be  not  quite  extinct  Where- 
upon he  demanded  whether  they  had  ever  a 
garden  ?  That  I  have  quoth  the  gentlewoman.  I 
pray  you  direct  me  thither,  quoth  George:  Where 
when  he  came,  he  cut  a  handful  of  every  flower, 
herb  and  blossom,  or  whatsoever  else  in  the  garden, 
and  brought  them  in  the  lapel  of  his  cloak,  boiled 
them  in  ale,  strained  them,  boiled  them  again ;  and 
when  he  had  all  the  juice  out  of  them,  of  which  he 
made  some  pottle  of  drink,  he  caused  the  sick  gen- 
tleman to  drink  off  a  maudlin  cupful,  and  willed  his 
wife  to  give  him  of  that  same  at  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  protesting,  if  anything  in  this  world  did  him 
good,  it  must  be  that :  giving  great  charge  to  the 
gentlewoman  to  keep  him  wonderful  warm :  and  at  my 
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return, quoth  George.som^  ten  days  hence  I  will  return 
and  see  how  he  fares :  for,  quoth  he,  by  that  time 
something   will  be   done,  and  so    I  will  take   my 
leave.      Not    so,    quoth    the    gentlewoman,    your 
worship  must  needs  stay  and  take  a  simple  dinner 
with  me  to-day.      Indeed,  quoth  George,  I  cannot 
now  stay;   my  haste  is  such,  I  must  presently  to 
horse.      You   must   suppose  George  was  in   haste 
until  he  was  out  of  the  gentlewoman's  house :  for 
he    knew    not    whether    he    had    poisoned    the 
gentleman  or  not,  which  made  him  so  eager  to  be 
gone  out  of  the  gentleman's  house.      The  gentle- 
woman seeing  she  could  by  no  means  stay  him  gave 
him  two  brace  of  angels,  which  never  shined  long 
in  his  purse,  and  desired  him  at  his  return  to  know 
her    house:     which    George    promised,    and    with 
seeming  niceness  took  the  gold,  and  towards  Oxford 
went  he,  forty  shillings  heavier  than  he  was,  where 
he  bravely  domineered  while  his  physical   money 
lasted.     But  to  see  the  strangeness  of  this:  Whether 
it  was  the  virtue  of  some  herb  which  he  gathered,  or 
the  conceit  the  gentleman  had  of  George  Peele,  but 
it  so  pleased  God  the  gentleman  recovered ;  and  in 
eight  days  walked  abroad ;  and  that  fortunate  potion 
which  George  made  at  random,  did  him  more  good 
than  many  pounds  that  he  had  spent  in  half  a  year 
before  in  physic     George  his  money  being  spent,  he 
made  his  retimi  towards  London;    and  when   he 
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came  within  a  mile  of  the  gentleman's  house,  he 
inquired  of  a  country  fellow  how  such  a  gentleman 
did.  The  fellow  told  him  God  be  praised,  his  good 
landlord  was  well  recovered  by  a  virtuous  gentleman 
tiiat  came  this  way  by  chance.  Art  thou  sure  of  it, 
quoth  George?  Yes,  believe  me,  quoth  the  fellow; 
I  saw  him  in  the  fields  but  this  morning.  This 
was  no  simple  news  to  George.  He  presently 
set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  whereas  he  thought 
to  shun  the  town,  he  went  directly  to  his  inn  :  at 
whose  arrival,  the  hostess  clapped  her  hands,  the 
hostler  laughed  the  tapster  leaped,  the  chamberlain 
ran  to  the  gentleman's  house,  and  told,  him  the 
doctor  was  come.  How  joyful  the  gentleman  was, 
let  them  imagine  that  have  any  after-healths. 
George  Peele  was  sent  for,  and  after  a  million  of 
thanks  from  the  gentleman,  and  his  friends,  George 
Peele  had  twenty  pounds  delivered  him :  which 
money,  how  long  it  was  a  spending,  let  the  taverns 
in  London  witness. 


How  George  helped  his  friend  to  a  Supper. 

jEORGE  was  invited  one  night  by  certain 
of  his  friends  to   supper,  at  the  White 
Horse    in     Friday   Street;    and    in   the 
evening  as  he  was  going,  he  met  with  an  old  friend 
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of  his,  who  was  so  ill  at  the  stomach,  hearing 
George  tell  him  of  the  good  cheer  he  went  to,  him- 
self being  unprovided  both  of  meat  and  money,  that 
he  swore  he  had  rather  have  gone  a  mile  about  than 
have  met  him  at  that  instant  And  believe  me, 
quoth  George,  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  cannot  take 
thee  along  with  me,  myself  being  but  an  invited 
guest ;  besides,  thou  art  out  of  clothes,  unfitting  for 
such  a  company:  Marry  this  Til  do,  if  thou  wilt 
follow  my  advice,  Til  help  thee  to  thy  supper. 
Any  way,  quoth  he  to  George,  do  thou  but  devise 
the  means,  and  TU  execute  it.  George  presently 
told  him  what  he  should  do;  so  they  parted. 
George  well  entertained,  with  extraordinary  wel- 
come, and  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
supper  being  brought  up,  H.  M,  watched  his  time 
below  ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  meat  was  carried 
up,  up  he  follows,  (as  George  had  directed  him,) 
who  when  George  saw.  You  whoreson  rascal  (quoth 
George)  what  make  you  here  ?  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  am 
come  from  the  party  you  wot  of  You  rogue,  (quoth 
George)  have  I  not  forewarned  you  of  this  ?  I  pray 
you,  sir,  quoth  he,  hear  my  errand.  Do  you  prate, 
you  slave,  quoth  George,  and  with  that  took  a  rabbit 
out  of  the  dish,  and  threw  it  at  him.  Quoth  he, 
You  use  me  very  hardly.  You  dunghill,  quoth 
George,  do  you  out-face  me }  and  with  that  took 
the  other  rabbit,  and  threw  it  at  his  head ;   after 
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that  a  loaf;  then  drawing  his  dagger  making  an 
offer  to  throw  it,  the  gentlemen  stayed  him  ;  mean- 
while H.  M.  got  the  loaf  and  the  two  rabbits,  and 
away  he  went:  which  when  George  saw  he  was 
gone,  after  a  little  fretting,  he  sat  quietly.  So  by 
that  honest  shift  he  helped  his  friend  to  a  supper, 
and  was  never  suspected  for  it  of  the  company. 

How  George  Peele  was  shaven,  and  of  the 
revenge  he  took. 

[HERE  was  a  gentleman  that  dwelt  in  the 
West  Country,  and  had  stayed  here  in 
London  a  term  longer  than  he  intended, 
by  reason  of  a  book  that  George  had  to  translate 
out  of  Greek  into  English:  and  when  he  wanted 
money,  George  had  it  of  the  gentleman  :  but  the 
more  he  supplied  him  of  coin,  the  further  off  he  was 
from  his  book,  and  could  get  no  end  of  it  neither 
by  fair  means,  entreaty,  or  double  payment;  for 
George  was  of  the  poeticaP  disposition,  never  to 
write  so  long  as  his  money  lasted,  some  quarter  of 
the  book  being  done,  and  lying  in  his  hands  at 
random  :  The  gentleman  had  plotted  a  means  to 
take  such  an  order  with  George  next  time  he  came, 
that  he  would  have  his  book  finished.     It  was  not 

*Query,  politic. 
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long  before  he  had  his  company  ;  his  arrival  was  for 
more  money:  tlie  gentleman  bids  him  welcome, 
causeth  him  to  stay  dinner,  where  falling  into 
discourse  about  his  book,  found  that  it  was  as  near 
ended  as  he  left  it  two  months  ago.  The  gentle- 
man, meaning  to  be  gulled  no  longer,  caused  two  of 
his  men  to  bind  George,  hand  and  foot  in  a  chair :  a 
folly  it  was  for  him  to  ask  what  they  meant  by  it : 
the  gentleman  sent  for  a  barber,  and  George  had  a 
beard  of  an  indifferent  size,  and  well  grown  he 
made  the  barber  shave  him  beard  and  head,  left 
him  as  bare  of  hair,  as  he  was  of  money :  the 
barber  he  was  well  contented  for  his  pains,  who  left 
George  like  an  old  woman  in  man's  apparel ;  and 
his  voice  became  it  well,  for  it  was  more  woman 
than  man.  George,  quoth  the  gentleman,  I  have 
always  used  you  like  a  friend,  my  purse  hath  been 
open  to  you ;  that  you  have  of  mine  to  translate, 
you  know  it  is  a  thing  I  highly  esteem,  therefore  I 
have  used  you  in  this  fashion,  that  I  might  have  an 
end  of  my  book,  which  shall  be  as  much  for  your 
profit  as  my  pleasure.  So  forthwith  he  commanded 
his  men  to  unbind  him,  and  putting  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  gave  him  two  brace  of  angels :  quoth 
he,  Mr.  "Beele,  drink  this,  and  by  that  time  you  have 
finished  my  book,  your  beard  will  be  grown,  until 
which  time  I  know  you  will  be  ashamed  to  walk 
abroad.     George  patiently  took  the  gold,  said  little, 
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and  whea  it  was  dark  night,  took  his  leave  of  the 
gentleman,  and  went  directly  home :  who  when 
his  wife  saw,  I  omit  the  wonder  she  made  but 
imagine  those  that  shall  behoW  their  husbands 
in  such  a  case.  To  bed  went  George  and  ere 
morning  he  had  plotted  sufficiently  how  to  cry  qtdd 
pro  quo  with  his  politic  gentleman. 

The  Jest  of  George  Peele  at  Bristol} 

jjEORGE  was  at  Bristol,  and  there  stayii^ 
somewhat  longer  than  his  ccwn  would 
last  him,  his  palfrey  that  should  be  his* 
carrier  to  London^  his  head  was  grown  so  b^,  that 
he  could  not  get  him  out  of  the  stable.  It  so 
fortuned  at  that  instant,  certain  players  came  to  ^ 
town,  and  lay  at  that  inn  where  George  Peele  was : 
to  whom  George  was  well  known,  being  in  that  time 
an  excellent  poet,  and  had  acquaintance  of  most  rf 
the  best  players  in  England  \  from  the  trivial  sort  he 
was  but  so  so  :  of  which  these  were,  only  knew 
Qeorge  by  name  no  otherwise.  There  was  not  past 
three  of  the  company  come  with  the  carriage,  the 
rest  were  behind,  by  reason  of  a  long  journey  they 
had,   so  that  night  they   could   not  enact,   whicfc 

^Bristow  ill  original  edition,  which  wts  the  old  tern  for  Bristol 
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George  hearing,  had  presently  a  stratagem  in  his 
head  to  get  his  horse  free  out  of  the  stable,  and 
money  in  his  purse  to  bear  his  charges  up  to 
London.  And  thus  it  was  :  he  goes  directly  to  the 
mayor,  tells  him  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
and  that  he  had  a  certain  history^  of  the  knight  of 
the  roads;  and  withal,  how  Bristol  was  first 
founded  and  by  whom,  and  a  brief  of  all  those  that 
before  him  had  succeeded  in  office  in  that  worshipful 
city  :  desiring  the  mayor,  that  he  with  his  presence, 
and  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  would  grace  his 
labours.  The  mayor  agreed  to  it,  gave  him  leave, 
and  withal  appointed  him  a  place,  but  for  himself 
he  could  not  be  there,  being  in  the  evening  :  but 
bade  him  make  the  best  benefit  he  could  of  the  city, 
and  very  liberally  gave  him  an  angel,  which  George 
thankfully  receives,  and  about  his  business  he  goes, 
got  his  stage  made,  his  history  cried,  and  hired  the 
players  apparel,  to  flourish  out  his  show,  promising  to 
pay  them  liberally ;  and  withal  desired  them  they 
would  favour  him  so  much,  as  to  gather  him  his 
money  at  the  door,  (for  he  thought  it  his  best  course 
to  employ  them,  lest  they  should  spy  out  his  knavery, 
for  they  have  perilous  heads).  They  willingly  yield 
to  do  him  any  kindness  that  lies  in  them ;  in  brief, 
carry  their  apparel,  to  the  hall,  place  themselves  at 

*A  CxRTAiN  History.— i.*.,  Historical  plagr. 
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the  door,  where  George  in  the  meantime  with  the 
ten  shillings  he  had  of  the  mayor,  delivered  his 
horse  out  of  purgatory,  and  carries  him  to  the  towns 
end,  and  there  placeth  him,  to  be  ready  at  his 
coming.  By  this  time  the  audience  were  come,  and 
so  forty  shillings  gathered,  which  money  George  put 
in  his  purse  and  putting  on  one  of  the  player^s  silk 
robes,  after  the  trumpet  had  sounded  thrice,^  out  he 
comes,  maker  low  obeisance,  goes  forward  with  his 
prologue,  which  was  thus  : 

A  trifling  toy^  a  jest  of  no  account^  pardie} 
The  Knight,  perhaps  you  think  for  to  be  I : 
Think  on  so  still;  for  wh^  you  know  that  thought 

is  free. 
Sit  still  a  while,  Til  send  the  actors  to  ye. 

Which  being  said,  after  some  fireworks  that  he 
had  made  of  purpose,  threw  out  among  them,  and 
down  stairs  goes  he,  gets  to  his  horse,  and  so  with 
forty  shillings  to  London;  leaves  the  players  to 
answer  it ;   who  when    the  jest   was   known,  their 


'After  the  Trumpet  had  Sounded  Thrice. -«In  our  early  theatres 
the  petrformance  was  preceded  bj  three  towuUngt  or  flourishes  of  tniiii|>ets. 
At  the  third  stmnding  the  curtain  which  concealed  the  stage  from  the 
andience  was  drawn  (opening  in  the  middle  and  nmning  upon  iron  xods),  aad 
thei^7b^;an. 

'Pardie. — i.^.,  par  Dieu,  verily. 

'For  why.— i^.,  because. 
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innocence  excused  them,  being  as  well  gulled  as  the 
mayor  and  the  audience. 


How  George  gulled  a  Punk,  otherwise  called 
a  Croshabell. 

|OMING  to  London,  he  fell  in  company 
with  a  cockatrice ;  which  pleased  his  eye 
so  well,  that  George  fell  aboarding  of  her, 
and  proffered  her  the  wine  :  which  my  croshabell 
willingly  accepted  :  to  the  tavern  they  go,  where 
after  a  little  idle  talk,  George  fell  to  the  question 
about  the  thing  you  wot  of  My  she-hobby  was 
very  dainty,  which  made  George  far  more  eager ;  and 
my  lecherous  animal  proffered  largely  to  obtain  his 
purpose.  To  conclude,  nothing  she  would  grant 
unto  except  ready  coin,  which  was  forty  shilling^, 
not  a  farthing  less  :  if  so  he  would,  next  night  she 
would  appoint  him  where  he  should  meet  her. 
George  saw  how  the  game  went,  that  she  was  more 
for  lucre  than  for  love,  thus  cunningly  answered  her : 
gentlewoman,  howsoever  you  speak,  I  do  not  think 
your  heart  agrees  with  your  tongue  ;  the  money  you 
demand  is  but  to  try  me,  and  indeed  but  a  trifle  to 
me :  but  because  it  shall  not  be  said  I  bought 
that  gem  of  you  I  prize  so  highly,  I'll  give  you  a 
token  to-morrow,  that  shall  be  more  worth  than  your 
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demand,  if  so  you  please  to  accept  it  Sir,  quoth 
she,  it  contenteth  me  well :  and  so,  if  please  you,  at 
this  time  we'll  part,  and  to-morrow  in  the  evening 
meet  you  where  you  shall  appoint  The  place  was 
determined,  and  they  kissed  and  parted,  she  home, 
George  into  Saint  Thomas  Apostles,  to  a  friend  of 
his,  of  whom  he  knew  he  could  take  up  a  petticoat 
oP  trust:  (the  first  letter  of  his  name  begins  with 
G.)  A  petticoat  he  had  of  him,  at  the  price  of  five 
shillings  ;  which  money  is  owing  till  this  day.  The 
next  night  being  come,  they  met  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, which  was  a  tavern ;  there  they  were  to 
sup  :  that  ended,  George  was  to  go  home  with  her, 
to  end  his  yeoman's  plea  in  her  common  case.  But 
Master  Peele  had  another  drift  in  his  mazzard ;  for 
he  did  so  ply  her  with  wine,  that  in  a  small  time  she 
spun  such  a  thread,  that  she  reeled  homewards,  and 
George  he  was  fain  to  be  supporter  :  when  to  her 
house  she  came,  with  nothing  so  much  painting  m 
the  inside,  as  her  face  had  on  the  outside;  with 
much  ado  her  maid  had  her  to  bed,  who  was  no. 
sooner  laid,  but  she  fell  fast  asleep ;  which  when 
George  perceived,  he  sent  the  maid  for  milk,  and  a 
quart  of  sack  to  make  posset ;  where  before  her 
return,  George  made  so  bold  as  to  take  up  his  own 
new  petticoat,  a  fair  gown  of  hers,  two  gold  rings 
that  lay  in  the  window,  and  away  he  went :    the 

»(?» trust 
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gown  and  the  gold  rings  he  made  a  chaffer  of;  the 
petticoat  he  gave  to  his  honest  wife,  one  of  the 
best  deeds  he  ever  did  to  her.  How  the  crosha- 
bell  looked  when  she  awaked  and  saw  this,  I  was 
never  there  to  know. 

How  the  Gentleman  was  gulled  for.shaving 
of  George. 

|EORGE  had  a  daughter  of  the  age  of  ten 
years,  a  girl  of  a  pretty  form,  but  of  an 
excellent  wit :  all  part  of  her  was  father, 
save  her  middle  :  and  she  George  had  so  tutored  aH 
night,  that  although  himself  was  the  author  of  it, 
yet  had  he  been  transformed  into  his  daughter's 
shape,  he  could  not  have  done  it  with  more  conceit 
George  jaX  that  time  dwelt  at  the  Bank-side,  from 
whence  comes  the  she-sinner,  early  in  the  morning 
with  her  hair  dishevelled,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
making  such  pitiful  moan  with  shrieks  and  tears 
and  beating  of  her  breast,  that  made  the  people  in  a 
maze :  some  stood  wondering  at  the  child,  others 
plucked  her  to  know  the  occasion ;  but  none  could 
stay  her  by  any  means,  but  on  she  kept  her  journey, 
crying,  O,  her  father,  her  good  father,  her  dear 
father,  over  the  Bridge,  through  Cheapside,  and  so  to 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  gentleman  sojourned, 
here    sitting    herself    down,    an     hundred    people 
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gaping  upon  her,  there  she  begins  to  cry  out,  woe  to 
that  place,  that  her  father  ever  saw  it,  she  was  a 
cast-away,  her  mother  was  undone,  till  with  the 
noise,  one  of  the  gentleman's  men  coming  down, 
looked  on  her,  and  knew  her  to  be  George  Peele  s 
daughter :  he  presently  runs  up,  and  tells  his  master : 
who  commanded  his  man  to  bring  her  up.  The 
gentleman  was  in  a  cold  sweat,  fearing  that  George 
had  for  the  wrong  he  did  him  the  day  before  some 
way  undone  himself.  When  the  girl  came  up,  he 
demanded  the  cause  why  she  so  lamented,  and 
called  upon  her  father  ?  Georges  flesh  and  blood,  after 
a  million  of  sighs,  cried  out  upon  him,  he  had  made 
her  father,  her  good  father,  drown  himself.  Which 
words  once  uttered,  she  fell  into  a  counterfeit  swoon, 
whom  the  gentleman  soon  recovered.  This  news 
went  to  his  heart,  and  he  being  a  man  of  a  very  mild 
condition,  cheered  up  the  girl,  made  his  men  to  go  buy 
her  new  clothes  from  top  to  toe,  said  he  would  be  a 
father  to  her,  gave  her  five  pounds,  bid  her  go  home 
and  carry  it  to  her  mother,  and  in  the  evening  he 
would  visit  her :  at  this,  by  little  and  little  she  began 
to  be  quiet,  desiring  him  to  come  and  see  her  mother. 
He  tells  her  he  will  not  fail,  bids  her  go  home  quietly. 
So  down  stairs  goes  she  peartly,  and  the  wondering 
people  that  stayed  at  door  to  hear  the  manner  of 
her  grief,  had  of  her  nought  but  knavish  answers, 
and  home  went  she  directly.      The  gentleman  was 
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so  crossed  in  mind,  and  disturbed  in  thought  at  this 
unhappy  accident,  that  his  soul  could  not  be  in  quiet 
till  he  had  been  with  this  woeful  widow,  as  he 
thought,  and  presently  went  to  Black  FriarSy  took 
a  pair  of  oars,  and  went  directly  to  George  PeeUs 
house,  where  he  found  his  wife  plucking  of  larks,  my 
crying  crocodile  turning  of  the  spit,  and  GSorge  pinned 
up  a  blanket  at  his  translation.  The  gentleman, 
more  glad  at  the  unlooked-for  life  of  George,  than 
the  loss  of  his  money,  took  part  of  the  good  cheer 
George  had  to  supper,  wondered  at  the  cunning  of  the 
wench,  and  within  some  few  days  after  had  a  end  of 
his  book. 

How  George  read  a  Play-book  to  a  Gentleman. 

[HERE  was  a  gentleman,  whom  God  had 
indued  with  good  living  to  maintain  his 
small  wit:  he  was  not  a  fool  absolute, 
although  in  this  world  he  had  good  fortune  :  and  he 
was  in  a  manner  an  ingle  to  George,  one  that  took 
great  delight  to  have  the  first  hearing  of  any  work 
that  George  had  done,  himself  being  a  writer,  and 
had  a  poetical  invention  of  his  own,  which  when  he 
had  with  great  labour  finished,  their  fatal  end  was 
privy   purposes.      This    self-conceited    brock*    had 

*fiROCK,  a  badger. 
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George  invented  to  half  a  score  sheets  of  paper; 
whose  Christianly  pen  had  writ  Finis  to  the  famous 
play  of  the  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hyrin  the  fair 
Greek,^  in  Italian  called  curtezan,  in  Spain,  a 
margarite,  French,  utu  curtain ;  in  England,  among 
the  barbarous,  a  whore ;  but  among  the  gentle,  their 
usual  assdciates,  a  punk  :  but  now  the  word  refined 
being  latest,  and  the  authority  brought  from  a 
climate  as  yet  unconquered,  the  fruitful  county  of 
Kent  they  call  them  Croshabell,  which  is  a  word  but 
lately  used,  and  fitting  with  their  trade,  being  of  a 
lovely  and  courteous  condition.  Leaving  them : 
this  fantastic,  whose  brain  was  made  of  nought  but 
cork  and  sponge,  came  to  the  cold  lodging  of 
Monsieur  Peele,  in  his  black  satin  suit,  his  gown 
furred  with  coney,  in  his  slippers :  being  in  the 
evening,  he  thought  to  hear  George's  book,  and  so  to 
return  to  his  inn  ;  (this  not  of  the  wisest,  being  of 
St.  Bernard's.)  George  bids  him  welcome,  told  him 
he  would  gladly  have  his  opinion  in  his  book.  He 
willingly  condescended,  and  George  begins  to  read, 
and  between  every  scene  he  would  make  pauses, 
and  demand  his  opinion  how  he  liked  the  carriage 
of  it  Quoth  he,  wondrous  well,  the  conveyance. 
O,  but  (quoth  George)  the  end  is  far  better :  for  he 
meant  another  conveyance  ere  they  two  departed.) 

^Thk  Turkish  Mahomst  and  Hyrin  (Irbnk)  the  Fair  Grxbk. — 
A  play  written  by  Peele,  but  nerer  printed.  i 
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George  was  very  tedious  in  reading,  and  the  night 
grew  old :  I  protest,  quoth  the  gentleman,  I  have 
stayed  over-long,  I  fear  me  I  shall  hardly  get  into 
mine  inn.  If  you  fear  that,  quoth  George,  we  will 
have  a  clean  pair  of  sheets,  and  you  take  a  simple 
lodging  here.  This  house-gull  willingly  embraced 
i^  and  to  bed  they  go,  where  George  in  the  midst  of 
the  night  spying  his  time,  put  on  this  Dormouse's 
clothes,  desired  God  to  keep  him  ih  good  rest,  hon- 
esty takes  leave  of  him  and  the  house,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  four  nobles.  When  this  drone 
awaked,  and  found  himself  so  left,  he  had  not  the 
wit  to  be  angry,  but  swore  scurvily  at  his  misfortune, 
and  said,  I  thought  he  would  not  have  used  me  so. 
And  although  it  so  pleased  the  Fates  he  had  another 
suit  to  put  on,  yet  he  could  not  get  thence,  till  he 
had  paid  the  money  George  ought  to  the  house, 
which  for  his  credit  he  did  :  and  when  he  came 
to  his  lodging,  in  anger  he  made  a  poem  of  it : 

Peele  is  no  poet,  but  a  gull  and  clown, 
To  take  away  my  clothes  and  gown  : 
I  vow  by  Jove,  if  I  can  see  him  wear  it, 
r  II  give  him  c^  glig,  and  patiently  bear  it. 
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How  George  Peele  served  half  a  score  Citizens.^ 

lEORGE  once  had  invited  half  a  score* of 
his  friends  to  a  great  supper,  where  they 
were  passing  merry,  no  cheer  wanting, 
wine  enough,  music  playing :  the  night  growing 
on,  and  being  upon  departure,  they  call  for  a  reckon- 
ing. George  swears  there  is  not  a  penny  for  them 
to  pay.  They,  being  men  of  good  fashion,  by  no 
means  will  yield  unto  it,  but  every  man  throws  down 
his  money,  some  ten  shillings,  some  five,  some 
more  :  protesting  something  they  will  pay.  Well, 
quoth  George^  taking  up  all  the  money  ;  seeing  you 
will  be  so  wilful,  you  shall  see  what  shall  follow :  he 
commands  the  music  to  play,  and  while  they  were 
skipping  and  dancing,  George  gets  his  cloak,  sends 
up  two  pottles  of  hippocras,*  and  leaves  them  and 
the  reckoning  to  pay.  They  wondering  at  the  stay 
of  George,  meant  to  be  gone,  but  they  were  stayed  by 
the  way,  and  before  they  went,  forced  to  pay  the 
reckoning  anew.  This  showed  a  mind  in  him,  he 
cared  not  whom  he  deceived,  so  he  profited  himself 
for  the  present 

^See  supplementary  Notes  at  the  end. 

'HiPPOCRAS. — A  beyerage  composed  of  wine,  with  spices  and  sugar, 
strained  through  a  doth.  It  is  said  to  haye  taken  its  name  from  HippoorcBte$* 
Mleeve,  the  term  apothtcaries  gave  to  a  strainer. 
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A  Jest  of  George  going  to  Oxford} 

|HERE  was  some  half  dozen  of  citizens, 
that  had  oftentimes  been  solicitors  with 
George^  he  being  a  master  of  art  at  the  0 
University  of  Oxford,  that  he  would  ride  with  them 
to  the  commencement,  it  being  midsummer. 
George,  willing  to  pleasure  the  gentlemen  his  friends, 
rode  along  with  them.  When  they  had  rode  the 
better  part  of  the  way,  they  baited  at  a  village 
called  Stoken,  five  miles  from  Wickham :  good 
cheer  was  bespoken  for  dinner,  and  frolic  was  the 
company,  all  but  George,  who  could  not  be  in  that 
pleasant  vein  that  did  ordinarily  possess  him,  by 
reason  he  was  without  money :  but  he  had  not  fetched 
forty  turns  about  the  chamber,  before  his  noddle 
had  entertained  a  conceit  how  to  money  himself 
with  credit,  and  yet  glean  it  from  some  one  of  the 
company.  There  was  among  them  one  excellent 
ass,  a  fellow  that  did  nothing  but  strike  up  and 
down  the  chamber,  that  his  money  might  be  heard 
chide  in  his  pocket :  this  fellow  had  George 
observed,  and  secretly  conveyed  his  gilt  rapier  and 
dagger  into  another  chamber,  and  there  closely  hid  it: 
that  done,  he  called  up  the  tapster,  and  upon  his 
cloak  borrows  five  shillings  for  an  hour  or  so,  till  his 

*Scc  Notes  at  the  end. 
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man  came,  (as  he  could  fashion  it  well  enough :)  so 
much  money  he  had,  and  then  who  more  merry 
than  George  ?  Meat  was  brought  up,  they  set  them- 
selves to  dinner,  all  full  of  mirth,  especially  my  little 
fool,  who  drank  not  of  the  conclusion  of  their  feast : 
dinner  ended,  much  prattle  passed,  every  man 
begins  to  buckle  to  his  furniture :  among  whom 
this  Hichcock*  missed  his  rapier :  at  which  all  the 
company  were  in  a  maze ;  he  besides  his  wits,  for 
he  had  borrowed  it  of  a  special  friend  of  his,  and 
swore  he  had  rather  spend  20  nobles.  This  is 
strange,  quoth  George^  it  should  be  gone  in  this 
fashion,  none  being  here  but  ourselves,  and  the 
fellows  of  the  house,  who  were  examined,  but  no 
rapier  could  be  heard  of:  all  the  company  much 
grieved;  but  George  in  a  pitiful  chafe,  swore  it 
should  cost  him  forty  shillings,  but  he  would 
know  what  was  become  of  it,  if  art  could  do  it: 
and  with  that  he  caused  the  ostler  to  saddle 
his  nag,  for  George  would  ride  to  a  scholar,  a 
friend  of  his,  that  had  skill  in  such  matters.  O, 
good  Mr.  Peele^  quoth  the  fellow,  want  no 
money,  here  is  forty  shillings,  see  what  you  can 
do,  and  if  you  please,  I'll  ride  along  with  you. 
Not  so,  quoth  George^  taking  his  forty  shillings.  Til 
ride  alone,  and  be  you  as  merry  as  you  can  till  my 

^HiCHCOCK. — A  simpleton  ;  also  a  term  of  contempt. 
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return.  So  George  left  them,  and  rode  directly  to 
Oxford,  there  he  acquaints  a  friend  of  his  with 
all  the  circumstance,  who  presently  took  horse  and 
rode  along  with  him  to  laugh  at  the  jest.  When 
they  came  back,  George  tells  them  he  had  brought 
one  of  the  rarest  men  in  England :  whom  they 
with  much  compliment  bid  welcome.  He,  after  a 
distracted  countenance,  and  strange  words,  takes 
this  Bullfinch*  by  the  wrist  and  carried  him  into  the 
privy,  and  there  willed  him  to  put  in  his  head,  but 
while  he  had  written  his  name,  and  told  forty: 
which  he  willingly  bid  :  that  done  a  scholar  asked 
him  what  he  saw  ?  by  my  faith  sir,  I  smelt  a 
villanous  scent,  but  I  saw  nothing.  Then  I  have, 
quoth  he,  arid  with  that  directed  him  where  his 
rapier  was,  saying,  it  is  just  north-eas^  enclosed  in 
wood  near  the  earth  :  for  which  they  all  made  diligent 
search,  till  George,  who  hid  it  under  a  settle,  found 
it,  to  the  comfort  of  the  fellow,  the  joy  of  the 
company,  and  the  eternal  credit,  of  his  friend,  who 
was  entertained  with  wine  and  sugar ;  and  George 
redeemed  his  cloak,  rode  merrily  to  Oxford,  having 
coin  in  his  pocket,  where  this  Loach'  spares  not  for 
any  expense,  for  the  good  fortune  he  had  in  the 
happy  finding  of  his  rapier. 


^Bullfinch.    "Loach. — A  stupid  fellow. 
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How  George  served  his  Hostess. 

lORGE  lying  at  an  old  widow's  house,  and 
had  gone  so  far  on  the  score,  that  his 
credit  would  stretch  no  farther  :  for  she 
had  made  a  vow  not  to  depart  with  drink  or  victuals 
without  ready  money :  Which  George  seeing  the  fury 
of  his  froward  hostess,  in  grief  kept  his  chamber, 
called  to  his  hostess,  and  told  her,  she  should  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  without  money,  how  poorly 
soever  he  appeared  to  her,  and  that  my  diet  shall 
testify:  in  the  meantime,  good  hostess,  quoth  he, 
send  for  such  a  friend  of  mine.  She  did,  so  his 
friend  came,  to  whom  George  imparted  his  mind,  the 
effect  whereof  was  this,  to  pawn  his  cloak,  hose  and 
doublet,  unknown  to  his  hostess  :  for,  quoth  George^ 
this  seven  nights  do  I  intend  to  keep  my  bed. 
(Truly  he  spake,  for  his  intent  was,  the  bed  should 
not  keep  him  any  longer.)  Away  goes  he  to  pawn 
his  apparel ;  George  bespeaks  good  cheer  to  supper, 
which  was  no  shamble-butcher's  stuff,  but  according 
to  the  place:  for,  his  chamber  being  remote  from  the 
house,  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  his  apparel  being 
gone,  it  appeared  to  him  as  the  counter,*  therefore 

^Counter,  &c — A  punning  allusion  to  the  Compter  prison,  which  was 
situate  in  the  Poultry,  in  Cheapside. 
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to  comfort  himself,  he  dealt  in  poultry.  His  friend 
brought  the  money,  supped  with  him,  his  hostess 
he  very  liberally  paid,  but  caviled  with  her  at 
her  unkindness;  vowing  that  while  he  lay  there, 
none  should  attend  him  but  his  friend.  The  hostess 
replied,  a  God's  name,  she  was  well  contented  with 
it :  so  was  George  too  :  for  none  knew  better  than 
himself  what  he  intended,  but  in  brief,  thus  he  used 
his  kind  hostess.  After  his  apparel  and  money  was 
gone,  he  made  bold  with  the  feather  bed  he  lay  on, 
which  his  friend  slily  conveyed  away,  having  as 
villanous  a  wolf  in  his  belly  as  George,  though  not 
altogether  so  wise,  for  that  feather  bed  they 
devoured  in  two  days,  feathers  and  all :  which  was 
no  sooner  digested,  but  away  went  the  coverlet, 
sheets,  and  the  blanket,  and  at  the  last  dinner,  when 
George' 8  good  friend  perceiving  nothing  left  but  the 
bed-cords,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  straight  came 
in  his  mind  the  fashion  of  a  halter,  the  foolish  kind 
knave  would  needs  fetch  a  quart  of  sack  for  his 
friend  George;  which  sack  to  this  day  never  saw 
vintner's  cellar:  and  so  he  left  George  in  a  cold 
chamber,  a  thin  shirt,  a  ravished  bed,  no  comfort 
left  him,  but  the  bare  bones  of  deceased  capons.  In 
this  distress  George  bethought  him  what  he  might 
do,  nothing  was  left  him ;  and  his  eye  wandered  up 
and  down  the  empty  chamber,  by  chance  he  spied 
out  an  old  armour,  at  which  sight  George  was  the 

c  2 
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joyfulest  man  in  Christendom,  for  the  armour  of 
AchilleSy  that  Ulysses  and  Ajax  strove  for,  was 
not  more  precious  to  them,  than  this  to  him  :  for  he 
presently  claps  it  upon  his  back,  the  halbert  in  his 
hand,  the  morion  on  his  head,  and  so  gets  out  the 
back  way,  marches  from  Shoreditch  to  Clerkenwdl, 
to  the  no  small  wonder  of  those  spectators  that 
beheld  him.  Being  arrived  to  the  wished  haven  he 
would  be,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  furnished  him 
with  an  old  suit,  and  an  old  cloak  for  his  old  armour. 
How  the  hostess  looked  when  she  saw  that  meta- 
morphosis in  her  chamber,  judge  those  bomborts* 
that  live  by  tapping,  between  the  age  of  fifty  and 
threescore. 

How  he  served  a  Tapster. 

[EORGE  was  making  merry  with  three  or 
four  of  his  friends  in  Pye-comer,  where 
the  tapster  of  the  house  was  much  given 
to  poetry :  for  he  had  engrossed  the  Knight  of  the 
Suii,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  other  pamphlets  wh«di 
the  stripling  bad  collected  together,  and  knowing 
George  to  be  a  poet,  he  took  great  delight  in  his 
company,  and  out  of  his  bounty  would  bestow  a 
brace  of  cans  on  him.  Qearge  observing  the 
humour  of  the   tapster,  meant  presently  to  work 

BoMBORT. — A  person  who  serves  liquor. 
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upon  him.  What  will  you  say,  quoth  George  to  his 
friends,  if  out  of  this  spirit  of  the  cellar  I  fetch  a 
good  angel  that  shall  bid  us  all  to  supper.  We 
would  gladly  see  that,  quoth  his  friends.  Content 
yourself,  quoth  George.  The  tapster  ascends  with 
his  two  cans,  delivers  one  to  Mr.  Peele,  and  the 
other  to  his  friends,  gives  them  kind  welcome  :  but 
George  instead  of  giving  him  thanks,  bids  him  not 
to  trouble  him,  and  begins  in  these  terms.  I  pro- 
test gentlemen,  I  wonder  you  will  urge  me  so  much, 
I  swear  I  have  it  not  about  me.  What  is  the 
matter,  quoth  the  tapster,  hath  any  one  angered 
you  .^  No  faith,  quoth  George,  Til  tell  thee,  it  is 
this  :  There  is  a  friend  of  ours  in  Newgate,  for 
nothing  but  only  the  command  of  the  justices,  and 
he  being  now  to  be  released,  sends  to  me  to  bring 
him  an  angel:  Now  the  man  I  love  dearly  well,  and 
if  he  want  ten  angels,  he  shall  have  them,  for  I  know 
him  sure:  but  here's  the  misery,  either  I  must  go 
home,  or  I  must  be  forced  to  pawn  this,  and  plucks 
an  old  Harry  groat  out  of  his  pocket  The  tapster 
looks  upon  it:  Why,  and  it  please  you  sir,  quoth  he, 
this  is  but  a  groat  No  sir,  quoth  George,  I  know 
it  is  but  a  groat:  but  this  groat  will  I  not  lose  for 
forty  pounds :  for  this  groat  had  I  of  my  mother, 
as  a  testimony  of  a  lease  of  a  house  I  am  to  possess 
after  her  decease  :  and  if  I  should  lose  this  groat,  I 
were  in  a  fair  case :   and  either  I  must  pawn  this 
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groat,  or  there  the  fellow  must  lie  still.  Quoth  the 
tapster,  if  it  please  you,  I  will  lend  you  an  angel  on 
it,  and  I  will  assure  you  it  shall  be  safe.  Wilt  thou, 
quoth  George  ?  as  thou  art  an  honest  man,  lock  it 
up  in  thy  chest,  and  let  me  have  it  whensoever  I 
call  for  it  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  you  shall, 
quoth  the  tapster.  George  delivered  him  his  groat: 
the  tapster  gave  him  ten  shillings:  to  the  tavern  go 
they  with  the  money,  and  there  merrily  spend  it 
It  fell  out  in  a  small  time  after,  the  tapster,  having 
many  of  these  lurches,  fell  to  decay,  and  indeed  was 
turned  out  of  service,  having  no  more  coin  in  the 
world  than  this  groat;  and  in  this  misery  he  met 
George  as  poor  as  himself  O  sir,  quoth  the  tapster, 
you  are  happily  met;  I  have  your  groat  safe,  though 
since  I  saw  you  last,  I  have  bid  great  extremity;  and 
I  protest,  save  that  groat,  I  have  not  one  penny  in 
the  world ;  Therefore  I  pray  you  sir,  help  me  to  my 
money,  and  take  your  pawn.  Not  for  the  world, 
quoth  George;  thou  sayest  thou  hast  but  that  groat 
in  the  world,  my  bargain  was,  that  thou  shouldst 
keep  that  groat  until  I  did  demand  it  of  thee :  I  ask 
thee  none.  I  will  do  thee  more  good,  because  thou 
art  an  honest  fellow,  keep  thou  that  groat  still,  till  I 
call  for  it:  and  so  doing,  the  proudest  Jack  in 
England  cannot  justify  thou  art  not  worth  a  groat, 
otherwise  they  might:  and  so,  honest  Michael,  fare- 
well.    So  George  leaves  the  poor  tapster  picking  of 
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his  fingers,  his  head  full  of  proclamations  what  he 
might  do:  at  last  sighing  he  ends  with  this  proverb: 

For  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  beefy 
I  have  bought  a  groafs-worth  of  wit, 
Is  not  that  dear? 


How  George  served  a  Gentlewoman. 

|EORGE  used  often  to  any  ordinary  in  this 
town,  where  a  kinswoman  of  the  good 
wife's  in  the  house,  held  a  great  pride  and 
vain  opinion  of  her  own  mother- wit :  for  her  tongue 
was  as  a  Jack  continually  wagging  :  and  for  she  had 
heard  that  George  was  a  scholar,  she  thought  she 
would  find  a  time  to  give  him  notice,  that  she  had 
as  much  in  her  head,  as  ever  was  in  her 
grandfathers  :  yet  in  some  things  she  differed  from 
the  women  of  those  days  :  for  their  natural  com- 
plexion was  their  beauty :  now  this  titmouse  what 
she  is  scanted  by  nature,  she  doth  replenish  by  art, 
as  her  boxes  of  red  and  white  daily  can  testify.  But 
to  come  to  George,  who  arrived  at  the  ordinary 
among  other  gallants,  throws  his  cloak  upon  the 
table,  salutes  the  gentlemen  and  presently  calls  for  a 
cup  of  canary.  George  had  a  pair  of  hose  on,  that 
for  some  offence  durst  not  be  seen  in  that  hue  they 
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were  first  dyed  in,  but  from  his  first  colour  being  a 
youthful  green,  his  long  age  turned  him  into  a 
mournful  black,  and  for  his  antiquity  was  in  print : 
which  this  busy  body  perceiving,  thought  now  to  give 
it  him  to  the  quick :  and  drawing  near  Mr.  Peele, 
looking  upon  his  breeches,  by  my  troth  sir,  quoth 
she,  these  are  exceedingly  well  printed.  At  which 
word,  George  being  a  little  moved  in  his  mind,  that 
his  old  hose  were  called  in  question,  answered,  and 
by  my  faith,  mistress,  quoth  George,  your  face  is  most 
damnably  ill  painted.  How  mean  you  sir,  quoth  she  ? 
Marry  thus,  mistress,  quoth  George,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  printing  and  painting,  my  arse  and  your  face 
would  grow  out  of  reparations.  At  which  she  biting 
her  lip,  in  a  parrot  fury  went  down  the  stairs.  The 
gentlemen  laughed  at  the  sudden  answer  of  George, 
and  being  seated  at  dinner,  the  gentlemen  would 
needs  have  the  company  of  this  witty  gentlewoman 
to  dine  with  them;  who  with  little  denying  came,  in 
hope  to  cry  quittance  with  George,  When  she  was 
ascended,  the  gentlemen  would  needs  place  her  by 
Mr.  Peele;  because  they  did  use  to  dart  one  at 
another,  they  thought  it  meet,  for  their  more  safety, 
they  should  be  placed  nearest  together.  George 
kindly  entertains  her:  and  being  seated,  he  desires 
her  to  reach  him  the  capon  that  stood  by  her,  and  he 
would  be  so  bold  as  to  carve  for  his  money:  and  as 
she  put  out  her  arm  to  take  the  capon,  George  sitting 
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by  her,  jerks  me  out  a  huge  fart,  which  made  all  the 

company  in  a  maze,  one  looking  upon  the  otheir,  yet 

they  knew  it  came  that  way.     Peace,  quoth  George, 

and  jogs  her  on  the  elbow,   I  will  say  it  is   I.     At 

which    all    the    company   fell     intq    a    huge 

laughter,   she  into  a  fretting  fury,   vowing 

never  she  should  sleep  quietly   till   she 

was  revenged  of  George  his  wrong 

done  unto  her :  and  so  in  a 

great  chafe  left  their 

company. 


FINIS. 


♦#♦  The  origm— or,  to  say  the  least,  the  parallel— of  the  Merrie  Ie$ts 
of  George  Peele  and  the  Barber,  and  of  his  going  to  Oxford,  are  to  be  traced 
to  "The  Puritan;  or,  the  Widow  of  Watling  Street,  1607,"  a  play  falsely 
attributed  to  Shakespeare  {iee  Acts  iii  and  iv. ),  in  which  there  is  a  character 
named  George  Pyeboard,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  meant  for  George 
Peele — a  peel  signifying  a  board  with  a  long  handle,  which  bakers  use  to  put 
things  in  and  out  of  the  oven  with.  To  the  Jest  of  **  How  George  Peele 
served  half  a  score  Citizens,"  at  page  36,  a  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  a  work 
entitled  **The  Ground worke  of  Conny-Catching,  1592,"  where,  giving  a 
description  of  A   Shifter,   we  find  :    **  A   Shifter,  not  long  since,   going 
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ordinarily  booted,  got  leave  of  a  carrier  to  ride  his  own  hackney  a  little  way 
from  London,  who,  coming  to  the  inn  where  the  earner  that  night  should 
lodge,  honestly  set  up  the  horse,  and  entered  the  hall,  where  were  at  one 
table  some  three  and  thirty  clothiers,  all  returning  to  their  several  countries. 
Using,  as  he  could,  his  courtesy,  and  being  gentleman-like  attired,  he  was  at 
all  their  instance  placed  at  the  upper  end  by  the  hostess.  After  he  had  a 
while  eaten,  he  fell  to  discourse  with  such  pleasance,  that  all  the  table  were 
greatly  delighted  therewith.  In  the  midst  of  supper  enters  a  noise  of 
musicians,  who  with  their  instruments  added  a  double  delight.  For  them  he 
requested  his  hostess  to  lay  a  shoulder  of  mutton  and  a  couple  of  capons  to 
the  fire,  for  which  he  would  pay,  and  then  moved  in  their  behalf  to  gather. 
Among  them  a  noble  was  made,  which  he  fingering,  was  well  blessed ;  for 
before  he  had  not  a  cross,  yet  he  promised  to  make  it  up  an  angel.  To  be 
short,  in  comes  the  reckoning,  which  (by  reason  of  the  fine  fare  and  excess  of 
wine)  amounted  to  each  man's  half  crown.  Then  he  requested  his  hostess  to 
provide  so  many  possets  of  sack,  as  would  fiimish  the  table,  which  he  would 
bestow  on  the  gentlemen  to  requite  their  extraordinary  costs :  and  jestingly 
asked  if  she  would  make  him  her  deputy  to  gather  the  reckoning ;  she  granted, 
and  he  did  so  :  and  on  a  sudden,,  (feigning  to  hasten  his  hostess  with  the 
possets]  he  took  his  cloak,  and  finding  fit  time,  he  slipped  out  of  doors,  leaving 
the  guests  and  their  hostess  to  a  new  reckoning,  and  the  musicians  to  a  good 
supper,  but  they  paid  for  the  sauce.  STtis  jest  some  untruly  attribute  to  a 
man  of  excellent  parts  about  London,  but  he  is  slandered :  the  party  that 
performed  it  hath  scarce  any  good  quality  to  live.  Of  these  sort  I  could 
set  down  a  great  number,'^ 

The  marrow  (!)  of  the  last  of  these  Jests,  viz.,  "How  George  served  a 
Gentlewoman,"  will  be  found  in  Maston's  "  Antonio  and  Millinda,"  First  Part, 
1602,  Act  ii,  Sc.  I : 

Flavia — Pray  you,  in  ancient  times  were  not  those  satin  hose?    In  good 
faith  now  they  are  new-dyed,  pinked,   and  scoured,  they  show  as  well  as  if . 
they  were  new.     What  mute,  Balurdo  ? 

Feliche — Ay,  in  faith,  and  Hrtere  not  for  printing  and  painting^  my 
breech  and  your  face  wmild  be  out  of  reparation. 

Was  Marston,  or  the  author  of  the  Jests,  the  plagiary  ?    The  latter,  surely. — 
Dyce, 
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UNIFORM  SERIES  OF 

WOI[KS  IN  STJNDAp  LITEI[ATOHE. 

Edited  by  W.  Cabsw  Hazlitt. 
I. 

ISTORY  OP  ENGLISH  POVERTY  from  the  Twelfth 

to  the  Sixteenth  Century.      By  Thomas  Wartom.      With 

Price's  Preface  and  Notes  variorum.      A  New  Edition  with 

further  Notes  and  Additions  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  T.  Wright, 

___,     Esq.,  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  F.  J.  Fumivall, 

^.,  and  the  Editor;  and  copious  Indexes.      4  vols.  8vo,  extra  doth, 

;£'2  28. ;  or  Large  Paper  (only  50  printed),  £^  6s. 

II.  Popular  Antiquities  op    Great  Britain,    comprisiiig 

Notices  of  the  Moveable  and  Immoveable  Feasts,  Customs,  Superstitions, 
and  Amusements,  Past  and  Present  Edited  from  the  Materials  col- 
lected by  John  Brand,  F.S.  A.,  with  very  large  Corrections  and  Additions. 
In  3  vols.  8vo,  Cloth.  300  copies  only  printed,  £^  los.  ;  or  Large 
Paper  copies  (only  50  printed),  imp.  8vo,  cloth,  £4  14s.  6d. 

III.  English  Proterbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases,  collected 

from  the  most  Authentic  Sources,  Alphabetically  ArrangecLand  Annotated. 
A  thick  vol.  8vo.  (300  copies  only  printed),  £1  5s. ;  Large  Paper 
(only  50  printed),  imp.  Svo,  cloth,  £2  2s. 

♦,♦  The  Largs  Paper  impression  is  nearly  out  of  print. 

THE   ROXBURGHE  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

AU  beautifully  printed  by  Whittingham  and  Wilkins,  fcap.  4to,  or  Large 
Paper,  demy  4to,  uniformly  half  bound  in  morocco. 

I.  The  Romance  op  Paris  and  Vienne,  from  the  Unique  Copy 

printed  by  W.  Caxton,  in  1485,  with  a  Preface,  Glossary  and  Notes. 
Jiujtimiie  page,    ijs. 

II.  The  Complete  works  op  William  Browne,  of  Tavistock, 

Author  of  "Britannia's  Pastorals,"  now  first  collected.  With  a  Memoir 
and  Notes.     Ihetimiles,    In  2  vols.    £1  lis.  6d. 

in.  Inedited  Tracts  (1579-1618);    lUustrating  the  Manners, 

Opinions,  and  Occupations  of  Englishmen  during  the  i6th  and  17th 
Centuries,  now  first  republished  from  the  Original  Copies,  with  a  Prdace 
and  notes.     18s. 

rV.  The  English  Drama  and  Stage  under  the  Tudor  and 

Stuabt  Princes,  a.d.  1543  to  a.d.  1664,  illustrated  by  a  Series  of 
Documents  and  Treatises,  chiefly  inedited.  .  With  an  Introduction  and 
Index.     15s. 

V.  The  Poems  of  George  Gascoigne,  now  first  collected,  with 

Memoir  and  Notes.  Portrait^  plateSj  and  facsimiles.  Two  very  thick 
volumes.    £2  as. 

VI.  The  Poems  op  Thomas  Carew,  now  first  collected,  and 

Edited  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  fine  Portrait  after  Varin. 
lis. 

Only  170  copies  were  printed  of  the  small,  and  30  copies  of  the  Large 
Paper.  The  8  vols,  may  be  purchased  together  for  £6  6s.,  and  the 
Large  Paper  for  £1$  15s.  The  latter  are  not  sold  separately,  as  there 
are  so  few  left. 
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JUST  PUBLIBHBD,  BY 

MESSRS.    REEVES    AND    TURNER, 

BOOKSELLEBS,  19«,  STBAVD,  LOHDOV,  W.O., 

THE  NOVELTY  BOOK  of  the  PEI[I0D. 

Price  £i   is.  and  £i   lis.  6d. 

(TREET  LITERATURE  (CuriositieB  of),  Comprising 
<^ :  i icjks  "  or  I"  Catchpennies,"  a  large  and  oarioas  ooUection 
of  Street-Drolleries,  Squibs,  Histories,  Comic  Tales  in  Prose 
a  till  Yerse,  Broadsides  on  tJie  Boyal  Family,  Ballads,  Dying 
^     _  _  _    Spu^ihes,  Confessions,  &c.,  with  an  Introduction  on  Street 
TTT^^rluviriij   ivith   numerous   crude  woodcuts,  printed  on   fine   toned 
paper,  4to,  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  Boxburghe  style,  2 Is. 
Only  260  copies  printed. 
DITTO,  printed  on  one  side  only,  on  fine  French  Linear  writing  paper,  in 
imitation  of  the  Catnach  tea-like  paper  of  old,  half  bound  morocco, 
gilt  top,  £1  lis.  6d.  Only  100  copies  printed. 

Curiosities  of  Street  Literature. — Our  townsman,  Mr.  Charles 
Hindley,  has  done  '*  some  service  to  the  State  '*  by  collecting  these  curious 
specimens  of  the  Literature  of  the  Streets.    To  a  future  Macaulay,  who 
desired  to  convey  to  his  readers  some  notion  of  the  tastes,  manners,  and 
morals  of  the  population  of  our  htrge  towns,  they  would  prove  invaluable. 
They  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  but  garbage,  but  then  it  is  on  this  gar- 
bage that  millions  of  men  and  women,  who  have  been  so  far  educated  as 
to  be  able  to  read,  have  been  long  fed— on  which  they  still  feed.    And  the 
taste  for  this  Street  Literature  must  be  passing  away.    The  cheap  news- 
papers must  have  dealt  it  a  severe  blow,  and  the  Elementary  Schools  Act 
will  deal  it  a  more  severe  one  by  raising  the  intelligence  and  tastes  of  the 
million.    In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  perhaps,  such  doggrel  as  makes  up 
the  chief  part  of  the  contents  of  this  large  volume  will  have  beoome 
as  obsolete  as  the  rude  rhjrmes  in  which  the  Boman  soldiers  used  to  indulge 
when  they  went  up  with  their  triumphing  generals  to  the  Capitol !— or  such 
as  Autolycus  sold  to  Mopsa  and  Dorcas.    The  collection  of  such  popular 
rhjrmes,  therefore,  is  a  service — though  a  homely  one — to  history.      It 
throws  a  light  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  19th  century — indica- 
ting the  standard  of  taste  and  intelligence  to  which  millions  of  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  have  reached.         ...... 

This  work  of  Mr.  Hindley  is  one  that  will  be  welcomed  by  those  to 
whom  the  study  of  mankind  in  all  its  phases  is  a  matter  of  interest ;  and 
in  future  days  it  will  possess  (to  the  historian  and  antiquarian)  an  interest 
and  value  that  may  not  appear  to  attach  to  it  at  the  present  moment — 
Brighton  Herald. 

"  This  work  is  now  complete,  and  forms  a  large  and  handsome  4to 
volume,  and  as  the  number  of  copies  printed  has  been  judiciously  limited, 
it  promises  soon  to  become  as  scarce  almost  as  the  originals  from  wldoh 
it  was  nmngod.'*— Brighton  Observer. 

"  The  introduction  to  this  really  curious  volume  will  give  some  idea  of 
its  object  In  selecting  and  arranging  these  Street  Papers,  every  care  has 
been  taken  to  print  them  verbatim  et  literatim.  They  bear  the  printer's 
name  and  address  where  used,  and  in  many  cases  the  woodcuts  have  been 
borrowed  or  purchased  to  present  them  in  their  original  style." — OUf 
Press. 
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